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PREFACE 

The  present  monograph  is  the  product  of  research  performed  in  the 
Division  of  the  Social  Sciences  of  the  University  of   Chicago,    under 
contract  with  Human  Relations  Area  Files,    Incorporated,    New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

The  aim  of  this  monograph  was  to  present  ihalanced  study  of  the 
economic,    political  and  social  aspects  of  life  in  Soviet  Lithuania,    and  to 
show  the  different  lines  along  which  these  aspects  developed  when  com- 
pared to  conditions  during  the  period  of  Lithuania's  independence. 

It  was  contemplated  that  the  method  of  presentation  would  be  essen- 
tially comparative.      That  is,    it  was  held  that,    by  presenting  the  lines  of 
development  of  the   1918-1940  period,    and  following  them  with  a  description, 
as  detailed  as  possible,    of  conditions  under  Soviet  rule,   the  break  caused 
by  the  new  regime  in  the  developments  of  the  period  of  independence  could 
be  better  understood. 

However,   two  important  limitations  appeared  during  the  preparation 
of  this  monograph.     First,    the  available  source  material  was  extremely 
limited  on  certain  subjects,   particularly  on  the  sociological  aspects  of 
Lithuanian  life  in  general  and  of  Soviet  Lithuanian  in  particular.     Second, 
time  allotted  for  the  preparation  of  the  monograph  did  not  permit  more 
intensive  research  in  areas  in  which  materials  were  not  readily  available. 
As  a  result  of  these  two  main  limitations,    in  addition  to  such  relatively 
minor  ones  as  finding  persons  who  had  some  familiarity  with  the  area, 
and  allocating  the  research  time,   the  monograph  as  presented  here 
contains  several  important  gaps,    and  appears  to  be  overbalanced  in  its 
treatment  of  the  economic  and  political  aspects  of  pre -Soviet  and 
Soviet  Lithuanian  life. 

The  research  and  writing  of  this  monograph  were  done  under  the 
direction  of  Benedict  V.    Maciuika,    who  also  wrote  Chapter  I  and  the 
chapters  on  economic  organization.     Others  on  the  project  were  Mr. 
Anton  W„    DePorte,    who  prepared  Chapter  II  and  the  chapters  on  political 
organization,    and  also  corrected  the  language  of  the  entire  manuscript, 
and  Mrs.    Luitgard  Wundheiler,    who  wrote  the  chapters  in  the  sociological 
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section.      The  maps  were  prepared  by  Mr.    Donald  E.    Starsinic. 

Acknowledgements  are  due  to  the  following  persons  for  generous  help 
afforded  in  the  preparation  of  this  monograph:    Dr.    Petras  Daudzvardis, 
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Rastenis  of  the  Free  Europe  Press,    Lithuanian  Section,    in  New  York; 
Mis  Julijona  Liesyte  of  the  Slavic  Study  Room,    Library  of  Congress; 
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The  opinions  expressed  in  this  monograph  are  those  of  the  authors  and 
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THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  LITHUANIA 

A.   Area,.   Geographical  Location  and  Boundaries. 

The  Treaty  of  Moscow,   concluded  between  Lithuania  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  July  12,    1920,    delimited  the  eastern  boundary  of  Lithuania  mainly 
according  to  ethnographic  considerations.     The  total  area  of  Lithuania, 
according  to  this  Treaty,   would  have  been  about  87,920  square  kilometers 
(33,,  937  sq.   miles).     However,    the  occupation  of  the  eastern  part  of  this 
territory,    together  with  the  city  of  Vilnius,    the  proclaimed  capital  of 
Lithuania,   by  Polish  troops  in  October,    1920,    left  Lithuania  with  a  terri- 
tory of  52,820  sq,   kilometers  (20,389  sq.   miles).     In  1921,   minor  border 
adjustments  based  on  ethnographic  considerations  took  place  by  agree- 
ment with  Latvia,  but  the  Lithuanian  territory  was  not  substantially 
changed  by  these  agreements.       In  January,   1923,   insurrection  in  the 
Klaipeda  region,   which  at  that  time  was  under  the  administration  of  the 
Allied  powers,   had  the  result  of  bring  this  region  under  Lithuanian 
sovereignty.      Thus,    2,850  sq.   kilometers  (1,100  sq.   miles)  of  territory 
were  added  to  Lithuania,   making  the  total  area  of  the  state  55,670  sq.   km. 
(21,489  sq.   miles).     In  relative  size,   the  interwar  Lithuanian  state  occu- 
pied an  area. which  was  larger  than  Belgium,   Holland,   Switzerland  or 
Denmark,  but  smaller  than  Latvia,   Czechoslovakia  or  Hungary. 

In  March,    1939,   under  threat  of  military  invasion,    Lithuania  was 
forced  to  give  up  the  Klaipeda  region  (Memel  Gebiet)  to  Nazi  Germany. 
In  October,    1939,   after  the  occupation  of  the  Vilnius  region  by  Soviet 
troops,   an  agreement  was  signed  between  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia 
according  to  which  the  city  of  Vilnius  and  the  immediately  surrounding 
.area  would  be  returned  to  Lithuania.      Thus,   after  losing  the  Klaipeda 
region  with  2,850  sq.   km.    (1,100  sq.   mi.),    Lithuania  gained  in  the  east 
6,656  sq.   kms.    (2,570  sq.   miles)  and,   until  the  forcible  incorporation  of 
Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  15,    1940,   its  territory  comprised 
about  59,700  sq.   km.    (23,000  sq.   miles).     After  the  incorporation  of 
Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union,   a  border  adjustment  on  ethnographic 


^Lietuvos  Istorija,    ed.   A,   Sapoka  (third  edition;  Fellbach/Wuerttem- 
berg,   Germany:    Patria,    1950),   p.    578. 
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grounds  was  made  along  the  Belorussian  and  Soviet  Lithuanian  frontier, 
according  to  which  some  2,873  sq.   kms.   were  added  to  the  Soviet 
Lithuanian  territory,   making  the  total  area  of  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  repub- 
lic,    as  of  January  I,    1941,   62,349  sq.    kilometers  (24,073  sq.   miles). 
After  the  Second  World  War  the  region  of  Klaipeda  was  added  to  the 
Soviet  Lithuanian  Republic,    thus  increasing  the  territory  to  its  present 
size  of  65,200  sq.   kms.    (25,174  sq.   miles). 

In  the  present  monograph,   independent  Lithuania  is  considered  as 
including  the  Klaipeda  region  (making  a  total  area  of  55,670  sq.   kms, 
or  21,489  sq.   miles).      The  present  area  of  Soviet  Lithuania  (65>  200 
sq.     km,    or  25,174  sq.   miles)  is  taken  as  basis  of  discussion. 

The  interwar  Lithuanian  state  had  the  following  boundaries:     in  the 
north  there  was  a  boundary  of  570  kilometers  (353  miles)  with  Latvia; 
in  the  east  and  south  there  ran  a  boundary  of  525  km.    (328  miles)  with 
Poland,   which  the  Lithuanians  considered  only  an  'administration  line1 
and  which  was  closed  to  all  traffic  until  1938;  in  the  west  the  boundary 
ran  for  272  kilometers  (170  miles)  with  German  East  Prussia  and  for 
92  kilometers  (57  miles)  with  the  Baltic  Sea.     The  geographical  location 
of  the  interwar  Lithuanian  State  was  between  21     and  26    30"  East 
Greenwich  longitude  and  between  54     and  56     451'  north  latitude. 
Lithuania  is  about  on  the  same  latitude  as  Denmark  and  Northern  Ireland 
in  Europe  and  Labrador  in  North  America. 

The  territorial  changes  wrought  by  the  Soviets  did  not  significantly 

alter  the  geographical  position  of  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  Lithuanian 

Socialist  Soviet  Republic,    (as  it  did  for  instance,   with  the  Polish  state), 

but  it  did  alter  the  relationship  between  this  republic  and  its  neighbors. 

i 
In  the  north  the  boundary- -which  no  more  limits  traffic  of  persons  and 

goods    than  that  between  Illinois  and  Indiana- -runs  now  with  the  Latvian 

Soviet  Republic.     In  the  east  and  south  the  boundary  is  with  the  Soviet 

Belorussian  Republic,   and  with  the  People's  Republic  of  Poland.     In  the 

west  Soviet  Lithuania  is  bordered  by  the  Kaliningrad  Oblast  (formerly 

the    Koenigsberg  region  of  East  Prussia)  under  the  administration  of  the 

Russian  Soviet  Republic,   and  by  the  57  miles  of  the  Baltic  Sea  coast. 
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In  practice  it  appears,    from  statements  of  refugees  and  inferences  from 
statements  in  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  press,    that  the  boundaries  with  the 
Latvian  and  Belorussian  Republics,   and  with  the  Kaliningrad  oblast  are 
largely  open--at  least  at  the  present  time.      The  border  with  Poland  and 
the  sea  coast,   on  the  other  hand,   appear  to  be  closely  guarded. 

B.     Topography,     Hydrography  and  Soils 

The  land  surface  of  the  Lithuanian  territory  is  an  extension  of  the 

Central  European  plain.      This  plain,   however,    is  not  of  competely  level 

but  of  gently  undulating  character.     In  two  regions  of  Lithuania,   namely, 

v 
those  of  Zemaiciai  (in  the  west)  and  of  Auk&tai6iai  (in  the  eastern  region) 

these  undulations  rise  to  hill  groupings  which,   however,   do  not  exceed 
250  meters  in  height  (less  than  800  feet).    These  hills  do  not  rise  sharply 
from  the  surrounding  area.     Only  gradually  the  undulations  of  the  ground 
become  more  pronounced,   begin  to  occur  more  often,   and  finally  cul- 
minate in  one  or  several  hills  dominating  the  countryside.      This  terrain 
has  been  formed  by  the  glaciers  which  covered  the  present  Lithuanian 
territory  on  several  occasions.      Through  their  advance  and  later  slow 
melting-away  process,    the  basis  for  the  Lithuanian  surface  features 
was  formed.     The  surface  was  later  modified  by  erosion  of  streams 
which  carried  into  the  sea  the  waters  of  the  melting  glaciers,   forming  the 
present-day  river  beds  and  the  abundant  lakes,   which  are  especially 
numerous  in  the  hilly  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  country.     Besides 
forming  hills  and  depressions,    the  glaciers  left  various  stones,    sands, 
and  clays  in  the  form  of  numerous  moraine  deposits  which  at  the  present 
time  provide  raw  materials  for  construction,   but  which  also  have  obstructed 
agricultural  work  in  the  fields  and  contributed   considerably  to  lessening 
the  fertility  of  the  Lithuanian  fields. 

Topographically  the  surface  of  Lithuania  could  be  divided  into  four 
regions.      The  first  would  be  the  low  plain  region  which  extends  along  the 
Baltic  seacoast  and  the  river  Nemunas  up  to  Kaunas,   not  exceeding  300 
feet  in  height.      The  second  is  the  Zemaic'iai  highlands  region  in  the 
western  part  of  Lithuania  wh©re  hills  vary  from  300  feet  to  about  750  feet 
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in  height.      The  third  is  the  Nevezis  basin  lowlands  which  divide  the 
Zemaiciai  heights  from  the  Auk^taiciai  heights  region.      This  basin  is 
approximately  50  miles  wide  and  the  lowlands  in  it  do  not  exceed  300  feet 
in  height.      The  fourth  region  is  that  of  the  Auk^taiciai  hills  which  run 
from  the  south-western  tip  of  Lithuania  along  the  eastern  border  with 
Belorussia.      This  hill  region  is  part  of  the  Baltic  hills  group  running 
through  Polish  territory  and  extending  in  the  north  to  Latvia.      The  hills 
do  not  exceed  800  feet  in  height.     Among  them  are  inerspersed  numerous 
lakes  of  varying  sizes.     Lakes  are  especially  abundant  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Lithuania,   where  their  presence  makes  for  the  most 
picturesque  landscape  in  all  of  the  country. 

The  most  important  river  in  Lithuania  is  the  Nemunas,   of  which 
about  500  kilometers  (over  300  miles)  is  in  the  present  territory  of  Soviet 
Lithuania.     Its  basin  covers  over  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  Lithuania. 
The  main  tributaries  of  the  Nemunas  are  the  Neris,   Nevezis,   Merkys  and 
Dubysa  rivers.      Other  rivers  of  importance  which  carry  their  waters  not 
to  the  Nemunas  but  to  the  north  are  the  Venta  and  Musa  rivers  which 
flow  into  Latvian  territory.      The  amount  of  water  that  is  carried  away 

by  the  rivers  of  Lithuania  has  been  calculated  to  be  about  12  cubic  kilo- 

2 
meters  per  year.        However,    the  amount  of  water  flowing  down  the  rivers 

is  very  unevenly  distributed  over  the  year.     In  spring  during  the  flood 

period  of  about  14  days  after  the  melting  of  the  snow  has  begun,   the  amount 

of  water  carried  by  the   rivers  is  ten  times  larger  than  the  yearly    aver- 

3 
age.  This  gives  rise  to  spring  floods  which  occur  every  year  and 

damage  bridges  and  river  banks.     During  the  summer  the  water  level  in 
the  rivers  sinks  considerably,    thus  impeding  navigation  on  the  usually 
navigable  portions  of  the  rivers.      The  total  length  of  the  river  waterways 
in  Lithuania  is  2740  kilometers  of  which  over  500  kilometers  are  navi- 
gable by  steamships  and  the  rest  are  usable  only  for  the  rafting  of 


2 
S.   Kolupaila,    "Water  Economy,  "  Lietuva,    Jan.  -March,    1953,   p.  8. 

3 
Hans  Mortensen,    Litauen,    Grundzuege  Einer  Landeskunde    (Breslau: 

Osteuropa-Institut,    1926),   p.    30. 
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timber.  The  principal  stretches  of  rivers  that  are  navigable  by  steam- 

ships are  from  Kaunas  downstream  on  the  Nemunas  river;  a  stretch  of 

about  45  kilometers  on  the    Neris  river  around  the  city  of  Vilnius;  and  a 

•  \/        5 
29  kilometer  stretch  of  the  lower  Nevezis.        The  hydroelectric  potential 

of  the  Lithuanian  rivers  has  been     calculated  to  amount  to  about  300,000 

kilowatts.     The  greatest  potential  is  on  the  Nemunas  and  Neris  rivers, 

where  there  exist  several  locations  eminently  suitable  for  large  capacity 

hydroelectric  stations. 

In  the  present  Lithuanian  Republic  there  are  about  4,000  lakes, 

mostly  of  glacial  origin,   comprising  about  1.  5%  of  the  total  land  area  of 

the  country.      The  greatest  number  of  lakes  can  be  found  in  the     Zemaiciai 

hills  region,    the  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  of  Lithuania,,     Lakes  are 

almost  completely  lacking  in  the  Nevezis  basin  region.     Only  a  few-of 

these  lakes  exceed  20  sq.   kilometers  in  size.     Many  lakes  have  already 

changed  into  moors  and  peat  deposits  and  others  are  in  the  process  of 

change,   but  numerous  lakes  remain,    especially  in  the  eastern  part  of 

Lithuania,   to  increase  the  picturesqueness  of  the  countryside  in  that  area. 

Besides,    they  serve  as  an  additional  water  supply,   as  fishing  grounds, 

and,   if  dammed  up,   could  give  an  additional  100,000  kilowatts  of 

7 
hydroelectric  energy. 

Swamps  and  peat  bogs  of  smaller  size  are  almost  evenly  distributed 

over  the  area.     Concentration  of  larger  bogs  and  peat  deposits  which  can 

be  utilized  for  production  of  electricity  can  be  found  near  Varniai,   in 

western  Lithuania;  near'Siauliai,   at  Lake  Rekyva;  near,  Kaunas,   in  the 


4 
"Litovskaia  Sovetskaia    Socialisticheskaia  Respublika,  "  Bol'shaia 

Sovetskaia  Entsiklopediia   (2nd  edition;  Moscow,    1954),  XXV,    250. 

5 
Strukturbericht  uber  das  Ostland:  Teil  I  Ostland  in  Zahlen  (Riga, 
Latvia!     Reichskomissar  fur  das  Ostland,    1942),    114. 

Kolupaila,   pp.    13-14. 

7Ibid. 
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Ezerelis  region;  and  near  Lake  Zuvintas,   in  southern  Lithuania.     Addition- 
al large  areas  of  swamps  and  peat  bogs  can  be  found  in  the  region  south  of 
Vilnius.   Swamps  and  peat  bogs  include  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of 
Lithuania. 

The  turfy  (relatively  high  humus  content),  podsolized  (leached)  soils 
and  podsolized  marshy  soils  take  up  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  land  sur- 
face of  Lithuania.     About  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  land  is  in  turfy  calcereous 

and  loamy-clayey  soils.     Swampy  soils  take  up  about  3  per  cent  of  the  area 

g 
and  alluvial  soils  about  I  per  cent.     In  mechanical  composition  the  soils  vary 

from  heavy  clay  soils  through  medium  clayey  or  loamy  soils  to  light  or 
sandy  or  gravelly  soils.     Prevailing  soils  are  those  developed  from  med- 
ium and  light,    slightly  calceueous  moraine  clays.       Sandy  soils  make  up 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  Republic  and  the  greater   part  of  them 
is  covered  by  forests.       Light    soils  are  most  abundant  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Lithuania.       In  terms  of  the  mechanical  composition  of  the  soils,    the 
country  could  be  subdivided  into  three  main  parts:    1)    the  northwestern 
part,   which  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  Klaipeda  region  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Zemaiciai  area,   contains  mostly  clayey  with  sand  medium  and  strong- 
ly podsolized  soils,    together  with  peaty  podsolized  soils;    2)  the  central 
region,   including  the  whole  of  the  Nevezis  river  basin,  part  of  the    Musa 
river  basin,   and  parts    of  the  Suvalkija  region,    contains  mostly  clayey- 
turfy,   weakly  podsolized  soils,    together  with  turfy-calcereous  and  turfy- 
clayey  soils;  and    3)  the  southeastern  part,   which  contains  sandy,   light 
clayey  soils  moderately  podsolized.       The  central  region  of  the  country, 
whose  soils  have  developed  from  carbonate -rich  parent  materials,   is  the 

most  fertile  and  has  been  put  to  more  intensive  cultivation  than  the  other 

9 
regions  of  Lithuania.         In  general,   the  Lithuanian  soils  are  of  an  acid 

nature  with  relatively  impervious  subsoils  ands    therefore,   poor  drainage. 

Without  artificial  drainage  and  intensive  fertilization,   either  with  arti- 


8 
Bol'sh.   Sov.   Ents.,  XXV,   250. 


9 
Discussion  based  on  Bol'sh.   Sov.   Ent.  ,XXV,    250,   and  Jurgis 

Kriksciunas,   Agriculture  in  Lithuania  (Kaunas:   The  Lithuanian  Chamber 

of  Commerce,    1938),   pp.    27-29. 
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ficial    fertilizers  or  animal  manure,   the  yields  would  be  very  low.      The 
yields  of  the  light  soils  can  be  improved  by  spreading  peat  on  the  fields; 
the  yields  of  the  acid  soils  by  the   spreading  of  lime  and  the  providing  of 
better  drainage.      The  heavy  clay  soils,   provided  they  have  good  drainage, 
have  better  fertility  in  Lithuania  than  in  Western  Europe  because  the 
four  months'  frost  period  freezes  the  soil  to  depths  of  about  1.  5  meters 
and  thus  allows  it  "to  rest"  and  contributes  to  its  crumbling  and  aeration 
when  thawing  out.  For  illustrations  of  land  fertility  areas  (according 

to  Soviet  tax  figures),    see  the  map  on  the  next  page. 

C .     Climatic  Conditions 

Lithuania,   as  has  been  stated,    lies  on  about  the  same  latitude  as 
Northern  Ireland,    central  England,    Denmark,   and  Southern  Sweden,   all 
areas  of  maritime  climate.      The  climate  of  these  countries,   however^   is 
somewhat  more  temperate  than  Lithuania's,   due  to  the  influence  on  them 
of  the  Gulf  stream.      That  is,    the  Lithuanian  summers  are  hotter, 
approaching  in  their  temperatures  summers  in  central  Germany,   while 
the  temperatures  in  winter  drop  to  lower  levels  than  in  the  above-mentioned 
area.     The  July  average  temperatures  are   -17     C  on  the  seashore  and 
-19     C  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Lithuania.      The  January  average  tempera- 
tures are  -3     C  at  the  seashore  and  -6     C  in  the  eastern  parts.     The  in- 
fluence of  the  Baltic  sea  on  the  climate  of  Lithuania  extends  inland  for 
only  approximately  50  kilometers  from  the  coast.     In  general,    th~    Lithu- 
anian climate  is  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  air  mass  moving  e,st 
from  the  Atlantic,   but  sometimes  this  influence  is  rapidly  reversed  by 
the  cool  air  masses  which  move  into  the  area  from  the  North- -especially 
in  winter,    early  spring  and  fall --and  which  give  rise  to  rapid  temperature 
changes,   causing  great  damage  to  crops  and  vegetation.      The  temperature 
averages    thus  do  not  show  the  rather  variable  temperatures  which  gener- 
ally prevail  in  Lithuania,   and  which  account,    in  part,    for  the  relatively 


Kriksciunas,   pp.    22,    27-29, 
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short  growing  season.      The  growing  season  with  temperatures  above  +5     C 

lasts  on  the  average   169  days  in  the  seashore  regions,    199  days  in  the 

Kaunas  region,   and  202  days  in  the  Kybartai  region.     This  is  from  about 

the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  September.      The  amount  of  sunshine  per 

year  is  about  1,600  hours  in  northern  and  central  Lithuania  and  about 

1,800  hours  in  southern  Lithuania,   which  is  more  than  in  England,   Holland, 

and  western  Germany,  but  less  than  in  the  southern  and  southeastern 

parts  of  Europe  or  in  southern  Russia.      The  ground  is  frozen  up  to 

1.5  meters  in  depth  for  about  four  months  (November  through  February). 

The  annual  amount  of  precipitation  in  Lithuania  varies  from  about 

800  millimeters  in  the  southwestern  part  (the  Zemaiciai  region)  to  576 

v 
millimeters  in  the  Siauliai  region.     In  the  eastern  parts  of  Lithuania 

precipitation  amounts  to  about  650  millimeters.     Maximum  rainfall  is  in 
August,    except  in  the  seashore  regions  where  the  maximum  is  in  October  - 
November.     Part  of  the  precipitation  falls  as  snow  and  the  maximum 
thickness  of  the  snow  cover  is  about  one  meter.      Under  the  prevailing 
temperature,   the  amount  of  precipitation  is  sufficient  and  in  certain 
regions  even  excessive  for  the  Lithuanian  climatic  conditions.     It  is  not 
as  suitable  for  the  improvement  of  meadows  and  pastures  as  in  Holland 
and  England,   and  not  as  good  for  cereal  crops  as  in  Hungary,   Rumania, 
and  the  Ukraine.     In  general,    rainfall  in  Lithuania  exceeds  evaporation, 
so  the  land  areas  with  the  impervious  subsoil  are  constantly  water-logged 
unless  they  are  artificially  drained.     August  rains  coincide  with  the  grain 
harvesting  period,   and  the  grain,  therefore,    requires  artificial  kiln  drying 
if  higher  standards  of  grain  are  to  be  achieved. 

In  general,   it  can  be  stated  that  the  majority  of  crops  grown  in 
Central  Europe  can  be  cultivated  successfully  in  Lithuania.     Bread  cereals 
and  other  grains,   various  legumes  and  beet  roots,    can  be  grown  as  suc- 
cessfully in  Lithuania  as  in  Western  Europe.     Only  crops  which  require 
longer  periods  of  vegetation,    such  as  corn,    do  not  come  to  ripeness  in 
Lithuania  (although  even  corn  can  be  grown  for  silage,    though  not  for  seed 
purposes).      The  shortness  of  the  vegetation  period  means  that  the  field 
work    has  to  be  completed  over  shorter  periods  of  time  than  generally  in 
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Western  Europe.      This  requires,   during  the  period  of  vegetation,    larger 
amounts  of  draft  power  and  larger  numbers  of  workers  who,    in  winter, 
cannot  be  provided  with  suitable  employment  on  farms. 

The  regional  differences  in  the  climate  of  Lithuania  are  slight,    due 
to  the  smallness  of  the  area,    so  that  the  harvests  are  generally    "good"  or 
"bad,"  in  individual  years,    throughout  the  entire  country. 

D.    Fauna  and  Flora 

The  animal  wildlife  of  Lithuania  is  similar  to  that  of  Central  and 
Western  Europe.       Small  rodents  are  the  most  numerous  animals.        Thus, 
there  exist  in  great  numbers  hares,    hedgehogs,   moles,    field  mice,   and 
squirrels.       Of  the  larger  animals  there  are  found  most  often  foxes,   mar- 
tens,  polecats,    otters,   badgers  and  wildboars,    and  in    the  larger  massive 
forests  there  are  wolves.       More  rare  are  elk,    red  deer  and  roe-deer. 
At  the  present  time,   according  to  Soviet  sources,    the  reintroduction  of 
beavers  is  being  attempted. 

Lithuanianwild  birds  are  especially  numerous  in  variety  and  num- 
bers.      There  are  over  300  species  of  wild  birds,    of  which  40  species  are 
birds  of  prey.       In  the  country  there  can  be  found:  Loons,   herons,   white 
storks,   wild  ducks  and  geese,    swans,    heathcocks,    eagles,    hawks,    hazel 
grouse,   white  and  gray  partridges,   quail,    various  members  of  the  crow 
family,   and  numerous  kinds  of  smaller  wild  birds,   among  them  the 
nightingale . 

In  the  waters  of  the  country  about  fifty  different  species  of  fish  can 
be  found,   including  pike,    carp,   bass,   bream,    salmon,    trout,    and  others. 
In  the  coastal  waters  of  Lithuania  cod,   plaice  (flounder)  and  herring  can 
be  caught.       Especially  rich  in  fish  is  the  Kursiu   Marios    (Kurisches  Haff ) , 
an  inland  bay  south  of  Klaipeda. 

Among  accultured  (domesticated)  animals  the  following  are  the  most 
widespread:  horses  (mostly  light  and  middle -heavy  types),    cows  (usually 
of  mixed  local  strains),   pigs  and  sheep.       The  number  of  goats  kept  in  the 


The  above  discussion  of  climatic  conditions  is  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing: Krik^ciunas,   pp.    21-27;  Mortensen,   pp.    4-15;  Bol'sh.    Sov.    Ent.  , 
loc .    cit.  ;  A.   Bendorius,  Lietuva  (Chicago:  Suduva,    1952?),   pp.    38-42. 
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country  is  relatively  very  small.     Asses,   draft  oxen,   and  draft  cows 
were  never  kept  in  Lithuania.     (For  the  relative  and  absolute  numbers  of 
animals  kept  see  Chapters  XVII  and  XVIII. )    Dogs  and  cats  are  widely 
kept. 

The  plant  life  of  Lithuania- -including  both  naturally  growing  and 
cultivated  plants --is  similar  to  that  found  in  the  central  and  western  parts 
of  Europe.     In  Soviet  Lithuania  the  following  plants  are  cultivated:     grains, 
such  as  rye,   wheat,  barley  and  oats  take  up  about  65%  of  the  sown  area; 
technical  crops,    (mostly  long-stemmed  flax)  take  up  about  5.7%  of  the 
sown  area;  in  addition,     sugar  beets  and  tobacco  are  planted.     About  12% 
of  the  sown  area  is  taken  by  potatoes  and  vegetables.     Grass  cultures, 

such  as  various  perennial  grasses  and  silo  rootcrops,    take  up  about    18% 

12 
of  the  area.  Of  the  legumes,   peas  and  beans  are  widely  grown,   while 

among  the  cultured  grasses  clover  and  timothy  are  most  widespread. 
Among  other  grain  crops  buckwheat  is  to  be  noted.     It  is  largely  grown  in 
the  more  sandy  areas  of  Southern  Lithuania.     Among  the  fodder  plants 
vetch  is  grown. 

In  the  gardens  and  orchards  of  Lithuania  the  following  fruit  trees 
are  cultivated:    apple,   pear,  plum  and  cherry.     The  trees  are  of  the  more 
hardy  strains,   which  allows  them  to  winter  more  successfully.      The  un- 
usually severe  winters  which  from  time  to  time  occur  in  Lithuania,   with 
temperatures  dropping  to  -30     C  and  even  lower,    cause  great  damage  to 
fruit  trees.     In  addition  to  fruit  trees,    various  kinds  of  berry  bushes  are 
common,    of  which  the  more  notable  are  red  and  black  currant,    gooseberry 
and  raspberry  shrubs.     In  the  decorative  gardens  of  the  farmsteads  the 
following  plants  were  commonly  found:     the   southernwood  trees  (Artemisia 
abrotanum  L) ,    common  rue  (Ruta  graveolens  L),   and  the  common  periwin- 
kle   Vinca  minor  L) .     Around  the  farmsteads  and  in  the  decorative  gardens 
which  were  kept  in  almost  every  farmstead  there  were  the  common  lilac 
(Syringa  vulgaris  L  ),    common  mock  orange  (Philadelphus  coronarius  L  ), 

snowberry  bushes  (Symphoricarphus  racemosus  Mich),   and  the  common 

1  3 
horse  chestnut  tree  (Aesculus  hippocastanum  L  ).  In  the  gardens,   at 


12Bol'sh.   Sov.   Ent.,   XXV,    265. 


1  3 

Names  for  the  plants  were  taken  from  J.   Rauktys,    "Pastabos 

Apie  Lietuvos  Augalij^,  "  (Notes  on  Lithuanian  Plants)  Naujienos,   April  30, 

1955. 
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at  least  during  the  period  of  independence,    several  hives  of  bees  were 
usually  kept  by  each  farm  household. 

The  forests  of  Lithuania,   which  at  the  present  time,   according  to 

Soviet  data,   take  up  about  16%  of  the  total  area  of  the  Soviet  Lithuanian 

14 
republic        are  mostly  mixed  in  nature,   with  coniferous  strains  heavily 

prevailing.      Two-thirds  of  the  forest  area  can  be  classified  as  being  co- 
niferous,  in  which,    however,   pure  strands  are  rare.     About  40%  of  the 
total  forest  area  is  in  spruces,   about  25%  in  pines.      The  coniferous 
stands  predominate  in  the  northern  part  of  Lithuania  and  the  poorer   sandy 
soils  of  eastern  and  southern  Lithuania.     Among  the  deciduous  trees 
birches  predominate,   with  about  11%  of  the  total  area.     Other  deciduous 
trees  which  are  common  in  Lithuania  are  the  aspen,   black  and  white  alder 
and  hornbeams.     Lees  frequently  occuring  at  present,   although  formerly 
much  more  common,   are  oak,    linden,   ash,   and  maple  trees.     In  the  marshy 
areas  a,nd  in  bogs  and  forests,   numerous  shrubs  occur,   including  willows, 
hazel,   dogroses  and  others.     Forests  and  bogs  are  rich  in  berries  such  as 
whortle  berries,   bog  billberries,   cranberries,   wild  raspberries  and  cow- 
berries.    In  the  forests  there  are  numerous  strains  of  mushrooms,   mostly 
of  edible  kinds.     River  banks  and  steeper  slopes  are  usually  covered  with 
bushes  and  shrubs  of  the  above-mentioned  kinds.     Well -developed  natural 
grass  growth  occurs  mostly  only  in  the  river  alluvial  soils  and  other  loca- 
tions where  humidity  and  soil  conditions  permit  it.      The  total  number  of 

15 
species  of  trees  and  bushes  growing  naturally  in  Lithuania  is  about  100. 

E.     Natural  Resources  and  Their  Distribution 

In  the  territory  of  Lithuania  there  are  neither  coal  nor  iron  deposits, 
nor  oil-bearing  strata.      Thus  the  basis  for  heavy  industry  is  completely 


14 

Bol'sh.   Sov.   EntsikL  ,.    Vol.    25,   p.    250. 

15 

The  above  discussion  of  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Lithuania  is  based  on 

J.    Rauktys,    "Notes  on  Lithuanian  Plants,  "  Naujienos,   April  30,    1955;  A. 

Bendorius,    Lietuva,   pp.    52-54,  Lithuanian  Agriculture  and  Statistics,    ed. 

by  A.   Musteikis,   Dillingen ,    Germany,    1948;  A.   Knk§ciunas,   Agriculture 

in  Lithuania,   pp.    22-29;  Bolshaia  Sovetskaia  Entsiklopediia,   Vol.    25,  pp. 

250-251  and  p.    265;  Mortensen,    Litauen,    Grundzuege  Einer  Landeskunde, 

pp.    32-38. 
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absent.      The  main  natural  resources  of  the  country  are  peat;  various  con- 
struction materials;  some  raw  materials  for  fertilizer  production;  the  hy- 
droelectric potential  of  the  rivers  and  lakes;  fisheries  on  the  internal  waters; 
and  mineral  water  springs. 

Lithuanian  peat  reserves  are  contained  in  several  large    (peat  bog) 
massifs  of  ripe  peat,   and  in  a  very  large  number  of  smaller  bogs  whose 
peat  is  more  suitable  for  local  exploitation.     Estimates  of  the  reserves  vary 
between  120,  000  hectares  of  peat  bogs  with  about  26  5,  000,  000  tons  of  air- 

dried,    33%  moisture  peat,        and  180,000  hectares  of  peat  bogs  with 

17 

450,000,000  tons  of  air  dried  peat  reserves.  Some  estimates,   however, 

18 
seem  very  high,   run  up  to  one  billion  tons  of  air -dried  peat  reserves. 

Whatever  the  exact  amount  of  the  peat  reserves,    their  existence  and  proper 
exploitation  can  contribute  much  to  alleviate  the  fuel -poor  economy  of 
Lithuania. 

The  following  mineral  resources  are  available  in  Lithuania  and  are 
being  utilized  for  preparation  of  various  construction  materials  and  ferti- 
lizers: gypsum  and  anhydrates,   chalk  and  chalky  marl,   limestone  and 
chalkstone,   flints,   minerals,    salts.     In  addition,    there  is  some  swamp  iron 
ore,   which  is  not  being     utilized  because  of  its  low  iron  content.     Gypsum 
is  found  mostly  in  the  Birzai  and  Pasvalys  region.     Limestone  and  chalk 

stone  strata  which  come  up  to  the  surface  and  are  therefore  easy  to  exploit 

v 
are  found  near  the  Latvian  border  in  the  Zagare,   Akmene  and  Vegeriai  re- 
gions.     These  strata  are  utilized  for  cement  production  and  for  preparation 
of  lime  for  soil  improvements.     Chalk  strata  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
Nemunas  River  near  Jurbarkas  and  Skirsnemune  and  near  the  river  Merkys. 
These,    too,   are  suitable  for  cement,   especially  for  Portland  cement  pro- 


Reports  of  the  Commission  for  the  Study  of  the  Economic  Recon- 
struction of  Lithuania,    1951,   as  cited  in  the  News  from  Behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,    Oct.    1954,   pp.    7-8. 

17 

Neishtadt,   M.I.    Torfyanoi  Fond  U.  S.  S.  R.  ,   Nauchnyj  Ochot 

Tsentralnoi  Torfyanoi  Opytnoi  Stantsil  za  1941-1942  g.     Moscow,    1946,   p.    9 

as  cited  by  Kazakov,   Soviet  Peat  Resources,   p.    15. 

1 8 

Bendorius,   Lietuva,   p.    24. 
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duction.     Clays  and  sands  suitable  for  brick  and  tile  production  are  found 
pretty  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  land  and  are  utilized  in  local  brick- 
yards,  for  manufacturing  of  bricks,   drainage  pipes,    roof  tile,   etc.     The 
most  notable  mineral  water  springs  - -whose  curative  powers  are  equal  to 
those  of  the  famous  spas  of  Western  European  countries --are  found  in  the 
Druskininkai,   Birstonas,   Stakliskes,   Pasvalys,   and  Likenai  localities. 

The  hydroelectric  resources  of  Lithuania  are  relatively  small,    even 
when  compared  to  the  other  Baltic  republics  of  Latvia  and  Estonia.      This  is 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  comparative  absence  of  sharp  falls  in  the  river 
beds,   due  to  the  gradual  terrain  features  in  the  area,   comparatively  low 
precipitation  in   the  river  basins,    and  the  extremely  unequal  amounts  of 
water  carried  in  the  rivers  during  the  various   seasons.     According  to  the 
Lithuanian  hydrographer ,   Professor  Steponas  Kolupaila,    the  summary  nine 
month  potential  hydroelectric  power  capacity  of  the  Lithuanian  rivers  is 
about  225,000  kilowatts.     In  general,   Kolupaila  states  that  the  total  capacity 
of  the  larger  Lithuanian  rivers  would  be  between  200-300,000  kilowatts  and 
with  the  damming  up  of  certain  lakes  a  total  capacity  of  about  400,000  kilo- 
watts could  be  reached.      The  natural  locations  for  the  building  of  larger 
hydroelectric  plants  are  on  the  Nemunas       river  at  the  Birstonas  Bend, 
where  a  station  of  about  50,000  kilowatt  capacity  could  be  erected,   and  im- 
mediately above  Kaunas  at  Petrasiunai.     On  the  river  Neris  there  are  three 
locations  between  Vilnius  and  Kaunas  where  stations  could  be  built  and  three 
locations  above  the  city  of  Vilnius.     No  larger  hydroelectric  plants  exist  yet 
in  Lithuania. 

Lithuanian  inland  waters,   especially  the  lakes,   are  well  stocked  with 
fresh  water  fish,   but  fishing  in  them  has  only  local  significance. 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  utilization  of  Lithuania's  resource: 
will  be  found  in  Chapters  XV  and  XVI. 


19 

Sources  for  the  discussion  on  peat  and  construction  material  re- 

sources:     V.   Slizys,    "Analysis  of  Construction  Materials ,  "  Transactions 

of  the  L.S.S.R.   Academy  of  sciences,   Vol.    1,    1947,   pp.    187-88;    Damusis 

and  Saldukiene,    "Lithuanian  Mineral  Resources,"  Lietuva,    April-June,    1953, 

pp.    100-117;     Bendorius,    Lietuva,   pp.    22-24;     Bolshai"aT~Sov .    Entsikp,    Vol. 

25,   p.    250. 

20 

Basis  for  discussion  St.    Kolupaila,    ""Water  Economy,"  Lietuva, 

Jan.- March,    1953,   pp.    8-14. 
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THE  POPULATION  OF  LITHUANIA 

According  to  the  most  recent  complete  and  official  record  of  the 
Lithuanian  population- -the  census  of  1923  v    supplemented  by  a  census  made 
in  the  Klaipeda  Territory  in  1925- -the  total  population  of  the  State  was 
2,170,616  persons,    of  whom  12,457  were  foreigners.     Broken  down  accord- 
ing to  nationality   and  unit  (Lithuania  proper  or  Klaipeda),   with  the  percent- 
age which  each  ethnic  group  forms  of  the  total  population  of  the  given  unit, 
the  following  table  is  obtained  (in  thousands): 

Lithuania  Proper         Klaipeda  Territory         Total 

37.6      (27.6%)  1739.5      (80.6%) 

0.6         (0.4)  154.3       (7.2) 

59.3      (43.5) 


0.3        (0.2) 


38.4      (28.1) 


Lithuanians 

1701.9 

(84,2%) 

Jews 

153.7 

(7.5) 

Germans 

29.  2 

(1.4) 

Poles 

65.6 

(3.2) 

White  Russians 

4.4 

(0.2) 

Russians 

50.  5 

(2.5) 

Letts 

14.9 

(0.7) 

Others 

8.8 

(0.1) 

Meme  I  lander  s 

d.7)_ 

- 

88.6 

(4.1) 

65.6 

(3.0) 

4.4 

(0.2) 

50.7 

(2.4) 

14.9 

(0.7) 

1.7 

(0.1) 

38.4 

(1.8) 

2029.0  (2021.9)       136.2  2158.  I 

T 


The  figures  under  "Total"  are  drawn  from  the  official  Annuaire 
Statistique  de     la  Lithuanie,   XI  (1938),    15;  the  figures  for  "Klaipeda,"  based 
on  the  census  of  June  20,    1925,   are  drawn  from  Henry  de  Chambon,    La 
Lithuanie  Moderne  (2nd  ed.  ;  Paris:  Editions  de  la  Revue  Parlementaire, 
1933),  p.    84;  the  figures  for  "Lithuania  Proper"  are  drawn  from  the  German 
publication  Ostland  in  Zahlen,   p.    2.      The  small  discrepancy  in  the  totals 
seems  due  to  the  German  document's  statement  of  8800  "Others;''  this  is 
probably  an  error,   for  the  German  figures  are  otherwise  in  concordance 
with  those  which  could  be  derived  from  the  other  two  sources.      The  national- 
ity of  those  who  described  themselves  as  "Memellanders"  is  uncertain. 
They  might  be  either  Germans  or  Lithuanians  seeking  to  guard  themselves 
against  the  results  of  the  recent  or  of  some  future  change  of  ownership  of 
the  territory.     But  the  pro -Lithuanian  Chambon  states  that  they  were  mostly 
illiterate  peasants  of  Lithuanian  tongue  who  had  been  under  German  control 
for  so  long  that  they  were  uncertain  of  their  nationality,    or  feared  an  im- 
minent restoration  of  German  control. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  breakdown  of  the  population,   including 

2 
foreigners,    according  to  religion: 

Roman  Catholic                    1,746,942  (80.48%) 

Reformed                                     207,118  (9.54%) 

Orthodox                                        45,122  (2.54%) 

Other  Christians                          1,889  (0.09%) 

Jews                                              157,527  (7.26%) 

Other  Non-Christians                1,640  (0.02%) 

Unknown  378 


2,  170,616 

There  was,    of  course,   a  close  correlation  between  nationality  and    religion: 

the  great  majority  of  the  Lithuanians  and  most  of  the  Poles  were  Catholics; 

most  of  the  Russians  were  Orthodox;  most  of  the  Germans,    and  a  few  Lithu 

anians,   were  Reformed. 

3 
The  distribution  of  the  population  according  to  age  was  as  follows: 


0-1 

59,970 

2.44% 

1-5 

178,  609 

8.  23% 

5-9 

178,081 

8.20% 

10-14 

255,430 

11.77% 

15-19 

264, 528 

12.  19% 

20-24 

232, 113 

10.69% 

25-29 

182, 354 

8.40% 

30-34 

130,992 

6.03% 

35-39 

105,750 

4.87% 

40-44 

98,666 

4.  55% 

45-49 

90,964 

4.  19% 

50-59 

172,279 

7 .  94% 

60-69 

139,016 

6.40% 

70-79 

61,203 

2.82% 

Over  80 

26,6  51 

I.  23% 

Unknown 

1,010 
2,170,616 

Lithuanie,   XI, 

0.25% 

L'Annuaire  Statistique   de  la 

15. 

3 
Ibid. 
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Distributed  according  to  sex,    there  were   1,034,563  men  and 

1 ,  136,  053  women  in  the  total  population.     Of  these,    1,  472,  945  were  das  si 

fied  as  ''active,11  697,671  as  "passive.  "    Of  the  active  population,   the 

4 
following  was  the  distribution  according  to  occupation: 

Agriculture                                             1,129,870  76.71% 

Industry  and  crafts                                    94,731  6.43% 

Transport  and  communications          15,585  1.06% 

Commerce  and  credit                              37,268  2.53% 

Public  service  and  47,808  3.22% 

liberal  professions 

Other  148,083  10.05% 

No  official  census  was  taken  after  1923  in  Lithuania,  but  the  annual 

estimates  of  the  total  population  are  as  follows,   with  the  rate  of  increase 

c 
per  thousand: 


1923 

2,174,941 

13.  3 

1924 

2,203,  312 

13.  1 

1925 

2,229,876 

12.0 

1926 

2,259,151 

13.  1 

1927 

2,286,368 

12.  1 

1928 

2,316,615 

13.  2 

1929 

2,340,029 

10.  1 

1930 

2,367,042 

11.  5 

1931 

2,392,983 

11.0 

1932 

2,421,777 

12.0 

1933 

3,451, 173 

12.  1 

1934 

3,476,154 

10.  2 

1935 

2,499,529 

9.4 

1936 

2,526,535 

10.8 

1937 

2,549,669 

10.8 

1938 

2,575,363 

9.  1 

Of  the  1938  estimated  total,   it  is  stated  that  2,421,570  were  residents 
of  Lithuania  proper,    and  153,793  of  Klaipeda  Territory.     If  it  is  assumed, 
for  convenience,   that  the  proportion  of  each  ethnic  group  to  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  given  unit  was  the  same  in  1938  as  in  1923,   their  composition 


4  Ibid,    16. 

5Ibid.  -16 
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would  be  as  follows: 

Lithu; 

ania  Proper 

Klaipeda 

Total 

Lithuanians 

2039. 0 

42.  5 

2081.  5 

Jews 

far.  h 

0.6 

182.  2 

Germans 

34.  0 

66.9 

100.  9 

Poles 

77.  5 

-- 

77.  5 

White  Russians 

4.9 

-- 

4.9 

Russians 

60.  5 

0.  3 

60.  8 

Letts 

17.  0 

-- 

17.0 

Others 

2.4 

-- 

2.4 

Memellanders 

43.  2 

43.  2 

During  1939  the  Klaipeda  Territory  was  forcibly  retroceded  to  Ger- 
many,  and,    of  some  150,000  inhabitants,    it  is  reported  that  21,000  Lithuan- 
ians and  Jews  fled  across  the  frontier  into  Lithuania.        Since  there  were 
hardly  more  than  1,000  Jews  in  the   Territory,    it  follows  that  about  20,000 
Lithuanians- -presumably  those  residents  of  the  city  who  had  publicly  identi- 
fied themselves  as  of  that  nationality,    rather  than  the  uncertain  and  ambig- 
uous rural  "Memellanders"'- -entered  Lithuania  at  that  time.      The  total 
population  of  the  country  was  thus  reduced  to  about  2,443,000;  the  Lithuan« 
ian  population  was  reduced  to  about  2,060,000;  and  the  German  population 
to  about  34, 000. 

Later  in  1939,   however,    a  portion  of  the  Vilnius  area  was  restored 

7 

to  Lithuania.     A  German  source      states  that  the  population  of  this  portion 

of  the  Vilnius  area,   according  to  a  Polish  census  of  1931,    was  as  follows 
(in  thousands): 


Lithuanians 

27.  5 

5.7% 

Jews 

94.9 

19.6% 

Germans 

0.9 

0.2% 

Poles 

282.6 

58.6% 

White  Russians 

66.2 

13.7% 

Great  Russians 

8.  5 

1.8% 

Others 

1.9 

0.4% 

482.  5 
~6~ 


Thomas  G.    Chase,    The  Story  of  Lithuania  (New  York:  Stratford  House 
1946),   p.    294. 

7 
Ostland  in  Zahlen,   p .    2, 
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Because  of  the  natural  growth  of  this  population  between  1931  and 

19 39 »   and  the  influx  of  refugees  into  the  area  in  the  latter  year,   the  popu- 

g 
lation  figure  of  549,000,    stated  for  October,   1939,      seems  substantially 

correct.     Assuming  the     same  ethnic  composition  of  the  population  in  the 

latter  year  as  in  the  former,    this  breakdown  may  be  derived  (in  thousands) 


9 


Lithuanians 

31. 

3 

Jews 

107. 

6 

Germans 

1. 

1 

Poles 

321. 

7 

White  Russians 

75. 

2 

Great  Russians 

9. 

9 

Others 

2. 

2 

549.0 

Since  the  area  was  so  important  a  source  of  contention  between 
Poland  and  Lithuania,   and  the  nationality  of  its  population  so  much  dis- 
puted,   these  figures  - -which  are  based  on  the  census  of  an  interested  party-- 
are  not  to  be  taken  at  face  value.      The  extremely  high  Polish  population 
and  the  very  small  proportion  of  Lithuanians  are  particularly  suspect, 
for  it  was  commonly  understood  by  impartial  observers  that  there  were 
more  Lithuanians  than  Poles  in  the  countryside,   but  more  White  Russians 
than  either,   and  that  in  the  city  itself,   which  accounted  for  considerably 
less  than  half  of  the  population  of  this  area,    there  were  more  Poles  than 
Lithuanians,   but  more  Jews  than  either.     However,    there  seems  no  method 
to  go  behind  these  figures,    or  to  assign  any  given  number  of  persons  listed 
as  "Poles"  to  other  categories,   but  it  should  be  remembered  in  later  break- 
downs of  the  Lithuanian  population  that  there  are  considerably  fewer  Poles 
and  more  Lithuanians,   and  perhaps  White  Russians,    than  are  stated.     On 
the  basis  of  these  figures,    therefore,    the  total  population  of  Lithuania,   in 


Q 

K.   M.   Smogorzewski,    "The  Russification  of  the  Baltic  States," 
World  Affairs,   IV,    (No.    4)  (October,   1950). 

Q 

Smogorzewski's  figure  for  the  population  of  the  Vilnius  area  is  con- 
firmed by  a  computation  of  the  natural  increase  over  the  1931  population, 
on  the  basis  of  a  growth  of  10  per  thousand  each  year,    roughly  the  Lithuan- 
ian rate  of  growth  in  the  late  I930's.      This  yields   520,000,    the  rest  being 
accounted  for  by  the  somewhat  higher  rate  of  increase  in  Poland,   and  by 
refugees. 
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1940,   was  as  follows  (in  thousands): 


Lithuanians 

2091.3 

Jews 

289.8 

Germans 

35.1 

Poles 

399.2 

White  Russians 

80.  1 

Russians 

70.4 

Letts 

17.0 

Others 

2.4 

2985.3 

At  the  same  time,   at  least  20,000  Poles  and  Jews  entered  Lithuania  as 
refugees  from  Poland.  By  the  end  of  1939,   therefore,    the  total  popu- 

lation of  Lithuania  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  million,    of  whom 
slightly  over  two-thirds  were  of  Lithuanian  nationality. 

After  the  annexation  of  Lithuania  to  the  U.S.S.R.    in  the  summer 
of  1940,   the  remaining  Germans  in  the  country  were  repatriated  to  Germany 

by  agreement  between  the  latter  and  the  Soviet  Union.     It  is  generally 

12 

agreed  that  some  47,000  or  48,000  persons  were  involved  in  this  transfer. 

Pelekis,   however,    states  that  this  includes  a  number  of  persons  who  did 
not  speak  German,   but  who  utilized  the  occasion  to  flee  the  country.     Since, 
according  to  the  preceding  calculations,    only  about  35,000  Germans  remain- 
ed in  the  country,   this  operation,   which  took  place  between  late  1940  and 
April,    1941,    presumably  liquidated  that  portion  of  the  population,   and  in- 
cluded perhaps  as  many  as  12,000-14,000  Lithuanians  as  well.     (K. 
Smogorzewski,    "Lithuania,  "  states  that  34,  000  Germans  were  involved.  ) 


Owen  J.    C.    Norem,    Timeless  Lithuania,    (Chicago:  Amef,    Lith 
Press  1943),   p. 160.  " 

This  estimate  is  close  to  the  3,  032,  863  stated  by  the  last  issue 
of  the  official  Lithuanian  Statistical  Bulletin,    cited  in  Lithuanian  Bulletin, 
VIII  (Jan.  -June,   1950),    2;  to  the  2,  925,  000  of  "Conditions  in  the  Baltic  Re- 
publics  and  White  Russia  under  German  Occupation,  "  International  Labour 
Review,    XLIX  (February,   1944),   171-190;  to  the  2,  879,  000  of  K.    M. 
Smogorzewski,    "Lithuania,  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Book  of  the  Year,   1950, 
p.    419;  and  to  the  3,  200,  000  of  Current  News  on  the  Lithuanian  Situation,    VIII 
(july-August,   1950),   12-15,   which  probably  includes  the  population  ot  Klaipeda, 
These  estimates  probably  vary  in  terms  of  the  number  of  refugees. 

12 

DasReich,   April  27,   1941,    cited  by  Smogorzewski,    "Russifica- 
tion,  "  p.    473;  P.   D.   DaudSvardis,    "Lithuania,  "  Americana  Annual,   1949, 
p.    398;  K.    Pelekis,   Genocide- -Lithuania's  Threefold  Tragedy,    ed.    J. 
Rumsaitis  (Germany:  Venta,   1949),    pp.    233-34.  "~ 
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At  the  same  time,   in  a  reciprocal  transfer  from  German-held 

territory  (Memel  and  Suvalki) ,    11,995  Lithuanians  and  probably  9,228 

13 

Russians  and  White  Russians  entered  Lithuania. 

It  is  estimated  that  some   12,000-15,000  persons  were  arrested  and 
deported- -largely  for  political  reasons --during  the  first  ten  months  of  the 

Soviet  occupation  of  1940-41,   and  that  35,000-40,000  more  were  seized 

14 
and  deported  during  the  last  days  of  that  occupation  (June  14-17,    1941). 

Therefore,   between  47,000  and  55,000  persons,   presumably  all  of  Lithuan- 
ian nationality,   were  sent  out  of  the  country  in  this  period.     Including  those 
who  were  repatriated  to  and  from  Germany,  between  73,000  and  82,000 
persons  were  lost  to  Lithuania  during  the  first  Soviet  occupation,   including 
between  47,000  and  57,000  of  Lithuanian  nationality.     Not  taking  into  account 
any  persons  who  fled  eastward  with  the  Red  Army  in  June,    1941,    the  popu- 
lation of  Lithuania  at  that  date  (not  including,   probably,   all  refugees)  was 
as  follows  (in  thousands): 

Lithuanians  2034.3  =   2044.3 


Jews 

289.8 

Germans 

0 

Poles 

399.2 

Russians  and  White  Russians 

159.  1 

Letts  and  Others 

19.4 

2901.8  -  2911.8 

The  most  important  victims  of  the  ensuing  German  occupation  were, 
of  course,    the  Jews.     Of  the  280,000  -  300,000  Jews  in  the  country  at  the 

end  of  1939,    some  escaped  eastward  with  the  Red  Army  in  June,   1941;  some 

15 
others  were  apparently  sent  into  Germany  for  labor  services.         But  the 

great  majority  of  the  Lithuanian  Jews  were  killed  by  the  Germans,   estimates 


Joseph  B.   Schechtman,   European  Population  Transfers,    1939-1945, 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,   1946),   p.    370. 

14 

Current  News,   VIII  (July-August,    1950),    12-15;  Ibid.  ,   VIII  (November 

1951),    2-5;  Smogorzewski,    "Lithuania,  "  p.    410;  Daudz~vardis,   p.    398. 

15 
About  3000  Jews  are  reported  as  being  refugees  in  Germany  in 

1945-46,    in  the  "Report  of  the  Anglo-American  Committee  of  Enquiry  re- 
garding the  problems  of  European  Jewry  and  Palestine,"  April  20,   1946, 
Accounts  and  Papers,   XXVI  (1945-46),   Cmd.   6808,    58. 
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of  the  total  loss   ranging  between  208,000      and  250,000.  Though  some 

may  have  returned  to  the  country  from  the  U0S.S„R.    after  1945,    post-war 
accounts  agree  that  the  present  Jewish  population  of  Lithuania  is  very  low: 

1  o 

for  1950,    J.    Poniatowski        estimates  that  there  were   10,000  Jews;  S.    W. 

19 
Page        estimates  that  the  Jews  form  one  per  cent  of  the  population,    or  not 

20 
more  than  30,  000  people. 

A  total  of  15,000  other  Lithuanians  also  died  during  the  June,    1941, 
rising  against  theSoviet  government,    at  German  hands  in  prisons  and  con- 
centration camps,    and  as  a  result  of  war  actions,    so  that  between  223,  000 

21 
and  265,000  persons  perished  during  the  German  occupation. 

Furthermore,    emigrant  sources  state  that  between  60,000  and 

108,000  persons  were   sent  from  Lithuania  for  labor  duty  in  Germany-- 

though  it  is  not  known  how  many  of  these  were  of  Lithuanian  nationality, 

22 
and  how  many  were  Poles  or  Russians.  In  addition,    some  80,000 

persons,   presumably  not  including  German  officials  and  settlers,    retre?.ted 


Smogorzewski,    "Lithuania,  "  p.    419. 

17Pelekis,   p.    155. 

18 

J.    Poniatowski; ,  "Population  of  the  Intermarium  After  the  Second 

World  War,1'  The  Eastern  Quarterly,    IV  (July,    1951),    28. 

19S.    W.    Page,    "Lithuania,  "  Americana  Annual,    1951,   pp.    408-409. 

20  „ 

At  the  Nurnberg  trials,    the  figure  of  136,421  Jews  exterminated  in 

Lithuania  was  accepted  (Lithuanian  Bulletin,    VIII  (January- June,    '950),  2). 
But  this  is  so  much  atVariance  with  other  estimates,   and  with  the   postwar 
Jewish  population,    that  it  probably  must  be  taken  to  mean  only  those  formally 
executed  in  Lithuania  itself,    thus  excluding  both  those  who  perished  in  Ger- 
many and,   possibly,   those  who  died  of  disease  or  starvation  in  the  ghettoes 
created  by  the  Germans. 

21 

Emigrant  estimates  range  between  230,000  (Current  News,   VIII  (July- 
August,    1950),    12-15)  and  300,000  (Daudzvardis,   p.    398).      The  Communists, 
after  the  war,    claimed  that  the  Germans  had  killed  about  one -half  million 
Lithuanians  (Bimba,pri.sikelusi   Lietuva  (Brooklyn:  no  publisher,    1946),    cited 
in  Lithuanian  Bulletin,   VIII  (Jan.  -June,    1950),  2),   and  some  emigrant  sources 
have  accepted  this  assertion.     It  is  more  probable,    however,    that,    though 
total  losses  by  the  end  of  1945  may  indeed  have  approached  the  half  million 
mark,    (see  below),    a  considerable  part  of  these  must  be  attributed  to  the 
first  Soviet  occupation  and  the  repatriation  agreement  with  Poland. 

22 

Current  News,    VIII  (July-August,    1950,    12-15;  Daudzvardis,   p.    398. 
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westward  with  the  German  armies  in  1944-45. 

Emigrant  sources        state  that  the  Russians  sent  60,000  cf    the 
Lithuanians  whom  they  found  in  Germany  directly  into  the  Soviet  Union, 
rather  than  back  to  Lithuania.     UNRRA,  in  1947,   listed  57,423  Lithuanians 
as  residing  in  the  three  western  zones  of  Germany,   while  an  emigrant  source 
placed  the  number  of  Lithuanians  in  Western  Europe  at  80,000,    of  whom 
70,000  were  in  Germany  and  Austria.     Some,   however,   were  repatriated 
to  Lithuania,    so  that  it  appears  unwarranted  to  consider  more  than  about 
150,000  as  being  lost  to  Lithuania  for  having  remained  in  western  Europe, 
or  having  been  sent  into  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  total  losses  of  population  during  the  period  of  the  German  occupa- 
tion therefore  lie  between  373,000  and  415,000  and,    though  Klaipeda  was 
returned  to  Lithuania  in  1945,   its  total  population- -made  up  of  Lithuanians 

and  "Memella'nders"  after  the  nearly  complete  withdrawal  of  the  Germans 

25 
in  1944  (Smogorzewski  estimates  the  German  withdrawal  at  59,000  persons)-- 

probably  did  not  exceed  75,000.      The  net  lose  of  population  was  thus  between 
298,000  and  340,000. 

Finally,    in  1944-45,   a  "repatriation"  of  Poles  took  place  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Lithuanian  and  Polish  governments,   and,   as  with  the 
German  repatriation  of  1940-41,   it  included  a  number  of  non-Polish  people 

who  utilized  the  occasion  to  escape  the  Soviet  regime.      This  transfer  in- 

26 
volved  178,000  people. 

It  thus  appears  that,   between  June,    1941,   and  the  end  of  1945,    Lithuania 
had  lost  between  476,000  and  518,000  additional  people,    reducing  her  popu- 
lation from  the  June,    1941,    level  of  between  2,902,000  and  2,912,000,    to 

27 
between  2,384,000  and  2,436,000  persons.  It  is  practically  impossible, 

however,    to  give  a  meaningful  breakdown  of  these  figures  into  ethnic  groups, 


23 

Smogorzewski,    "Russification,  "  p.    475. 

24 

Pelekis,   pp.    233-234. 

25  ' 

Smogorzewski,    "Russification,  "  p.    473. 

26 

U.S.,  Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  the  Census,    "The  Popu- 
lation of  Poland,"  Table  No.    17,  p.    117. 

27 

Smogorzewski,    "Lithuania,  "  p.    419,    estimates  the  population  at 

2,353,000  on  January  I,   1946. 
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for,   apart  from  the  practically  complete  extinction  of  the  Jewish  population, 
there  is  no  evidence  on  which  to  estimate  the  ethnic  composition  of  the 
people  who  were  deported  or  fled  to  Germany,    or  even  of  those  who  were 
transferred  to  Poland  in  1944-45.     At  the  most  it  can  be  said  that  probably 
the  great  majority  of  those  deported  or  executed  by  the  Russians  were  of 
Lithuanian  nationality,   and  that  this  is  probably  true  also  of  those  who  re- 
treated with  the  German  armies  in  1944;  while,    among  those  deported  for 
labor  in  Germany,    the  German  tendency  to  draw  these  persons  from  the 
cities--of  which  Vilnius,    with  its  Polish  and  Jewish  population,   was  the 
largest  in  the  country- -suggests  that  the  proportion  of  persons  of  Lithuan- 
ian origin  among  this  group  was  probably  lower  than  their  proportion  of 
the  entire  population.     However,    the  prewar  population  statistics  indicate 
that  substantial  Polish  and  Russian-White  Russian  populations  remained 
in  the  TLS.S.R.   after  1945. 

The  population  changes  in  the  L.S.S.R.    during  the  second  Soviet 
occupation,   closely  involved  with  the  policies  of  deportation  and  Russian 
colonization  (see  Chapter  XIII),   are  not  easy  to  elucidate  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  a  sound  estimate  on  the  basis  of  the  many  figures 
presented.      The  emigrant  sources  more  or  less  agree,   however,    that, 

apart  from  constant  daily  arrests  of  citizens,    large-scale  deportations 

28 
were  concentrated  on  six  specific  occasions,   as  follows: 

July-September,    1945 

February  16,   1946 

July-August,    October-December,    1947 

May  22,    1948 

March  24-27,    1949 

June,    1949 
The  conduct  of  these  deportations,    and  their  political  motivations, 
are  considered  in  a  later  chapter,   and  attention  is  confined  here  to  the 
demographic  results.     It  is  stated  that  85,000  persons  were  deported  in 


28 

Current  News,    VII  (August-September,    1949);  VIII,    (July-August, 

1950));,    VIII  (September -October,    1950);  VHI  (January-February,    1951); 

VIII  (November,    1951);  Pelekis,   pp.    203-207. 
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1944-45;29  145,  000  in  1945-46;30  150,  000  in  1944-47;31  100,  000  on  May  22, 

1948;32  60,  000  on  March  24-27,  1949;33    200,  000  in  1948-49;34  and  120,  000 

35 
since  1949,    presumably  in  1949-50.         These  figures,   however,   are  obviously 

overlapping,   and  overall  estimates  of  Lithuania's  population  losses  in  this 

period  vary  between  350,  000  (report  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  European 

nations    [September  20,  1954-February  11,   1955]  ,   p.  113)  and  the  500,000- 

600,  000  put  forth  by  Pelekis.     These  estimates  do  not  include  persons 

arrested  after  1950,   after  which  large-scale  deportations  seem  to  have 

ceased,   nor  those  deported  in  periodic  emptyings  of  the  prisions.     But  all 

are  emigrant  estimates,    so  that  it  is  possible  that  even  the  minimum  is 

excessive  to  some  degree.     However,   if  the  limits  of  these  figures  are 

accepted,    then  the  Lithuanian  population  in  1950  was,   in  round  numbers, 

between  1,  800,  000  and  2, 100,  000. 

These  estimates  have  not  taken  into  account  the  natural  increase  of 

the  Lithuanian  population  during  these  years.     If,   however,   it  is  arbitrarily 

assumed  that  the  rough  average  rate  of  increase  for  the  last  years  of  the 

period  of  independence- -10  per  thousand- -prevailed  during  the  following 

period,   and  if  the  1940  population  of  about  3,  000,  000  is  taken  as  the  base* 

then  there  would  have  been  an  increase  of  about  310,  000  in  the  following 

decade. 


_- 

Smogorzewski,    "Lithuania,  "  p.    419. 

30 

Smogorzewski,    "Russification.  M 

Daudzvardis,   p.   398. 

32 Current  News,    VIII  (July-August,   1950;  November,   1951). 

33 

Smogorzewski,    "Russification.  " 

34 

Current  News,    VIII  (November-December,   1950). 

35 

E.   D.   Scott,    "Lithuania,  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Book  of  the 

Year,   1949. 
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The  population  of  Lithuania,   however,   was  less  than  the  stated 
base  during  much  of  the  period  in  question  and,   though  the  rate  of  natural 
growth  rose  in  most  of  Europe  after  the  war,    the  actual  growth  is  specula- 
tive in  the  extreme  in  the  light  of  the  violent  upheavals  which  followed  1940 
in  Lithuania,    and  their  varying  effects  upon  population  growth.     It  is  there- 
fore unwise  to  draw  from  this  calculation  any  more  definite    conclusion  than 
that  the  natural  increase  of  the  period  was  probably  not  more  than  about 
300,  000  and  that,    consequently,   the  total  autochthonous  population  in  1950 
coula  not  have  been  more,    on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  figures,    than 
2,  40C,  000.     It  is  likely  that  the  minimum  estimate  of  1,  800,  000  is  some- 
what increased  by  natural  growth,    but  no  evidence  is  available  to  establish 
the  extent  or  even  the  fact  of  such  growth. 

The  Bolshaia  Sovetskaia  Entsiklopedia  (1954)  states,   however, 
that  the  population  of  Lithuania  was  "about  three  million,  "  and  such  a 
figure  is  also  implied  by  the  ten  seats  assigned  to  the  L.SS.R,   in  the 
Soviet  of  the  Union  at  Moscow  (constitutionally,    one  seat  is  allotted  for 
every  300,  000  people),   and  by  the  205  districts  in  the  L.S.S.R.   for  the 
1951  elections  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  L.S.S.R.   (constitutionally,    one 
seat  is  allotted  for  every  15,  000  people).     If  the  limits  of  the  autochthonous 
population  are  as  stated,    a  total  population  of  three  million  implies  that 
between  600,000  and  1,200,000  Russians  have  been  "colonized"  in  Lithu- 
ania since  1945. 

It  is  known,   in  fact,   that  a  considerable  number  of  Russians  have 
been  settled  or  stationed  in  Lithuania  since  1945,   as  agricultural  workers, 
officials,    or  other  permanent  occupants,    and  also  in  military  units,   whose 
members  are  entitled  to  vote  in  the  elections  of  the  L.S.S.R.   and  who,    there- 
fore,  are  included  in  Soviet  computations  of  the  population.     The  political 
implications  of  this    colonization  are  passed  over  here,    but  estimates  of 
the  numbers  involved  vary  widely.     Some  emigrant  sources,   accepting  the 
Soviet  claim  of  a  population  of  three  million,   draw  the  arithmetical  con- 
clusion from  calculations  similar  to  the  foregoing  that,    since  more  than 
700,000  Russians  are  needed  to  bring  the  total  population  to  that  number, 
more  than  700,  000  Russians  have  actually  been  settled  in  the  country.      The 
upper  estimate  of  the  number  of  Russians  in  the  country  appears  to  be  the 
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36 
921,000  of  Poniatowski.  But  if  the  number  of  Russians  and  White  Russians 

in  the  country  in  1940  (see  page        )--at  least  160,  00Q   uncorrected  for  war 

losses  and  natural  increase --is  deducted  from  this  figure,   it  would  follow 

that  there  can  be  no  more  than  760,000  "colonized"  Russians,   including 

troops.      The  lowest  emigrant  estimate  of  the  number  of  Russians  in  the 

L.S.S.R.    is  300,000,   including  220,  000  regular  soldiers,   about  60,000 

37 

MVD  and  MGB  troops,   and,   therefore,   about  20,000  civilians. 

But,    since  it  is  often  stated  that  most  of  the  Russian  immigrants 
have  settled  in  tiie  cities  and  rather  few  in  the  countryside  (though  some 
sovkhoz  and  kolkhoz  managerial  personnel  are  Russians),   it  is  possible 
to  estimate  roughly  the  total  number  of  Russians  alleged  to  be  in  them. 

Thus,   in  terms  of  the  number  of  electoral  districts  in  each  of  the  principal 

38 
Lithuanian  cities,         it  would  appear  that  their  populations  were  about  as 

follows:  Vilnius,    210,  000;  Kaunas,    210,  000;  Klaipeda,    75,  000;  Siauliai, 
75,000;  Panevezys,   60,000.     Draugas  (January  15,    1955)   states  that  half 
of  the  population  of  Vilnius  and  Klaipeda  are  Russians,   and  that  there  are 
"many"  in  Kaunas.     On  the  basis  of  this  data,   it  would  appear  reasonable 
to  estimate  the  total  Russian  population  of  the  cities  as  being  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  300,000.     It  is  not  clear  whether  this  figure  would  include   soldiers 
as  well  as  civilians,   but,    since  the  military  barracks  in  Lithuania  were 
customarily  in  the  midst  of  the  towns,   and  since  the  evidence  on  which  the 
calculation  is  based  consists,   presumably,    of  impressions  drawn  from  more 
or  less  casual  daily  observations,   it  is  probable  that  300,000  comprises 
the  number  both  of  Russian  civilians  and  soldiers.     In  this  case,    it  is  un- 
likely that  as  many  as  280,000  troops  occupy  Lithuania,   whose  prewar 
army  was  about  one -tenth  of  this  number,   and  a  recent  estimate  speaks 
of  120,000  Soviet  soldiers  in  the  L.S.S.R.39    180,000  "colonized"  Russians 


35 

Poniatowski,   p.    28 
37„ 

Pranas  Rupejko,  ''Progress  of  the  Extermination  of  the  Baltic  Nations 

1940-1950,"     The  Eastern  Quarterly,   V  (January-April,   1952),    33-40. 

38 

Dirva  (Cleveland,    Ohio),   Feb.    10,    1955. 

39 

Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations,    (New  York:  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment International  Center  f    1955),   p.    70. 
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in  civilian  callings --managers  of  farms  and  industry,   bureaucrats,    police, 
and  the  wives,    children  and  suppliers  of  these  and  the  soldiers--seem  a 
reasonable  number  in  a  country  of  the  size  and  economic  structure  of  the 
L.S.S.R,     If  300,000  "colonized"  Russians  are  accepted  as  a  reasonably 
correct  estimate,   then  the  total  population  of  the  Republic  lies  between 
2,  100,  000  and  2,  700,  000.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind,    of  course,    that  at 
least  150,  000,   and  probably  considerably  more,    of  the  autochthonous  popu- 
lation were  Russians  or  White  Russians,    so  that  the  total  Russian  population 
of  the  country  is  not  less  than  450, 000. 

On  the  basis  of  Soviet  election  statistics,   however,   it  is  possible  to 
establish  an  independent  basis  for  an  indirect  estimate  of  the  total  population, 
and  therefore  of  the  autochthonous  population  and  the  magnitude  of  deportation. 
In  1923,    the  census  indicates  that  about  43%  of  the  population  was  under  20 
years  of  age,   and- -by numerical  extrapolation- -that  about  40%  was  under  18 
years.     If  it  is  assumed--for  a  lack  of  data  on  which  to  assume  otherwise- - 
that    war,   deportations,    labor  drafts,    etc.    have  not  changed  the  proportions 
of  the  population  under  and  over  18,   and  if  it  is  assumed  further  that  the 
numbers  stated  by  the  Soviet  authorities  as  being  eligible  to  vote  are  based 
on  reality,   then  the  1,  600,  000  persons  so  eligible  in  1950  imply  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  2,670,000.     There  would  thus  be  an  autochthonous  population  of 
2,  370,  000  which  implies,   in  turn,   that  if  the  natural  increase  has  not  been 
appreciably  greater  than  indicated,   the  number  of  persons  deported  is  nearer 
to  the  minimum  estimate  of  350,  000  than  to  the  maximum  of  600,  000.     This 
minimum,   it  should  be  repeated,   is  the  estimate  of  the  most  recent  emigrant 
source  (see  above). 

Without  overlooking  the  reservations  and  uncertainties  which  have 
been  developed  at  each  stage  of  the  preceding  argument,    it  may  be  said,    in 
summary,    that  the  balance  of  probability  points  in  the  direction  of  there  being 
at  present  in  the  L.S.S.R.   a  total  population  of  about  2,  700,  000.     Of  these, 
about  300,000  represent  colonized  Russians,    including  troops,   and  at  least 
150,000--and  probably  more--are  autochthonous  Russians  and  White  Russians. 
Of  the  rest,   most  are  of  Lithuanian  nationality;  a  very  small  number  are 
Jews;  and  a  considerable  number,    despite  the  exchange  agreements  with 
Polant,   are  Poles,   as  the  presence  of  Polish-language  schools  and  publi- 
cations attest. 
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HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION 

The  Lithuanian  people,   like  the  Latvians,     are  descendants  of  one 
of  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Indo-European  race,     and  their  language, 
which  is  the  oldest  spoken  tongue  in  Europe  in  terms  of  its  grammatical 
forms,    is  closely  related  to  Sanscrit,     Greek  and  Latin.     It  is  assumed 
that  it  was  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Lithuanians  and  Letts  who  are  men- 
tioned by  ancient  historians,     as  early  as  Herodotus,     as  inhabiting  the  east' 
ern  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  engaging  in  trade,   particularly  in  amber, 
with  other  peoples. 

The  name  of  Lithuania  first  appears  in  history  in  a  German  chron- 
icle of  1009,   but  it  was  not  until  1236  that  the  numerous  principalities 
of  Lithuanian  peoples  were  united  under  the  rule  of  King  Mindaugas. 
The  chief  force  promoting  their  unification  was  the  external  threat  posed 
to  the  Lithuanian  tribes  by  the  incursion  into  their  area  of  the  German 
Knights  of  the  Sword  early  in  the   13th  century.     After  victories  had  been 
won  over  the  Knights  at  the  battle  of  Siauliai  (1236),     and  over  Ruthenian 
princes  and  Tartar  hordes,     Mindaugas  was  baptized  a  Christian  in  1251, 
and,    two  years  later,     he  was  crowned  King  of  Lithuania  by  a  papal 
emissary.     His  conversion,   whose  principle  motive  was  to  take  from  the 
Knights  their  claim  to  being  the  bearers  of  Christianity  into  a  pagan 
region,     did  not  bring  the  German  invasions  to  a  halt,   and  following  the 
apostasy  of  the  King  the  nation  was  not  to  become  Christian  for  another 
century. 

A  period  of  disorder  followed  the  assassination  of  Mindaugas  in 
1263,     but  Gediminas  (1316  —  1 34 1)   succeeded  in  reuniting  the  state,   and 
founded  his  capital  of  Vilnius  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neris  and  Vilnele 
rivers.     Gediminas  maintained  a  defensive  policy  against  the  Teutonic 
Knights,     who  continued  their  pressure  from  the  west,     while  extending  the 
Lithuanian  state  in  the  east  to  Kiev,     Pskov  and  Novgorod.     Under  the 
joint  rule  of  Kestutis  and  Algirdas,     the  latter  defeated  the  Tartars  in 
1362,     and  secured  Lithuanian  control  of  Kiev  and  Podolia,     although  he 
failed  to  capture  Moscow. 

In  1386,     Algirdas1  son,     Jogaila,   was  elected  to  the  throne  of 
Poland  on  condition  that  he  marry  the  Polish  Queen  Jadwiga.      Thus  began 
the  personal  union  of  the  two  countries  under  the  Jagellonian  dynasty 
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which  lasted  until  1572.     At  the  same  time,    Lithuania  finally  adopted 
Roman  Catholicism  (1387).     While  Lithuania  was  under  the  direct  rule  of 
Jogaila's  cousin,   Vytautas  the  Great  (1392-1430),   a  Lithuanian-Polish 
force  crushed  the  Teutonic  Order  at  the  great  battle  of  Tannenberg  (1410), 
with  the  important  result  that  Lithuania,     in  contrast  to  the  territories  to 
the  north,     was  spared  domination  by  the  "German  Barons"  who  were  the 
descendants  and  heirs  of  the  Knights.      The  medieval  Lithuanian  empire 
now  reached  its  height,     including  the  upper  Volga  and  Oka  rivers,     and 
Smolensk,     Vyazma,     Mozhaisk  and  Kursk,   with  a  population  of  some 
five  million  people.     During  this  reign,    Christianity  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  Western  European  cultural  and  religious  community,     but, 
at  the  same  time,     the  diverse  Lithuanian  state  was  notable  for  its  religious 
and  linguistic  freedom. 

During  the   16th  century,    however,     Lithuania  lost  a  number  of  her 
eastern  provinces  to  the  rising  power  of  Muscovy,     and  this  new  danger 
impelled  her  to  seek  a  closer  association  with  Poland,     with  whom,     to 
that  time,     she  had  been  joined  only  in  a  personal  union.     By  the  Pact  of 
Lublin  (1569),     Lithuania  ceded  her  Ukrainian  territories  to  Poland,     and 
recognized  Courland  and  Latgalia  as  being  a  condominium  of  the  two 
states;  each,     however,     retained  its  separate  government,     armed  forces, 
treasuries  and  law  courts.      The  Lithuanian  state  knew  a  considerable 
degree  of  prosperity  in  the   16th  century,     and  the  Pact  of  Lublin  provided 
a  short-lived  security,     but  increasingly  the  Lithuanian  nobility,     imitating 
the  example  of  their  peers  in  Poland,     tended  to  acquire  more  and  more 
rights  at  the  expense  of  the  central  authority  of  the  state,     Partly  because 
of  the  internal  weakness  of  the  Lithuanian-Polish  Commonwealth,   it  was 
defeated  by  the  Russians  in  a  long  war  which  ended  with  the  Peace  of 
ANDRUSOVO  (1667),   by  which  Lithuania  lost  the  province  of  Smolensk, 

Despite  the  attempts  of  some  Lithuanians  to  break  the  connection 
with  Poland  and  form  new  relations  with  Sweden,     the  Lithuanian  state 
tended  increasingly  to  become  the  junior  partner  in  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  Lithuanian  nobility  became  ever  more  polonized  and  divorced  from 
their  own  nation.      The  weakness  of  the  joint  state  became  constantly  more 
apparent  during  the   18th  century,     and,     in  the  first  partition  of  Poland 
(1772),     important  portions  of  eastern  Lithuania  were  lost  to  Russia. 
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Despite  the  last-minute  efforts  of  the  Commonwealth  to  reform  itself, 
the  second  partition  of  Poland  took  place  in  1793,   costing  Lithuania  more 
eastern  territory,     including  a  small  part  of  "ethnographic"  Lithuania. 
By  the  final  partition  of  1795,     Russia  ,,eized  the  whole  of  Lithuania,   except 
for  the  territory  south  of  the  Nemunas  River,   the  province  of  Suvalkai, 
which  was  taken  by  Prussia,     but  which,     in  1815,     was  also  assigned  to 
Russia. 

Five  major  revolts  occurred  in  Poland  and  Lithuania  in  the  succeeding 
120  years,   the  most  important  being  those  of  1831  and  1863.     Beginning 
with  Nicholas  I.  ,     an  ever  more  drastic  policy  of  russification  was  applied 
to  Lithuania:     schools  and  monasteries  were  closed;  the  Lithuanian  system 
of  law  was  replaced  in  1840  with  the  Russian  Code;  in  1865  the  printing 
of  books  in  Latin  characters  was  banned;  the  Catholic  Church,    some  of 
whose  clergy  had  been  active  in  the  rebellion  of  1863,     was  attacked  directly 
and  indirectly.     But  these  very  attacks  on  the  Lithuanian  language  and 
national  character  only  impelled  the  population  to  cling  to  them  more 
ardently,     and,     towards  the  middle  of  the  century,     there  began  a  literary 
and  cultural  renaissance --based  on  books  smuggled  into  Lithuania  from 
across  the  German  frontier.      Then,     as  was  so  often  the  case  in  eastern  and 
central  Europe,     cultural  nationalism  soon  led  to  nationalist  political 
manifestations. 

From  the  beginning,     the  resistance  of  the  peasantry- -which  formed 
the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  population- -was  focussed  and  led  by  a  number 
of  Lithuanian  Roman  Catholic  priests,   who  resisted  both  the  russification 
of  the  country  and  the  attempts  of  many  priests  and  members  of  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy- -including  both  Poles  and  pro-Polish  persons 
of  Lithuanian  origin- -to  polonize  the  Lithuanian  church  and  people.     In 
addition,     as  a  result  of  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants  in  the  Suvalkai 
area  in  1807,   and  in  the  rest  of  the  country  in  1861  and  1863,     a  new  type 
of  national  intellectual  leader  began  to  emerge  from  among  them.     Prior 
to  1865,     the  leaders  of  the  rebellions  had  been  largely  polonized  noblemen 
who  joined  with  their  associates  in  Poland  proper  in  efforts  to  restore  in 
some  form  the  Polish-Lithuanian  union- -and  their  own  privileges  within 
it.      The  new  leaders,     however,     were  social  reformers  as  well  as  nation- 
alists,    who  aimed  at  agrarian  reform,     the  democratization  of  Lithuanian 
society,     and  the  defense  of  the  Lithuanian  national  culture  against  both 
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russification  and  polonization.     Among  this  group  were  Dr.    Jonas 

v  v 

Basanavicius  (1851-1927),   whose  magazine  Ausra  (Dawn)  appeared  in   1883 

in  Tilsit,   Dr.    Vincas  Kudirka  (1858-1899),   and  the  Rev.    Juozas  Tumas 

(1869-1933). 

It  is  therefore  very  imporcant  to  note  that  as  increasing  amounts  of 
the  land  in  Lithuania  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  peasantry  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,    and  as  the  Lithuanian  nobility,   fearful  of  reform,    increas- 
ingly identified  its  cause  and  interests  with  the  socially  conservative  nobles 
of  Poland,    the  importance  of  the  noble  cla^s  in  Lithuania  dwindled,    and  the 
national  movement  developed  apart  from  them.      As  will  be  seen  below, 
when  independence  was  at  last  established,    the  nobility  in  effect  retired 
from  Lithuania  into  Poland,   allowing  the  establishment  of  the  new  Lithuanian 
state  on  the  democratic  and  reformist  bases  envisioned  by  the  nationalist 
leaders  of  the  late  nineteenth  century. 

To  an  even  greater  extent  than  elsewhere,    it  is  significant  that  the 
national  movement  in  Lithuania  received  important  assistance  and  inspira- 
tion from  Lithuanians  living  abroad,    and  particularly  from  the  large  number 
in  America. 

Political  parties  emerged  in  Lithuania  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,   and  first  manifested  their  desire  for  an  autonomous,    democratic, 
ethnographic  Lithuania,   within  the  Russian  Empire,    during  the  Revolution 
of  1905.       It  was  not  until  1917,   however,    that  this  program  was  capable  of 
realization,   and  then,    in  the  midst  of  a  most  complex  situation  including 
war,    revolution  and  counter-revolution,    the  Lithuanian  leaders  were  able 
not  only  to  win  autonomy  but  actually  to  establish  an  independent  republic. 
Their  success,   however,   was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  successive  col- 
lapses of  the  Russian  and  German  empires,   and  to  the  intervention  of  the 
Western  allies,   and  it  was  limited  from  the  first  by  the  Polish  seizure  of 
Vilnius,   which  destroyed  all  hopes  for  cooperation  between  the  two  states, 
and  by  the  occupation  of  Klaipeda    (Memel)    at  the  expense  of  Germany  in 
1923. 

A  democratic  republic,   however,   was  established  after  the  war,    on 
the  political  basis  of  a  liberal  constitution  and  a  multi-party  system,    on 
which  parliamentary  government  maintained  itself  for  several  years,   and 
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on  the  economic  basis  of  an  agrarian  reform  (1922)    which,   by  partitioning 
the  large  estates  - -owned  in  many  cases  by  polonized,    often  absent  nobles-- 
for  the  benefit  of  landless  peasants,   and  those  with  small  holdings,   in  ef- 
fect provided  that  the  country  would  be  a  nation  of  small  farmers.       In 
addition,    the  State  assumed  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  economic 
welfare  of  its  citizens.       In  1926,    however,   a  military  and  conservative 
coup  d'etat  set  aside  the  constitution  in  favor  of  an  authoritarian  regime, 
first  under  Professor  Voldemaras,   and  later  under  President  Antanas 
Smetona.        These  governments  suppressed  all  other  parties  and  established 
regimes  which,    at  least  in  vocabulary,   borrowed  considerably  from  the 
contemporary  German  and  Italian  models.       The  increasingly  dangerous 
international  situation,    which  after   1936  involved  the  withdrawal  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  from  effective  participation  in  the  affairs  of  eastern 
and  central  Europe,    left  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  states--and  event- 
ually Poland  herself- -in  the  hands  of  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union.     When 
these  two  states  divided  eastern  Europe  between  them  in  August  and  Sept- 
ember,   1939,    the  fate  of  Lithuania,   which  was  finally  assigned  to  the 
Soviet  zone,   was  sealed,   though  the  U.S.S.R.   did  not  actually  seize  and 
annex  the  country  until  the  Allied  defeat  in  the  West  in  June,    1940,   per- 
mitted her  to  do  so  without  fear  of  retaliation  or  resistance  from  any  quart- 
er. 

The  year  of  the  first  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania  witnessed  the 
establishment  of  a  soviet  republic,    its  admission  to  the  U.S.S.R.  8   and  the 
replacement  of  the  rather  loose  Nationalist  authoritarian  regime  with  a 
more  thorough  Communist  dictatorship.       Large  industry  was  nationalized, 
and  by  limiting  land  holdings  to  30  hectares  land  was  seized  from  owners 
of  large  (1929  legal  maximum  of  150  ha.)  and  middlesized  holdings,   but 
it  was  only  in  the  last  days  of  the  Soviet  occupation  that  deportations  and 
terrorism  on  a  large   scale  were  instituted. 

In  June,    1941,   however,    the  Russians  were  replaced  by  the  Germans 
in  the  occupation  of  Lithuania  and,    though  many  Lithuanians  were  inclined, 
in  these  circumstances,    to  accept  the  Germans  as  liberators,    the  latter 
comported  themselves  in  a  manner  which  made  their  acceptance  impossible. 
The  country  was  harnessed  to  the  German  war  machine,   and  little  effort 
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was  made  to  restore  the  property  of  those  who  had  been  dispossessed  by 
the  Soviets.       The  German  government,    in  fact,    considered  and  proclaimed 
itself  the  legal  heir  of  the  expelled  regime  and  on  this  basis  took  control 
of  such  land  and  industry  as  it  chose.       Thousands  of  Lithuanians  were 
deported   to  Germany  for  labor  duty;  other  thousands,   and  particularly 
very  large  numbers  of  Jews,   were  killed. 

With  the  Russian  restoration  in  1944-45,    the  process  of  sovietiza- 
tion   began  in  earnest.       Russification  of  the  government  and  the  country 
was  much  increased;  the  administration  and  all  strategic  economic  posts 
were  in  effective  control  of  Russian  personnel;  and,   in   1947,    rural  col- 
lectivization,   long  dreaded  by  the  peasantry  and  long  denied  by  the  officials, 
was  at  last  instituted,    and,   by  1953,    substantially  completed.       Simultane- 
ously,   widespread  deportations  of  suspect  elements  of  the  population  took 
place,    and,    if  these  measures  were  mainly  linked  with  specific  events, 
such  as  collectivization,    or  were  motivated  by  the  desire  to  deprive  the 
population  of  all  possible  articulate  leadership,    rather  than  actually  to 
destroy  the  Lithuanian  nation,   nevertheless  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons  were  involved,   with  serious  results  for  a  people  of  less  than 
three  million. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  political  history  of  such  a  state  as  the 
Lithuanian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,    which  is  so  closely  dependent  on  the 
government  at  Moscow.       It  has  exhibited,    however,    considerable  contin- 
uity of  personnel,   at  least  at  the  upper  levels,    and  the  process  of  russifica- 
tion of  the  administration,   which  appeared  so  pronounced  about   1950,    seems 
to  have  decreased  since   1953.       All  independent  concentrations  of  power, 
such  as  the  Church  or  the  intellectual  classes,   have  been  thoroughly 
bridled,    however,    though  some  remnants  of  the  underground  resistance 
may  remain,   and,   whatever  the  discontent  of  the  population,    effective  and 
total  Soviet  control  seems  beyond  question. 


SOURCES:   Thomas  G.    Chase,    The  Story  of  Lithuania,    1946,    343  pp.  ;Henry 
de  Chambon,    La  Lithuanie  Moderne,    1933,    297  pp.  ;  The  Baltic  States,   pre- 
pared by  the  Information  Department  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  International 
Affairs,    1938,    194  pp.  ;Owen  J.  C.    Norem,    Timeless  Lithuania,    1943,297 
PP-  ;Thirq  Interim  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Communist  Aggres- 
sion,  House  of  Representatives  (The    "Kersten  Committee") ,    1954,    529 
pp.  ;Malbone  W.    Graham,    Jr.,    New  Governments  of  Eastern  Europe.    1927, 
pp.    250-408.  ' 
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THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  LITHUANIAN  STATE 

The  political  history  of  modern  Lithuania  began,    with  the  es  = 
tablishment  of  political  parties,    even  before  there  was  an  independent 
Lithuanian  state  and,    in  fact,    it  can  perhaps  be  dated  from  the  Grand 
Assembly  which  met  at  Vilnius  on  December   4-6s    1905,    during  the 
Russian  revolution  of  that  year.     The  2000  delegates  at.  the  Assembly 
represented  all  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  already  existing  poli- 
tical parties s    including  the  Christian  Democrats,    National  Democrats, 
Liberals  or  Progressi vess    and.  So<  la!  Democrats.     This  body  proclaimed 
as  the  goal  of  the  national   movement  The  establishment  of  ethnographic 
Lithuania  as  an  autonomous   state  within  the  Russian  Empire,    which  was 
to  be  reorganized  on  a  federative  basis,      Vilnius,    they  stated,   was  to  be 
the  capital,    and  the  Parliament,  was  to  be  elected  by  general,    secret, 
direct  ballot,    in  which  women  would  be  entitled  to  vote. 

This  program  fell  far  short  ol  a<  hievement  in   1905,    and  even 
more  so  in  the  years  of  reaction  which   Followed  in  the  Russian  Emp;    e 
but  the  Imperial  Duma  provided  a  nd  for  Lithuanian,    as  for 

other  minority  leadership     and.  provided  also  a   focus  for  the  evolution  of 
parties  and  other  agent  hich  contributed  to  the  growth  of  national 

sentiment.     The  actual  reestab!  ishme;  independence  of  the  Lithu- 

anian state  was  to  come      in  effect,    Larg  s  a    >y    product  of  the  First 

World  War.      But,    if  the  principal  causes  to  that  end  were  the  successive 
defeats  of  the  Russian  and  German  Empires,    <ind  the  establishment  of  a 
Bolshevik  regime  in  the  former- -events  occurring  independently  of  the 
wishes  or  actions  of  the  Lithuanian   people --a  significant  factor  in  the 
winning  of  independence  was  the  determination  of  the  leaders  to  achieve 
as  much  of  their  prewar  program  as  t  cumstances  permitted, 

The  nucleus  from  which  the  Lithuanian  independence  movement 
was  to  grow  was  the  Central  Committee  of  Relief  for  War  Sufferers, 
which  was  organized  in   1914  with  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Government,    and  which  included  such  men  as  Martinas   Yeas     a  member 
of  the  Duma,    and  Antanas  Smetona,      By  September,    1915,    however,    the 
German  armies  had  occupied  most  of  Lithuania,    and  the  three  years  of 
their  occupation  witnessed  both  the  e. 
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of  the  country,    and  some  attempts  at  cultural  germanization  in  order  to 
bring  it  permanently  within  the  orbit  of  the  Reich,      One  of  the  first  re- 
sults of  the  German  occupation  was  the  division  of  the  Relief  Committee 
into  two  branches,    one  of  which  established  itself  at  Petrograd,    the 
other,    including  Smetona,    remaining  at  Vilnius,  • 

The  latter  worked  at  first  to  soften  the  rigors  of  the  German  oc- 
cupation,   and  also  to  oppose  the  efforts  of  those  Poles  who,    in  their 
representations  both  to  the  Allies  and  to  the  Central  Powers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Polish  independence  or  autonomy,    sought  to  perpetuate  the  Polish 
Lithuanian  union  to  the  disadvantage  of  Lithuania,     As  early  as    1916,    the 
Vilnius  Committee  memorialized  the  German  authorities,    not  only  for 
the  redress  of  specific  grievances,    but  also  setting  forth  their  claims 
for  an  independent,    ethnographic  Lithuania.      These  efforts  met  with  no 
success  at  first,    but,    during    1917,    the  Germans,    noting  the  failure  of 
the  Provisional  Russian  Government  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Lithuanian  nationalists  (see  below),    apparently  decided  to  make  use  of 
the  latter  for  their  own  purposes,    and  permitted  a  national  movement  to 
develop  within  the  country.      On  September   18,    1917,    a  broad  conference 
of  more  than  200  Lithuanians,    selected  by  the  leaders  of  the  nationalist 
movement  for  their  loyalty  to  that  cause,    met  by  invitation- -in  default 
of  elections  - -at  Vilnius,    under  the   presidency  of  Dr.    Basanavicius  .     A 
Taryba  (National  Council)  of  20  members  was  named.,    with  Smetona  as 
its  President,    and,    despite  the  German  occupations  a  resolution  was 
adopted  to  the  effect  that  Lithuania  should  become  an  independent  demo- 
cratic  state  within  her  ethnic  frontiers,    and  that  a  Constituent  Assembly 
should  be  summoned.     If,    however,    Germany  would  recognize  the  Lithu- 
anian state,    the  latter  would  then  consider  entering  into  some   special 
relationship  to  the  German  Empire  since,    it  was  stated,    "the  interests 
of  Lithuania,    in  normal  times,    are  rather  in  the  direction  of  the  West 
than  the  East  or  South.  "    On  December   11,    under  the  pressure  of  the 
military  situation,    the  Taryba,    which  by  then  had  become  the  focus  of 
national  sentiment  within  Lithuania,    dropped  its  demand  for  a  Constitu- 
ent Assembly,    and  asked  for  German  assistance  and  a  "perpetual  and 
solid  alliance"  with  the  Empire,    including  a  customs  and  monetary  union, 
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During  the  early  part  of  its  existences    meanwhile,   the  Petrograd 
branch  of  the  Relief  Committee  had  occupied  itself  with  extending  mate- 
rial aid  to  its  compatriots  in  Russia,    and  with  the  setting  up  and  coor- 
dinating of  committees  in  Sweden,   the  United  States  and  elsewhere  which, 
if  they  originally  were  engaged  in  charitable  activitiess    soon  began  to 
develop  in  a  political  direction.     After  the  March  Revolution  of  1917,    a 
Lithuanian  National  Council  at  Petrograd  decided,    despite  the  demands 
by  extremists  for  complete  independence  and  the  calling  of  a  Constituent 
Assembly,    to  seek  a  rapprochement  with  the  Provisional  Russian  Govern- 
ment.     The  latter,    however,    was  less  conciliatory  to  the  Lithuanian 
national  movement  than  to  those  of  Finland,   Estonia  and  Poland,    and 
when  the  Bolsheviks  finally  suppressed  the  Lithuanian  Council,    a  con- 
ference,   attended  by  representatives  of  all  except  extreme  Left-wing 
parties,    met  at  Voronezh  to  replace  it.     This  body  recognized  the  Taryba 
at  Vilnius  as  the  supreme  organ  expressive  of  the  general  will  of  the 
Lithuanian  people.     But,    in  the  more  free  atmosphere  of  revolutionary 
Russia  it  went  far  beyond  the  Taryba  in  proclaiming  the  goals  of  the 
national  movement:  the  Lithuanian  demand  for  independence,   based 
both  on  historic  state  right  and  on  the  general  trend  towards  self-de- 
termination,   should  be  brought  before  the  Powers  for  recognition;  the 
frontiers  of  the  state  were  outlined,    including  an  outlet  to  the  Baltic; 
and,   while  the  rights  of  the  future  Constituent  Assembly  were  reserved, 
they  clearly  called  for  a  system  of  guarantees  of  civil  liberty,    protection 
of  national  minorities,    and  universal,    equalj    secret  and  direct  suffrage 
based  on  proportional  representation.     This  program  was  important  for 
several  reasons:  first,    it  synthesized  the  claims  for  Lithuanian  inde 
pendence  in  terms  both  of  state  right  and  of  self-determination;   second, 
for  the  first  time  it  linked  the  Lithuanian  national,  cause  to  republican- 
ism; third,    its  demands  for  civil  liberties  went  far  beyond  the  claims 
which  could  be  asserted  by  a  Taryba  existing  under  German  occupation; 
and  fourth,    it  laid  down  the  concrete  bases  of  peace.     As  compared  to 
the  projects  for  Letto -Lithuanian  federation  put  forth  by  groups  in  the 
United  States,    or  monarchical  plans  emanating  from  emigrants  in 
Berne,    it  is  striking  that  the  Voronezh  program  laid  down  the  lines 
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along  which  the  Lithuanian  national  and  constitutional  movement  would, 
in  fact,    develop. 

The  Taryba  itself  soon  discovered,   however,    that  its  policy  of 
conciliating  the  Germans     as  expressed  in  the  declaration  of  December 
11,    was  not  achieving  the  desired  results  for,    according  to  the  Treaty 
of  Brest-Litovsk  (signed  on  March  3,    1918,   but  known  some  time  in  ad- 
vance),   the  Bolshevik  government  had  been  obliged  to  cede  Lithuania  and 
Courland  to  Germany,    for  future  disposition  by  the  Central  Powers. 
After  much  controversy,    therefore,    the  Taryba,    on  February  16,    1918, 
issued  a  new  declaration  which  unequivocally  proclaimed--rather  than 
demanded --the  independence  of  the  country.     But  on  March  23  the  Ger- 
man Government  granted  de  jure  recognition  to  the  Lithuanian  state -- 
on  the  basis  of  the  declaration  of  December   11.     Recognition  was  not 
followed,    however,    by  any  transfer  of  authority  to  the  Taryba,    and,    indeed, 
the  hollow  nature  of  the  gesture  was  soon  shown  in  the  German  proposal 
to  establish  a  Hohenzollern  prince  on  the  Lithuanian  throne. 

After  great  controversy  in  the  Taryba,    and  the  withdrawal  of 
some  of  its  members  who  objected  even  to  a  tactical  departure  from  the 
republicanism  of  the  Voronezh  program,    that  body,    in  connivance  with 
the  clerical  party  in  Germany- -which  opposed  too  great  an  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  Protestant  house  of  Hohenzollern- -offered  the  crown  of 
Lithuania,    on  June   14,    1918,    to  Duke  William  of  Urach,    a  prince  of  the 
Catholic  dynasty  of  Wiirtemberg  who  was  alleged  to  be  a  descendant  of 
the  medieval  Grand  Duke  Mindaugas       The  German  General  Staff,    how- 
ever,   prevented  the  Duke's  acceptance  of  this  invitation  from  being  im- 
plemented,   but  as  military  defeat  came  nearer  in  the  West  the  authority 
of  the  military  waned,    and  on  October  20  the  new  German  Chancellor, 
Prince  Max  of  Baden,    informed  the  Taryba  that  full  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative power  would  be  granted  to  a  Lithuanian  government  as  soon 
as  it  could  be  formed,    and  that  the  German  forces  would  depart  as   soon 
as  possible.     On  November  2,    therefore,    the  Taryba  withdrew  the  invita- 
tion to  Duke  William,    leaving  the  form  of  Government  to  be  decided  by 
the  future  Constituent  Assembly.      It  is  significant  to  note  that  there  was 
no  monarchist  party  in  Lithuania  thereafter,    indicating  that  the  episode 
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of  King  Mindaugas  II  was  merely  the  expedient  answer  of  the  Lithuanian 
nationalists  to  the  greater  threat  of  a  Hohenzollern  monarch,  and  that  it 
had  no  lasting  popular  or  political  basis. 

At  the  same  time,    the  Taryba  adopted  a  provisional  constitution 
whereby  that  body  retained  legislative  power,   but  vested  executive  autho- 
rity in  a  directory  of  three  persons:  A.    Smetona,    J.   Staugaitis,   and  S. 
Silingas,    who  were  to  act  through  a  Cabinet  responsible  to  the  Taryba. 
This  constitution  also  provided  a  bill  of  rights  which  established  the  ab- 
solute equality  of  all  citizens  without  discrimination  because  of  sex, 
national  origin,    religion,    or  class.     Six  White  Russians  and  three  Jews 
were  added  to  the  Taryba  at  this  time,    increasing  its  membership  to  29. 
On  November  5,   the  directors  asked  Professor  Augustinas  Voldemaras 
to  form  a  non-party  government,   but  when  the  latter  departed  for  the 
Paris  peace  conference  later  in  November,    Mykolas  Slezevicius  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Prime  Minister. 

By  the  armistice  of  November   11,    1918,   the  Allies  had  required 
the  Germans  to  maintain  their  forces  in  the  Baltic  states  and  elsewhere 
to  hold  back  the  Bolshevik  tide  which,    they  feared,    might  otherwise  fill 
the  vacuum  left  by  the  retreating  Germans.     The  latter,   however,   began 
a  rapid  and  unauthorized  evacuation,    looting  the  countries  they  passed 
through  and  attempting  to  oblige  the  new  Baltic  governments  to  turn  to 
them  for  support  against  the  Russians.     By  January  5,    1919s   however, 
the  latter  had  reoccupied  Vilnius,    and  during  the  next  two  months  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  country,    and  the  Lithuanian  Government  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  Kaunas.     As  early  as  December  8,   the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Lithuania  and  Belorussia,    acting  within  Russia,  had 
established  a  "Provisional  Revolutionary  Workers  Government  of  Lithu- 
ania, "  under  one  Micke  vicius -Kapsukas,    and  on  December  22  the  Bolshe- 
vik government  recognized  the  independence  of  Soviet  Lithuania  under 
this  group. 

In  the  political  propaganda  and  also  in  the  literary  creations  of 

the  new  Soviet  regime  in  Lithuania,   the  assertion  is  constantly  made  that 

the  Soviet  Lithuanian  government  of  1919  was  a  popular  regime  in  that 

country,    that  it  was  destroyed  by  foreign  intervention,    and  that  the  events 

of  1940  only  restored  a  system  which  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  memories 
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and  wishes  of  the  people.     It  is  therefore  important  to  observe  that  the 
ViLnius  Soviet  Government  of  1919  was  maintained  only  by  the  presence 
of  the  Red  Army  which,   however,    by  acting  in  the  name  of  that  govern- 
ment   attempted  to  transfer  a  war  of  foreign  aggression  into  a  civil  con- 
flict,    The  measures  taken  by  this  government- -establishment  of  local 
Soviets,    nationalization  of  land  and  industry- -were  not  popular  in  the 
territory  under  its  control,    and  Bolshevik  personnel  was  so  scarce  at 
Vilnius  that  it  was  necessary  to  include  Mensheviks  in  the  government. 
On  February  20,    the  Lithuanian  Soviet  Government- -apparently  conced- 
ing the  unreal  nature  of  its  existence  - -voted  to  merge  with  Belorussia, 
and  the  Polish  reconquest  of  Vilnius  in  April  put  an  end  to  the  Provision- 
al Revolutionary  Workers  Government. 

Though  some  attempt  was  made  even  in   1919  to  blame  this  fail- 
ure on  the  strength  of  the  Poles  and  other  extraneous  factors,    a  con- 
siderable polemic  ensued  in  Izvestia  and  elsewhere  on  the  causes  for 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  regime  in  Lithuania,     Among  other  factors,    it 
was  said  that  there  had  been  no  real  control  even  of  the  city,    too  little 
internal  government,    too  little  Cheka  activity  in  a  region  filled  with 
counter-revolutionaries,    too  small  a  proletariat- -and  what  there  was 
was  too  moved  by  nationalist  currents.      The  Red  Army  was  accused  of 
arousing  distrust  because  of  "its  disorderly  requisitions.  "    In  short,    the 
reality  of  1919  was  far  indeed  from  the  political  and  literary  myth  which 
has  been  assiduously  cultivated  since   1940  in  an  attempt  to  vest  the  lat- 
ter regime  with  a  historical  and  legal  continuity  which  it  did  not  possess, 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Voldemaras  government  had  been  to 
issue  a  call  for  a  popular  militia,    and  even  before  the  Germans  had  en- 
tirely left  the  country  many  peasants  brought  out  the  weapons  which  they 
had  collected  during  the  battles  of  1915.     The  resulting  units  were  com- 
manded by  Lithuanian  officers  who  had  served  in  the  Russian  Army,    and 
by  a  few  Prussian  Lithuanian  officers.     General  mobilization  was  pro- 
claimed in  March,    1919s    but  the  new  Lithuanian  army  was  able  only 
slowly  to  resist  the  oncoming  Red  Army.     By  the  end  of  1919,    under 
pressure  from  these  Lithuanian  units,    which  won  an  important  battle 
over  the  Red  Army  at  Grivas    near  Daugavpils,    and  from  Polish  forces 
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to  the  south,   the  Red  Army  had  been  driven  from  most  of  Lithuania,    and 

on  JuLy  12,    1920,    peace  was  signed  between  the  two  states  in  the  Treaty 

of  Moscow.     The  R.S.F.S.R.    proclaimed  again  that,    since 

".    .    .    aLL  peoples  have  the  right  to  free  self-determination,    in- 
cluding the  right  of  full  secession  from  the  State  of  which  they 
were  a  part,    Russia  recognizes  without  any  reserve  the  sovereign- 
ty and  independence  of  the  State  of  Lithuania  with  all  juridical 
consequences  resulting  from  such  recognition,    and  voluntarily 
and  forever  renounces  all  sovereign  rights  possessed  by  Russia 
over  the  Lithuanian  people  and  territory. 

"The  fact  that  Lithuania  was  ever  under  Russian  sovereignty 
does  not  place  the  Lithuanian  people  and  their  territory  under  any 
obligation  to  Russia,  " 

The  precise  meaning  to  the  Soviet  leaders  of  such  a  declaration  had  al- 
ready received  some  demonstration  in  the  events  of  early  1919.     But 
having  found  the  military  or  political  seizure  of  Lithuania  impossible  in 
the  circumstances  of  1919  and  1920,    the  Bolshevik  regime  granted  a 
fairly  generous  treaty  to  the  new  Re  public  ,    including  the  payment  of 
three  million  gold  rubles,    and  the  cession  of  the  Vilnius  area  to  Lithuania. 
In  addition,    the  two  parties  undertook  to  prevent  activities  on  their  re- 
spective territories  which  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  government  of 
the  other. 

The  defeat  of  the  Bolsheviks  during  1919  had  not  entirely  cleared 
Lithuania  of  foreign  forces,    for  Polish,    German  adventurer  and  White 
or  anti-Bolshevik  Russian  troops  continued  to  occupy  and  ravage  parts 
of  the  country.     The  Lithuanian  forces  inflicted  a  number  of  defeats  on 
these  German  and  White  forces  in  November,    1919,   but  they  were  ulti- 
mately withdrawn  to  East  Prussia  only  after  the  intervention  of  an  Allied 
military  mission  in  December. 

A  more  serious  threat  was  the  Polish  army  which,   having  fought 
with  the  Lithuanians  against  the  Bolsheviks,   had  seized  Vilnius  in  April, 
1919.     The  Poles,   however,,   were  driven  from  the  city  by  the  Russians 
in  the  summer  of  1920,    and  the  Soviet  Government  then  transferred  the 
area  to  Lithuania  by  the  Treaty  of  Moscow.     Under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  of  Nations,    Poland  and  Lithuania  agreed,    on  October  7,   to  accept 
a  settlement  which  assigned  Suvalkai  to  the  former  and  Vilnius  to  the  lat- 
ter.    But  two  days  later,    an  ostensibly  unauthorized  Polish  force  under 
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General  Zeligowski  seized  Vilnius  and  established  an  "independent  Re- 
public of  Central  Lithuania,  "  which,    after  a  Polish-conducted  plebiscite 
in   1922,   joined  the  Polish  state.     After  fruitless  negotiations  and  propo- 
sals for  compromise,    the  Conference  of  Ambassadors,    on  March  15, 
1923,    finally  accepted  the  status  quo  in  the  Vilnius  area.     The  Lithuanian 
government,    however,    refused  not  only  to  accept  this  decision,   but  even 
to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  Poland,    ■which  would  have  implied 
acceptance.     The  Polish-Lithuanian  frontier  therefore  remained  practi- 
cally closed  until  1938,    and  no  Lithuanian  government  dared  to  consider 
proceeding  to  a  normalization  of  relations.     As  a  result,    Lithuanian 
foreign  policy  was  burdened  with  a  "permanent"  antagonist  from  the  be- 
ginning,   and  was  therefore  the  more  obliged  to  turn  to  Germany  or  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  makeweight  against  Poland.     At  the  same  time,    attempts 
at  closer  relations  between  the  three  Baltic  states  foundered  on  Latvian 
and  Estonian  fears  of  becoming  embroiled  in  the  Lithuanian  quarrel  with 
Poland,    and  hopes  for  a  regional  entente  or  bloc  to  include  not  only  the 
three  states,    but  Finland  or  Poland  or  both,    broke,    at  least  in  part,    on 
the  same  obstacle, 

The  settlement  of  the  Latvian -Lithuanian  frontier,    which  had  been 
left  to  the  parties  by  the  Treaty  of  Moscow,    occasioned  no  serious  dif- 
ficulty,   and  was  decided  by  a  court  of  arbitration,    under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  James  Simpson,    in  March,    1921. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,   the  Germans  had  ceded  the  territory 
of  Klaipeda  (Memel)  to  the  Allied  for  ultimate  disposition..     But,    while  the 
latter  were  still  discussing  its  statute  and  future  relations  with  Lithua- 
nia,   whose  sole  important  outlet  to  the  sea  it  was,    a  pro -Lithuanian 
group  within  the  city,    with  "volunteer"  support  from  across  the  frontier, 
rose  and  seized  control  of  the  territory  from  the  small  French  garrison 
which  held  it  in  the  name  of  the  Allies --on  the  same  day,    it  should  be 
noted  (January  10,     1923) ,    on  which  French  forces  entered  the  Ruhr, 
After  further  negotiations,   the  Allies,    as  in  the  case  of  ViLnius,    accepted 
this  fait  accompli,    although  the  Memel  Convention  of  1924  granted  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  autonomy  to  the  territory,   under  international  guarantee. 

Though  the  Lithuanian  state  had  been  recognized  by  Germany  as 
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early  as    1918,    and  by  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.    in  the  treaty  of  1920,    the  Allies 
had  hesitated  officially  to  sanction  the  disruption  of  the  Russian  state 
while  they  still  entertained  hopes  for  its  restoration  under  a  non-Bolshe 
vik  regime.     By  1921,    however,    such  hopes  were  dwindling  rapidly  and, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Lithuanian  frontiers  at  least  de  facto  by 
that  time,   there  was  little  reason  to  continue  to  deny  recognition.     On 
September  22,    1921,   therefore,   the  three  Baltic  states  were  admitted  to 
the  League  of  Nations.     On  July  28,    1922,   the  United  States  became  the 
first  of  the  major  Powers  to  recognize  Lithuania  de  jure,    and,    on  De- 
cember 20,    Great  Britain,    France,   Italy,    and  Japan  did  the  same. 

From  the  above  account,    it  can  be  seen  that,    if  the  Lithuanian 
nationalist  leaders  pursued  their  goal  of  independence  with  skill  and 
dexterity  in  an  almost  incredibly  complicated  situation,    their  final  suc- 
cess was  due,    above  all,   to  the  fact  that  the  intervention  of  the  western 
Allies,    who  were  relatively  disinterested  in  the  particular  disputes  of 
the  area,    provided  a  balancing  force  against  the  local  contending  forces: 
Russian,    German,  and  Polish.     The  very  existence  of  the  Lithuanian 
state  was  menaced  by  all  of  these  latter  states,    and,    considering  the 
disparity  of  strength  between  it  and  any  of  them,    its  continued  existence 
would  depend  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Allied  "presence"  as  a  counter- 
weight to  the  uneasy  three -sided  balance  of  the  interested  parties.     The 
preservation  of  the  Lithuanian  state,   therefore,    in  the  same  way  as  its 
creation,    would  be  a  by-product  of  the  general  international  situation  in 
Europe  and,    in  particular,    of  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  system 
erected  in  1919  and  1920. 


SOURCES:  The  Baltic  States,    pp.    16-19,    20-21,  22-28;  New 
Governments  of  Eastern  Europe,    pp.    359-72;  Third  Interim  Report,    pp. 
64-87;  Stanley  W.    Page,    "Lenin,    the  National  Question  and  the  Baltic 
States,    1917-19,  "  The  American  Slavic  and  East  European  Review,    VII 
(No.    1),    Feb,  ,    1948,    pp.    15-31.  ~ 
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FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  DEVELOPMENTS,  1922-1926 

A..    Foreign  Policy. 

Even  before  the  three  Baltic  states  had  fully  establish  their 
independence  from  Russia,    it  was  evident  that,    because  of  their  size,    ori- 
gin and  geographical  location,    they  would  confront  many  common  problems 
of  foreign  policy.    It  therefore  seemed  equally  clear  that  they  could  best 
meet  problems  by  some  degree  of  cooperative  action.    As  early  as  1918 

Estonian  leaders  had  proposed  the  formation  of  a  series  of  groupings  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  the  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  to  provide  for  common 
defense,  and  later  the  three  Baltic  republics  and  Finland    attempted,  without 
success  to  pursue  joint  peace  negociations  with  the  R.S.F.S.R.    The  first 
Baltic  conference  was  held  at  Helsinki  in  January,    1920,    attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  Finland,    Estonia,    Latvia,    Lithuania  and  Poland,    and  it  consi- 
dered the  co-ordination  of  foreign  policy,    common  defence,    and  the     neutra- 
lization of  the  Baltic  Sea.    In  August,    the   same  agreed  to  adopt  a  draft  arbi- 
tration convention  and  to  sec  up  a  permanent  Council  of  Plenipotentiaries  to 
co-ordinate  their  policies. 

At  this  point,    however,    there  emerged  the  Vilnius  dispute  between 
Poland  and  Lithuania,    as  outlined  in  the  preceding  chapter,    and  for  Lithua- 
nia this  quarrel  became  the  pricipal  concern  of  their  foreign  policy.    Despite 
the  failure  of  attemped  compromise  solutions  at  Geneva,    the  annexation  of  the 
area  to  Poland  in  1922,    and  the  acquiescence  of  the  Conference  of  Ambassa- 
dors in  1923,    the  government  at  Kaunas   stubbornly  refused  to  accept  or  re- 
cognize the  loss  of  the  territory.    A  technical  state  of  war  therefore  continued 
to  exist  between  Poland  and  Lithuania;  diplomatic  relations  were  not  establi- 
shed between  them;  and  their  common  frontier  remained  practically  closed. 
Meetings  continued  to  be  held  among  representatives  of  Finland,    Poland, 
Estonia   and  Latvia,    and  the  later  two  states   signed  a  Treaty  of  Defensive 
Alliance  in  1923,  but,    since  Lithuania  refused  to  enter  into  any  type  of  under- 
standing which  implied  her  renunciation  of  the  Vinius  area,    while  the  other 
Baltic  states  were  unwilling  to  be  drawn  into  an  agreement  which  might  in- 
volve them  in  difficulties  with  Poland,    the  Vilnius  dispute  effectively  destro- 
yed the  prospects,    not  only  for  the  greater   "Baltic  Union"  of  Powers,    but 
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even  for  an  effecdve  entente  of  the  three  republics  themselves. 

At  the  same  time  the  Vatican's  recognition  of  the  Vilnius  archdiocese 
as    a  Polish  ecclesiastical  province  in  1925  was  a    severe  blow  to  the  clerical 
Lithuanian  government  and  had  important  domescical  political  repercussions, 
as  will  be  seen  below..    In  addition  the  continuation  of  strained  relations  with 
Poland  tended  to  draw  Lithuania  closer  to  U.  S.S.R.  --with  whom  Lithuania 
had  no  common  frontier- -despite  the  fact  thet  fear  of  that  state  was  the  prin- 
cipal factor  tending  to  unify  the  policies  of  the  two  other  Baltic  republics, 
Finland  and  Poland.    The  major  achievement  of  the  Slezevicius  cabinet  of 
1926  was  a  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  of  Non-Aggression  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
by  which  the  latter  reaffirmed  its     recognition  of  Vilnius  as  a  Lithuanian 
terri  tory. 

A  second  problem  which  tended  to  isolate  Lithuania  from  her  immedi- 
ate neighbors  was  the  question  of  Klaipeda  or  Memel,    the  port  and    ;erritory 
ceded  by  Germany  to  the  Allied  Powers  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles ,  and  gar- 
risoned by  chem,    pending  final  disposition,  until  1923.    It  was  originally  under- 
stood that  the  territory  would  be  ceded  to  Lithuania,    despite  the  preponderence 
of  Germans  in  the  city,    but,    as  the  Allied  continued  to  hesitate,    Lithuanian 
opinion,    already  exasperated  by  the  loss  of  Vilnius,    became  insistent  on  a 
favorable  settlement  of  the  Klaipeda  question.    When,    therefore,    it  was    ru- 
mored that  a  free  city  on  the  model  of  Danzig,    might  be  established,    a  rising 
of  Lithuanians  took  place  on  January  10,    1923- -the  day  on  which  the  French 
entered  the  Ruhr.    Within  five  days,    the  French  garrison  was  overwhelmed 
and  a  Diet  was  summoned  which  established  a  local  government  and  voted  the 
union  of  the  territory  wirh  Lithuania.    The  Allies,    in  effect,    accepted  this  fait 
accompli,    and  the  Lithuanian  government,    while  rejecting  a  convention  which 
granted  to  Poland  special  rights  in  the  port,    eventually  signed  the  Memel 
Convention  of  May  17,    1924.    By  this  the  Allied  Powers  ceded  the  Memel 
Territory  to  Lithuania,    and  the  latter  agreed  with  them  that  the  region    should 
be  governed  by  a  Directory  responsible  to  a  popularly  elected  Diet,    and  by  a 
Governor  appointed  by  Kaunas  who  could  veto  those  laws  adopted  by  the  Diet 
which  he  considered  to  transgress  its  autonomous  authority  or  to  be  contrary 
to  the  Lithuanian  Constitution.    Since  the  Diet  was  always  controlled  by  a 
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German    majority,    it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  this  arrangement 
let  to  constant  friction  between  it  and  the  Governor,    and  that  the  latter,  res- 
ponsible to  Kaunas,    more  than  once  acted  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  over- 
step the  autonomy    granted  to  the  territory.    The  gravity  of  such  incidents 
then  depended  on  the  extent  to  which  the  German  government  was  able  or 
inclined  to  assort  a  protective  interest  in  its  co-nationals  in  Memel. 

It  is  clear  from  this  brief,  account  that  the  freedom  of  action   of  Lithuania 
in  foreign  affairs  was   severely  limited,    even  beyond  the  measure  imposed  by 
her  size  and  general  geographical  position,    by  the  special  quarrels  which 
more  or  less  definitively  cut  her  off  from  both  Poland  and  Germany.    In  ad- 
dition,    the  Vilinius  dispute  stood  in  the  way  of  the  cooperation  of  the  three 
Baltic  republics,    with  each  other,    which  seemed  dictated  by  their  common 
position  between  Germany,    Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union,    and  also  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  three  republics  with  Poland,    as    seemed  implied  by  their 
common  dangerous  position  between  Germany  and  U.S.S.R,    Thus,    the  prob- 
lems of  Lithuania  stood  at  the  heart  of  the  weakness  and  disunity  of  a  region 
whose  only  hope  of  survival  and  independence,    in  the  long  run,    depended  on 
cooperation  and  stability;  and,    if  this  was  not  immediately  seen  during  the 
1920's,    when  the  power  of  Great  Britain  and  France    could,    in  effect,    main- 
tain the  central  European  states  despite  their  proximity  to  the  temporarily 
weakened  Germany   and  Russia,    the  re-emergence  of  the  latter  two  states 
in  the  1930's,    at  the  expence  of  the  West,    would  demontrate  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences of  these  local  disputes.    Finally,    as  will  be  seen,    the  situation  of 
Lithuania  nearly  surrounded  by  enemies  meant  that  foreign  policy  was  inex- 
tricably interwined  with  domestic,    and  that  the  already  strong  national  feeling 
of  a  new  liberated  people  was  magnified  greatly  in  the  face  of  three  powerful 
and  hostile  neighbors. 

B.  Political  Parties. 


It  had  been  intended  in  November  1918,    that  an   elected  Constituent 
Assembly  should  adopt  the  definitive  constitution  of  the  country,    but  the  war 
against  the  R.S.F.S.R.    in  1919  forced  the  temporary  abandonment  of  this  plan, 
so  that  on  January  17,    1919,    a  Provisional  National  Conference,    made  up  of 
some  200  delegates  from  throughout  the  country,    met  at  Kaunas,    to  which 
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the  Lithuanian  government  had  been  driven,    and  validated  the  decisions  of 
the  incumbent  government.     In  addition,   they  laid  plans  for  a    Constituent 
assembly,    and  elected  eight   more  members--  mainly  from  the  working 
class--  to  the  Taryba,    which  then  numbered  37  and  included  representatives 
of  practically  all  national  and  class  groups  in  the  state,    including  the  Belo- 
russians  and  Jews,    though  the  Poles  refused  to  participate.    On  April  4,    the 
Taryba  modified  the  provisional  constitution  to  abolish  the  directory  of  three, 
and  then  elected  Antanas  Smetona  as  the  first  President  of  Lithuania. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  as  early  as  the  Grand  Assembly  of  1905, 
there  were  already  in  existence  several  Lithuanian  political  parties,    of  which 
the  most  important  was  the  Christian  Democrats,    the  National  Democrats 
or  Populists,    and  the  Social  Democrats.    These  parties  remained  in  existence 
through  the  war  and,    though  the  provisional  government  of  1919  and  1920 
usually  included  representatives  of  all  parties  except  the  Communists,    cer- 
tain differences    began  to  appear  as  the  situation  became  more  stable,    and 
the  elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  approached.    Since  it  is  the  inter- 
play of  the  parties  which  comprises  the  political  history  of  the  country 
during  the  first  years  of. its  existence,   it  will  be  useful  to  consider 

briefly  their  basis  and  composition. 

The  oldest  and  most  important  Lithuanian  party  was  the    national  and 
clerical  Christian-Democratic  Party  ,  founded  in  1890  its  main  element  was 
the  peasantry,    but  it  included  also  voters  of  all  classes,  and  particularly  a 
large  number  of  Roman    Catholic  clergy,    who  formed  in  many  cases  its  local 
leaders  among  the  peasants.    The  party  had  long  defended  Lithuanian  ecclesias 
tical  rights  against  the  Polish  and  polonized  clergy,    and  continued  to  defend 
them  against  lay  and  socialist  forces  during  the  period  of  independence.    The 
Christian  Democrats  were  strongly  anti-Communists,   but  moderately  demo- 
cratic in  policy  and  favored  agrarian  reform  in  the  early  1920's,    though  they 
insisted  on  the  sanctity  of  private  property  and  the  right  of  the  expropriated 
landowners  to  compensation.  But  they  also  supported  the  right  of  workers  to 
organize  and  strike.    The  party's  prewar  anti-Polish  bias,    of  clerical  origin, 
later  exacerbated  by  the  Vilnius   situation,  strongly  colored  its  views  on  fo- 
reign policy  in  the  period  of  independence.    The  leaders  of  the  party  included 
Bistras,    Dr.    Karvelis,    and  Father  Krupavicius . 
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Closely  allied  to  the  Christian-Democrats,    and  forming  a  parliamen- 
tary bloc  with  them  until  1926,    were  the  Peasant  Union,    led  by  MM.    Stul- 
ginskis,Miksys     and  Petrulis.and  the  Federation  of  Labor  founded  in  1919, 
and  led  by  Drs.   Ambrozaitis  and  Milcius,    and  MM.    Radzevi^ius  and  Kasa- 
kaitis.    Both  parties  were  largely  off  -shoots  of  the  Christian-Democrats, 
designed  to  draw  into  -he  orbii;  of  the  latter  voters  from  other  classes  and 
elements  of  the  population  than  the  peasantry.    The  Federation  included  some 
non-socialist  workers  and  a  number  of  small  landowners  and  settlers. 

The  Populist  or  People's  Socialist  Party,    formed  in  1902,    as  the  Lithu- 
anian Democratic  Party,    was  based  largely  on  the  same  social  classes  as  the 
Christian-Democrats,  and  shared  the  national  and  social  policies    of  the 
latter.    They  differed,    however,  in  that  they  took  a  lay  view  of  problems  affec- 
ting the  relations  of  Church  and  State.    Their  leaders  included  MM,  Grinius, 
Slezevicius  and  Staugaitis. 

Associated  for  a  time  with  this  party  in  a   "Liberal"  bloc  were  the 
Peasant  Party  and  the  Nationalists,    the  latter  of  which,  including  former  Pre- 
sident Stemona  and  Juozas  Tubelis,    emerged  into  separate  existence  only  in 

the  elections  of  1926. 

v 
The  Social-Democratic  Party,    led  by  M.    Kairys  and  Professor  Cepin- 

skis,    was  also  of  pre-war  origin,    and  was  associated  with  the  Second  Inter- 
nationale.   It  represented  urban  workers  primarily- -thereby  limiting  its  in- 
fluence ih  a  predominantly  agrarian  country- -and  its  policy  included  plans 
for  the  nationalization  of  banking  and  industry. 

Tne  Communist  Party  had  only  a  brief  legal  existence  in  Lithuania 
after  the  war.    It    won  a  few  seats  in  the  1922  Seimas  under  Lhe  name  of  the 
Labor  Rally,    but  was  soon  declared  illegal  and  remained  so  until  June,    1940. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,    however,    after  an  enumeration   between  the 
parties  in  1920,    that,    with  the  exception  of  the  Communists,    all  of  chem  were 
in  effective  agreement  of  a  number  of  essential  points:  a  republican  form  of 
government;  some  measure  of  state  paternalism  in  economic  affairs;  agrarian 
reform;  and  a  nationalist  outlook  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  first  Lithuanian  elections  were  held  on  April  14-16,    1920,    when 
depudes  were  chosen  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  the  basis  of  a  system 
of  proportional  representation.    The  average  voter  participation  for  the 
country  was  85f0andin:he  resulting  Seimas  (Parliament),    which  met  at  Kaunas 
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on  May  15,    the  distribution  of  the  members  according  to  party  was  as  follows 
Christian  Democrats  25) 

Peasant  Union  18)  59 

Federation  of  Labor  16) 

Populists  29 

Social  Democrats  14 

Minorities 

Jews  6) 

Poles  3)  10 

Germans  1 ) 


112 
The  success  of  the  conservative  agrarian  party,    the  Christian  Demo- 
crats,   is  not  surprising  in  the  Lithuania  of  i920,    though  it  seems  clear  that 
the  influence  of  the  Social  Democrats  extended  considerably  farther  than 
the  very  small  urban  proletariat.    The  112  members  of  the  Seimas  included 
ten  lawyers,    ten  writers,    eight  physicians,    seven  civil  employees,    six  army- 
officers,  three  engineers,    three  representatives  of  the  Cooperatives,    three 
artisans,    twenty  two  farmers,    thirty  professors  and  priests,    and  ten  others. 
But  a  striking  feature  of  this  Seimas  and  its  successors  was  the  absence  of 
members  of  the  noble  class,    either  in  a  party  of  their  own,    or  as  leaders 
of  other    parties,    due  to  the  fact  that  the  largely  polonized  nobility  of  Lithu- 
ania had,    by  1920,    largely  chosen  to  become  absorbed  in  the  Polish  s  ate. 
Their  absence  meant  that  the  proponents  of  agrarian  reform  controlled 
nearly  every  seat  in  the  body. 

The  new  Seimas  put  forth  a  provisional  constitution  which  Presi^j 
Smetona  proclaimed  on  June  10,    and  the  existing  government  thereupon  ',ra;is- 
fered  its  powers  to  the  Seimas.    The  latter  then  named  Kazys  Grinius  as 
Prime  Minister, and  A-^ksandras  Stulginskis,    its  own  presiding  officer,    as 
Acting  President  of  the  Republic.    This  government  remained  in  office  until 
the  adoption  of  the  permanent  constitution  on  August  1,    1922,    and  its  promul- 
gation a  week  later. 

The  principal  strictly     legislative  work  of  che  Constituent  Assembly  was 
the  agrarian  reform  law,    largely  the  work  of  the  Christian-Democrats  and 
Populists,    which  was  adopted  on  February  15,    1922(see  Chapter  XVII  below). 
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The  primary  task  of  the  Assembly,    however,    was    to  draw  up  the  definitive 
constitution  of  the  State,    and  this  it  completed  in  two  years. 

C.    The  Constitution  of  1922  and  the  Organs  of  Government. 

The  Constitution  beginning  with  words,    "In  the  name  of  the  Almighty 
God,  "  proclaimed  that   Lithuania  was  an"independent  democratic  Republic 
with  the   "sovereign  Government"  of  the  state   "vested  in  the  people".    All 
citizens  are  equal  before  the  law,  none  were  to  receive  special  privileges, 
and  all  were  garanteed  that  no  right  should  be   "restricted  because  of  race, 
creed  or  nationality.  "  Freedom  of  worship  and  conscience  were  accorded, 
and  no  one's  religion  or  convictions  shall  "form  the  basis  for  justification 
of  an  offense  or  for  refusing  to  perform  public  duties.  "  The  clergy,    how- 
ever,   were  exempted  from  military  obligations.    Freedom  of  speech  and 
press,    of  assembly  "without  arms  and  without  disturbances  of  the  public 
peace,  "  and  freedom  to  form  "societies  and  associations"  if  there  were  not 
"contrary  co  the  penal  laws  "were  all  guaranteed.  Any  citizen  could  petition 
the  Seimas  (Parliament)  and  legislation  could  be  initiated  by  the  people. 
Property  rights  were  guaranteed, and  property  "may  be  condemned,    in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  law,    only  in  the  event  of  public  need.  " 

The  Seimas ,  whose  membership  would  be  fixed  by  the  law,    was  to  be 
elected  according  to  proportional  representation  for  three  years,    by  general, 
direct,    equal,    secret  ballot.    In  an   emergency,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
could  extend  the  life  of  the  Parliamemt  with  the  consent  of  the  latter.    The 
Seimas  enjoyed  the  usual  legislative  authority,    and  could  declare  and  end 
war,    but  the  executive  could  act  indipendently  in  the  event  of  undeclared 
war  against  Lithuania.    Subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Seimas,    the  President, 
acting  with  the  Cabinet,    could  declare  or  rescind  a  state  of  emergency.    In 
this  case,    the  constitution  provides  for  the   "temporary"  suspension  of  the 
main  civil  rights,    though  against  subject  to  parliamentary  confirmation. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  was  elected  by  secret  ballot  of  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  Seimas,    for  three  years,    and  was  ineligible  to  more 
than  cwo  successive  terms.    The  President  "invited"  the  Prime  Minister  to 
form  a  Cabinet,    and  could  ask  the  Seimas  to  re-consider  any  law,    unless 
the  latter  had  declared  it  to  be  urgent  by  vote  of  two-third    of  all  the  members 
The  President  could  also  dissolve  the  Seimas,    but  was  then  obliged  to  face 
re-election    by  its  successor,    which  had  to  be  chosen  within  sixty  days. 
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He  was  also  commander  in  chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic. 

The  Cabinet  Ministers  were  jointly  and  severally  responsible  to  the 
Seimas,    and  could  be  overthrown  on  a  vote  of    "no    confidence.  "  The  Cabinet 
was  to  draft  proposed  laws,    and  any    member,    if  he  disagreed  with  his 
colleagues,  could  submit  a  separate  opinion  in  writing  to  che  Seimas. 

The   complete  in  dependence  of  the  judiciary  was  fixed  and  irrevocable. 
No  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was    subject  to  modification  except  by 
judicial  authority,    but  the  courts  were  required  to  "pass   upon  the  legality 
of  acts  proceeding  from  the  administration,  "  and  "no  law  which  is  contrary 
to  the  Constitution  shall  have  force.  "  In  addition,    "All  citizens  are  equal 
before  the  Courts.  " 

In  addition  co    these  general  governmental  features,    it  was  provided 
that  minorities  could  autonomously  administer  the  affairs  of  their  national 
culture,    including  education,    charity,    and  mutual  aid,    and  that  they  had  the 
right  to  elect  bodies  to  do  so,    and  to  impose  dues  upon  their  members  to  ths 
i;hese  ends.    They  could  also  call  upon  the  national  treasury  for  their  share  of 
funds  alloted  for  education  and  charity.    Education  of  children  was  declared 
the   "supreme  right  and  natural  duty"  of  the  parents,    and  all  schools  were  to 
be  placed  under  state  supervision.    Religious  education  was  made  compulsory 
in  the  schools,    with  instruction  in  the  religion  of  the  student,    but  schools 
established  for  children  of  parents  not  belonging  to  any  religious  organization 
were  exempt  from  this   requirement.    Further,    the  State  Treasury  would 
support  private  religious   schools. 

The  Lithuanian  economy  "shall  be  so  regulated"  as  to  afford  employ- 
ment to  all  citizens.    In  addition,  "There  shall  be  established  by  law  bureaus 
of  agriculture,    commerce  and  industry,    labor  and  other  bureaus,    whose  co- 
operation with  the  State  government  for  the  standardization  of  the  economic 
life  shall  be  prescribed  by  law". 

"The  princiole    of  private  ownership  shall  be  made  the  basis  for  the 
management  of  land". 

The  State  was  obliged  to  protect  workmen  during  ilness,    old  age,    in 
cases  of  misfortune,    and  when  unemployed. 

The  structure  of  government  laid  down  in  this  constitution  resembles 
closely  those  of  the  other  ..wo  Baltic  states,    each  of  which  had  a  unicameral 
legislature  - -largery  from  reasons  of  economy- -which,    in  effect,    was  intended 
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to  form  the  preponderant  weight  in  the  administration.    The  regime,    there- 
fore,  was  to  be  democratic  in  that  all  organs  were  politically  responsible  to 
the  Seimas,    yet  conservative  in  that  judicial  control  and  other  checks  were 
provided  against  abuse  of  power.    In  the  areas  of  religious  and  educational 
policy,    no  state  church  is  provided  for,    but  the  interest  of  the  preponderant 
Roman  Catholic  Church  are  fully  protected  through  compulsory  religious 
education,    state  subsidy  to  all  schools,    and  the  absence  fo  provision  for 
a  civil  register  of  births,    marriages  and  deaths.    The  elaborate  bill  of 
rights  is  drawn  in  part  from  the  Weimar  Constitution,    and,    like  the  similar 
portion  of  the  latter,    it  represented  the  work  mainly  of  a  clerical  party 
which  sought  to  safeguard  religious  liberty  while  providing  for  a  broad  prog- 
ram of  social  and  humanitarian  reform.    The  Lithuanian    constitution,    there- 
fore,   has  been  called  a"de- socialized  version  of  the  Weimar  constitution,  " 
in  that  it  foreshadows  a  benevolent  regime  of  Christian  state  socialism  based 
on  individual  initiative  in  industry  and  individual  land  tenure  in  agriculture. 
The  state  is  therefore  commited  at  the  same  time  to  the  defense  of  the 
rights  of  property,    and  intervention  in  the  economic  system  to  the   extent 
of  according  protection  tor  the  working  class  against  the  perils  of  that  system. 

Many  of  the  actual  organs  of  administration  of  the  Lithuanian  govern- 
ment,   however,    had  alredy  come  into  existence  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  1922.    Among  these  was  the  Cabinet,    whose  membership, 
according  to  the  Constitution,    was  to  be  fixed  by  statute,    but  which  usually 
included  these  departments:  National  Defenpe(always  held  by  a  military 
officer),    Interior(with  control  of  the  police  and  the  administrative  machine), 
Finance,    Agriculture,    Education,    Justice,    Communications  and  Foreign 
Affairs.    .    Early  cabinets  also  included  special   Ministers,    in  charge  of 
Jewish  and  White  Russian  affairs. 

The  judiciary  had  been  assigned  important  powers  by  the  Constitution 
in  regard  checking  abuses  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  administration,    but 
the.  organization  of  the  courts  and  the  system  of  law  were  carried  oul  only 
very  slowly  in  Lithuania.    In  1919,    the  newly-created  district  courts,    or 
tribunals  of  first  instance,    were  empowered  to  apply  the  imperial  Russian 
Code,    and  the  translation  of  the  latter  was  began. 

But  it   was  only  in  1925  that  the  Supreme  Court  was   created  and  the 
principle,,  if  not  the  actual  use  of  the  jury  system  was  introduced  into  the 
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country.     At  the  same  time,    the  Petrulis  ministry  appointed  a  commission 
of  jurists  to  revise  the  criminal  statutes  on  the  basis  of  the  Swiss  code. 
The  translation  of  the  Russian  statutes  and  their  modification  continued 
throughout  the  period  of  independence  but,    in  fact,    no  complete  and 
autonomous  Lithuanian  code  was  ever  evolved. 

The  Constitution  made  considerable  provision  for  organs  of  local 
self-government,    based  on  democratic  elections,    which  were  endowed  with 
authority  to  impose  taxes  for  local  expenditures.     These  provisions  were 
implemented  by  a  statute  of  192  5  which  divided  the  country  into  20  districts 
(later  23,    when  the  Klaipeda  Territory  was  integrated  into  the  administrative 
system)  with  an  average  population  of  100,  000.     Each  district  was  sub- 
divided into  about  15  communes,    and  these,    in  turn,    were  composed  of 
"seniunijas.  "    At  each  level,  a  council  composed  of  representatives 
elected  by  the  constituent  units  was  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  division 
in  question.     But  the  Constitution  provided  that  the  functions  and  competences 
of  these  bodies  was  to  be  fixed  by  law,   their    activities  were  to  be  supervised 
and  coordinated  by  the  central  administration,    and  any  disputes  between 
them  and  the  latter  were  to  be  settled  by  the  courts.     Therefore,    despite 
the  pyramid  of  elected  councils,   the  central  administration,   thr ought  its 
appointed  "prefects,  "  effectively  controlled  the  district  administration.     As 
would  be  demonstrated  by  the  coup  d'etat  of  1926,    when  the  new  government 
easily  established  its  authority  throughout  the  country  by  gaining  control 
of  a  few  central  offices  in  the  capital,   the  administrative  system  was 
highly  and  thoroughly  centralized  in  the  organs  at  Kaunas. 

D     Political  Developments. 

In  the  Seimas  elected  on  November  9,    1922 ,   three  months  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  new  Constitution,    the  distribution  of  seats  was  as 
follows  in  Table  1. 

In  the  Constituent  Assembly,    where  the  Christian-Democrats  and 
their  allies  controlled  an  absolute  majority  of  the  seats,    they  nevertheless 
had  shared  power  in  most  of  the  cabinets  of  the  period  with  the  liberal  group, 
and  had  cooperated  with  the  latter  both  in  the  adoption  of  the  agrarian 
reform  act  and  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution.     With  the  completion  of  these 
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Table   1 


Christian  Democr 

ats 

15) 

Peasant  Union 

12) 

33 

Labor  Federation 

11) 

Populists 

19 

Social  Democrats 

11 

Labor  Rally- 

5 

Minorities  : 
Jews 
Poles 

3) 
2) 

5 

Table  2 


Table  3. 


78" 


Christian  Democrats  13) 

Peasant  Union  18)                    40 

Federation  of    Labor  9) 

Populists  18 

Social  Democrats  8 

Minorities  12 


78 


Christian  Democrats 

14) 

Peasant  Union 

11) 

30 

Federation  of  Labor 

5) 

Populists 

22) 

Peasant  Party- 

2) 

27 

Nationalists 

3) 

Social  Democrats 

15 

Minorities  : 
Jews 
Poles 
Germans 

3) 
4) 
6) 

13 

85 
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two  basic  acts,   however,   the  Christian-Democrats  tended  to  become  more 
conservative,    and  new  issues  came  to  the  fore --such  as  popular  insistence 
on  a  speedy  solution  of  the  Klaipeda  question --which  made  difficult  the 
attempt  of  the  Christian  Democrats  to  govern  alone  in  the  first  constitutional 
Seimas.     As  a  result,   new  elections  were  held  in  the  spring  of  1923,   with 
the  results  as  found  in  Table  2. 

The  small  gains  of  the  Christian-Democratic  bloc  permitted  it  to 
maintain  its  conservative  regime  through  most  of  the  normal  three -year  life 
of  the  second  Seimas.     But  in  the  elections  of  May,    1926,    restiveness  at 
long  one -party  control,    an  economic  depression,    and,    above  all,   national- 
ist discontent  at  the  failure  of  the  incumbent  party  to  prevent  the  Vatican 
from  concluding  a  concordat  with  Poland  which  recognized  Vilnius  as  a  part 
of  the  Polish  ecclesiastical  province,    combined  to  bring  about  the  defeat 
of  the  Christian-Democrats.     The  results  are  found  in  Table  3. 

A  new  coalition  of  the  Populist  bloc  and  the  Social  Democrats  now 
assumed  power,    and  the  outstanding  event  of  this  regime  was  the  Treaty 
of  Neutrality  and  Non-Aggression  concluded  on  September  27,    1926,   with 
the  Soviet  Union.     The  domestic  policy  of  the  government,   however,   was  less 
successful  and  raised  a  series  of  important  enemies  against  it.     Thus,   the 
dismissal  of  a  number  of  Christian-Democrats  from  the  civil  service 
aroused  both  that  party  and  the  opponents  of  a  "spoils  system;'    reductions 
in  the  military  budget  alienated  the  army  officers;  changes  in  the  mode  of 
state  payment  to  the  clergy  were  not  well  received  by  the  latter;  increasing 
toleration  of  Communist  activity  alarmed  all  conservatives;  and  concessions 
made  to  the  minorities,    on  whom  the  cabinet  relied  for  its  bare  parliament- 
ary majority,    and  particularly  to  the  Poles  on  educational  affairs,    raised 
the  hostility  of  nationalists --many  of  whom  had  turned  against  the  Christian 
Democrats  in  the  election  precisely  because  of  their  inability  to  deal  with 
the  Polish  question.     As  a  result,    a  number  of  army  officers,   with  at  least 
the  tacit  consent  of  many  Christian  Democrats,   on  the  pretext  of  an  imminent 
Communist  rising  brought  about  a  coup  d'etat  on  the  night  of  December   16-17 
1926,    which,    while  it  preserved  the  constitutional  forms,   brought  to  power 
the  Nationalist  Party,    a  small  group  of  conservative  landowner  and  industrial 
ists,    led  by  the  "elder  statesjrrten"  Smetona  and  Voldemaras.      The  former, 
who  had  left  his  academic  chair  at  the  University  of  Lithuania  to  enter 
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the  Third  Seimas  as  one  of  the  three  representatives  of  the  new  party, 
then  became  President  of  the  Republic;  the  latter  became  Prime  Minister, 


SOURCES:    The  Baltic  States,   pp.    28-33,    39-45,    56-68,    62-69,    89-91,    93-96; 
New  Governments  of  Eastern~Europe ,   pp.    373-408,    720-749;    Third  Interim 
Report,    pp.    118-127,    174,178;     La  "Lithuanie  Moderne,    pp.    123-128. 
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FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  DEVELOPMENTS,    1926-1939 
A.     The  Foreign  and  Domestic  Policies  of  the  Voldemaras  Regime 

An  important  factor  leading  to  the  coup  d'etat  of  1926  had  been  the 
fear  on  the  part  of  some  Lithuanians  that  the  Slezevicius  cabinet,    which 
had  signed  a  treaty  of  Neutrality  and  Non-Aggression  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  September,    tended  to  be  too  lenient  towards  Communist  activities  in 
the  country.     Partly  as  a  result  of  this,    the  new  Lithuanian  government,    in 
December,    broke  off  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  had  been  initiated 
with  the  aim  of  concluding  a  commercial  agreement.     But  the  subsequent 
foreign  policy  of  Voldemaras,  which  tended  to  be  "dynamic"  in  some 
directions,    was  not  particularly  hostile  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.    and,    indeed,    in 
agreeing  to  sign  the  Litvinov  protocol- -which  brought  the  Kellog-Briand 
pact  into  force  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  immediate  neighbors 
before  its  general  ratification- -Lithuania,    for  the  first  time,    adhered  to 
an  agreement  to  which  Poland  was  a  party. 

In  regard  to  Germany,    also,    Voldemaras  tended  to  be  conciliatory, 
and  though  the  Governor  of  Klaipeda  dissolved  the  German-dominated  Diet 
in  February,    1927,    and  attempted  to  rule  without  it,    the  Lithuanian  govern- 
ment,   after  a  German  representation  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,    consented  to  the  holding  of  elections  for  a  new  Diet  in  August. 
Relative  calm  was  maintained  there  through  the  remainder  of  Voldemaras' 
tenure,    due  largely  to  his  Polish  policy,    which  obliged  him  to  proceed 
cautiously  in  other  areas. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Nationalist  regime  of  1926  was  demonstrated 
most  clearly  in  the  area  of  greatest  importance  and  interest  to  the 
Lithuanian  people --the  Vilnius  question.      Voldemaras,    it  is  true,    found 
his  government  sufficiently  strong  to  conclude  a  concordat  with  the  Vatican 
in  September,    1927,    on  the  basis  of  the  existing  frontiers.     But  in  its 
treatment  of  the  minorities- -which  had  never  fully  realized  the  guarantees 
provided  them  in  the   Constitution  of  1922 --the  government  displayed  its 
highly  nationalist  and  anti-Polish  spirit.    Many  Polish-language  schools, 
the  increase  of  which,    it  will  be  remembered,    had  been  one  of  the  principal 
factors  undermining  the  Slezevicius  cabinet,    were  closed  by  Voldemaras, 
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and  the  Vilnius  question  was  taken  up  more  than  once  before  the  League 
of  Nations.      The  principal  result  of  these  efforts  was  to  raise  the  danger 
of  war  with  Poland,    which  increasingly  alarmed  the  more  conservative 
even  of  the  Nationalists. 

At  the  same  time,   the  Voldemaras  government  was  tending  to  lose 
part  of  the  support  on  which  it  had  risen  to  power  in  1926.      The  first 
Nationalist  cabinet  had  included  a  number  of  members  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  bloc,      whose  presence  gave  it  some  appearance  of  behg  merely 
a  reversal  of  majorities  and  a  restoration  of  the  position  as  it  had  existed 
prior  to  the  May  elections.      But,    as  Voldemaras  proceeded  to  draft  con- 
stitutional amendments,    and  to  dispense  even  with  the  rump  Seimas   (April 
12,    1927)  which  had  remained  following  the  withdrawal  of  the  parties  of  the 
Left  after  the  coup,    the  Christian  Democrats  went  into  opposition.     Members 
of  that  party  now  followed  Populist  and  Socialist  leaders  to    prison,    and  in 
May,    1928,    the  Federation  of  Labor --last  of  the  non-Nationalist  groups  in 
the  cabinet- -left  it. 

On  May  15,    nevertheless,    the  government  issued  a  new  constitution. 
This  provided  that  the  President  would  be  elected  for  seven  years  by  an 
electoral  college,    and  had  the  power  to  dissolve  the  Seimas   and  to  issue 
decrees  when  it  was  not  sitting.      Laws  were  to  be  drafted  by  a  new  organ, 
the  Council  of  State,    and  three -fifths  votes  were  required  to  overthrow 
the  cabinet.      This   constitution  was  to  enter  into  force  at  once,    but  was  to 
be  ratified  during  the  next  ten  years.     Its  promulgation,    however,    made 
little  difference  in  the  actual  situation,    for  no  Seimas  met  until  1936. 

Deprived,    after  1928,    of  any  organized  political  support,    Voldemaras 
depended  ever  more  heavily  on  the  army  officers  who  had  brought  him  to 
power.     But  some  of  the  older  and  more  conservative  officers,    as  well  as 
President  Smetona  and  other  leaders  of  the  regime,    became  increasingly 
alarmed  at  the  dangerously  anti  -Polish  attitude  of  the  government  and, 
as  their  support  waned,    Voldemaras  attempted  to  build  a  personally  loyal 
organization  from   among  the  members  of  the  Vilkai  or  Iron  Wolf,    a  group 
of  nationalist  younger  officers  who  had  been  active  in  the  1926  coup,    and 
the  Sharpshooters,    a  reserve  militia  organization.     But  his   efforts  towards 
personal  rule  only  completed  the  alienation  of  his  colleagues  from  Voldemaras 
and  on  September  19,    1929,    they  forced  his  resignation.     He  was  then 
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replaced  as  Prime  Minister  by  Smetona' s  brother-in-law,    Juozas  Tubelis, 
who  had  been  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Voldemaras  cabinet.     In  1930 
the  Iron  Wolf  was  outlawed. 

B.   Political  Forces 

With  the  forced  disappearance  of  most  of  the  Lithuanian  parties 
during  the  Voldemaras  regime,    the  political  life  of  the  nation  was  trans- 
formed from  the  open  clashes  of  factions  in  the  Seimas  to  the  more  concealed 
conflict  of  interest  groups.     The  struggles  of  the  latter,    however,    were 
no    less  real  than  the  former--and  perhaps  more  so  in  that  the  parties  had 
been  largely  the  instruments  for  these  interests.     It  is  therefore  important 
to  determine  what  forces  supported  or  opposed  the  regime  which  took 
office  in  1929  and  which  was  to  remain  in  power  until  the  destruction  of 
the  Lithuanian  republic  in  1940. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  group  on  the  formation  of  government 
policy  was  the  army,    which  had  brought  the  Nationalists  to  power  in  1926, 
and  the  defection  of  which  had  turned  Voldemaras  out  of  office  three  years 
later.     The  army,    commanded  by  veterans  of  the  war  of  independence, 
represented,    in  a  sense,    the  repository    of   Lithuanian  nationalism,    and  was 
thus  the  natural  sponsor  of  an  administration  whose  first  watchword  was 
the  defense  of  the  national  cause  abroad,    particularly  against  Poland,    and 
at  home,    against  Communism,    national  minorities,    and  any  government 
whose   "weakness"  might  expose  the  country  to  external  dangers.     At  the 
same  time,    the  army  was  not  of  one  mind  in  the  actual  policies  to  be 
followed.     The  older  officers,    trained  in  the  Russian  Imperial  Army, 
tended  to  be  more  conservative  and  cautious  in  the  pursuit  of  these  general 
aims,    while  a  younger  group,    which  rallied  around  Voldemaras,    was  more 
openly  anti-Polish  and  anti-minority,    and  more  in  favor  of  the  institutions 
of  Fascism  as  the  best  framework  for  the  national  mission  of  the  state. 
The  former  group  in  general  concurred  with  the  policies  of  the  Smetona 
government;  the  latter  found  those  policies  too  cautious   and  more  than   once, 
as  will  be  seen  below,    attempted  to  overthrow  it.     Smetona,    therefore, 
enjoyed  important,    but  not  unanimous  support  from  the  military  group. 

A  second  very  important  group,    which  had  hitherto  worked  through 
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the  Christian  Democratic  Party,    was  the  Catholic  Church  and  those  whose 
first  policy  was  the  defense  of  its  prerogatives   and  interests,    particularly 
in  the  area  of  education.     Insofar  as  it  was  a  conservative  and  nationalist 
force,    the  Lithuanian  Church   would  not  oppose  a  regime  which  came  to 
power  ostensibly  to  prevent  a  Communist  coup,    and  which    had  driven  out 
the   "lay"  Populists  and  Social  Democrats.     But,    at  the  same  time,    the 
Nationalist  Party  had  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  Seimas  of  1926  as  a 
part  of  the  Populist  bloc,    and  it  was  at  no  time  as   clerically  oriented  as 
the  Christian  Democrats.     To  the  extent  that  the  government  desired  to 
establish  its  own  autonomous  position  apart  from  the  support  of  groups 
with  interests  of  their  own  to  promote,    it  was  inevitable  that  it  would  come 
into  conflict  with  an  organization  such  as  the  Church  whose  power  was  so 
widespread  among  the  rural  population-    the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
From  this  came  the  continuous  conflict  between  the  Church  and  the 
Smetona  regime,    which  began  as   early  as  1930,    and  which  at  first  sight 
appears  so  surprising  in  light  of  that  regime'  s   general  conservatism. 

Among  economic  groups,    which  were  particularly  interested  in 
the  policies  of  a  government  which  played  so  large  a  role  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  country,   the  few  urban  workers,   many  of  whom  had  given  their 
loyalty  to  the  Social  Democratic  Party,    were  not  favorable  to  a  conservative 
military  regime.      Particularly  was  this  the  case  when  economic  distress 
was  added  in  the  early  1930'  s  to  political  discontent. 

There  was,    in  Lithuania,    no  large-scale  industry  or  finance. 
Banking  and  credit  operations  were  controlled  either  directly  or  in- 
directly by  the  state- -as  had  been  largely  the  case  since  the  achievement 
of  independence --and  their  personnel  were  state  appointees  or  were,    in 
general,    inclined  to  support  the  regime.     Private,    individual  trading,    on 
the  other  hand,    though  widely  dispersed  in  terms  of  the  numbers   and  the 
small  sizes  of  the  units,   were  concentrated  to  a  large  extent  in  the  hands 
of  Jews.     Partly  as  an  economic  and  partly  as  a  national  measure,    the 
Smetona  regime,    again  like  its  predecessors,    encouraged  the  development 
of  cooperatives  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  supplies  and  the  sale  of 
agricultural  produce.     The  staffs  of  these  organizations,    and  particularly 
of  certain  key  agencies  which  were  directly  operated  by  the  government, 
tended  to  develop  into  a  small-scale  village  managerial  class  whose  loyalty 
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naturally  inclined  towards  a  government  which  subsidized  and  encouraged 
its   activities.     But  even  those  commercial  interests,    including  the  Jews, 
whose  position  was  weakened  by  the  government'  s  active  and  often  direct 
participation  in  economic  affairs,    were  not  entirely  dissatisfied  with  a 
regime  which  maintained  social  order  and  at  the  same  time  pursued  a 
foreign  policy  which  generally  tried  to  avoid    disruption  and  adventures. 

As  for  the  peasantry- -by  far  the  largest  group  in  the  State-~those 
who  had  benefited  from  the  redistribution    of  land  after  the  reform  of  1922 
were  largely  concerned  with  keeping  what  they  possessed,    and  feared 
socialism,    Communism  or  further  redistribution  under  any  name,    while 
those  who  had  remained  with  little  or  no  land  naturally  formed  a  nucleus 
for  discontent.      But  one  of  the  most  important  and  substantial  bases  of  the 
Smetona  regime  was  the  larger  landowners,    for  whose  benefit  the  agrarian 
reform  law  was  amended  in   1929  to  permit  a  larger  maximum  holding  than 
had  been  allowed  since   1922  (see  Chapter  XVII  below).     Like  the  urban 
workers,    many   peasants  who  felt  the  effects  of  the  economic  disturbances 
of  the  middle   1930'  s,    and  particularly  of  the  trade  war  with  Germany, 
tended  to  blame  the  government  for  their  plight.     But,    at  the  same  time, 
the  personal  prestige  of  President  Smetona,    the  founder  of  the  state,    stood 
high  with  the  peasantry,    and  won  some  degree  of  loyalty  to  his  regime  even 
among  persons  whose  material  condition  inclined  them  to  discontent. 

C.      The  Smetona  Regime 
The  period  of  Smetona'  s  direct  government--or  that  of  the  group  of 
which  he  was  the  principal  and  most  conspicuous  figure- -began  with  some 
relaxation  of  the  restrictions  placed  on  other  parties  by  the  Voldemaras 
regime,    so  that  even  the  Social  Democrats     were  permitted  to  reconstitute 
themselves  in  December,    1929.      But  this  liberalism  was  short-lived,    for 
the  harassment  of  the  parties  began  again  almost  at  once  and,    in  November 
1935,    both  the  Christian  Democrats  and  the  Populists  were  dissolved.     All 
other  parties   except  the  Nationalists  shared  the  same  fate  the  next  February. 
Meanwhile,    the  Nationalist  Party  itself  was  reorganized  in   1933  on  Nazi 
lines:  the  "leader  principle"  replaced  election  as  the  basis  of  organization 
of  the  party,    and   Smetona  himself  became  its  supreme  head. 
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But,    despite  the  considerable  support  or  at  least  acquiescence 
which  Lhe  regime  received  in  several  areas  of  the  national  life,    opposition 
to  it  continued  to  make  itself  felt.      In  the  army  itself,    as  has  been  stated, 
a  group  of  younger  officers  remained  loyal  to  Voldemaras  and  condemned 
the  government's  policies  as  too  conservative  and  too  little  nationalistic. 
A  serious  rising  of  these  elements  in  1934  was  mastered  only  by  the  skill 
of  President  Smetona;  a  second  was  initiated  in  1936,    but  was  suppressed 
before  it  began. 

In  addition,    the  Smetona  regime,    like  its  republican  predecessors, 
actively  interested  itself  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country.      It  was  partic- 
ularly concerned  with  commodity  production  for  export;  it  owned  controlling 
shares  in  the  country's  financial  institutions,    and  often  also  controlled 
important  industrial  enterprises;  and  it  continued  to  proclaim  the  State's 
duty  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of  the  workers.      The  Government  was  there- 
fore the  victim  of  the  discontent  of  everyone  with  economic  grievances, 
which  were  particularly  widespread  as  a  result  of  the  great  depression,    and 
of  the  economic  war  with  Germany  between  1934  and  1936.      Thus,    despite 
the  dissolution  of  independent  trade  unions  in   1932,    there  was  a  serious 
workers'  demonstration  in  Kaunas  in  June,    1936,    when  it  was  necessary  to 
call  out  troops  to  restore  order.     Even  more  important  were  peasant 
strikes  in  August,    1935,    and  again  in  the  spring  of  1936.     All  these  demon- 
strations were  based  primarily  on  the  discontent  of  the  participants  with 
economic  conditions  and,    despite  Communist  efforts,    they  were  not  focussed 
on  the  political  nature  of  the  regime.     Nevertheless,    such  widespread  dis- 
content inevitably  tended  to  undermine  the  political  basis  of  the  government. 

Finally,    the  Government's  relations  with  the  Church,    which  had 
seemed  amicably  settled  by  the  Concordat  of  1927,    worsened  again  after 
Smetona  assumed  direct  authority.     In  1930,    the  Government  suppressed 
:he  Catholic  Youth  Organization  on  the  ground  that  the  Church  was  encourag- 
ing political  propaganda  against  the  regime,    and  a  number  of  Christian  Dem- 
ocrats were  arrested  on  this  occasion.      The  Government's  action,    of  course, 
was  consistent  with  the  policy  of  a  regime  which  wished  to  leave  no  focus  of 
possible  opposition  or  independent  action  outside  its'  own  control,    but  it 
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brought  about  a  severely  strained  situation  with  the  Vatican,    which  culminat- 
ed with  the  practical    expulsion  of  the  Papal  Legate  from  the  country  in 
June,    1931. 

As  early  as    1933,    the  President  had  indicated  that  a  non-party 
parliament,    elected  on  a  corporative  basis,    would  be  called,    but  this  plan 
was  implemented  only  in  1936- -perhaps  in  answer  to  the  widespread  dis- 
affection towards  the  regime.      This  body,    elected  by  district  and  municipal 
councils,    contained  46  Nationalists  and  three  minority  representatives,    and 
met  on  September   1,    when  it  was  informed  that  its  task  was  to  draft  a  new 
constitution,    on  a  corporative  and  nationalist  basis,    to  replace  the  unratified 
instrument  of   1928.      The  resulting  document  was  promulgated  on  May  12, 
1938,    and,    though  it  remained  in  effect  for  only  two  years,    it  can  be  con- 
sidered as  summarizing  the  constitutional  theory,    if  not  practice,    of  the 
Smetona  regime. 

The  new  Constitution  declared  that  sovereignty  was  vested  in  "the 
nation,  "  (rather  than  in  the  people,    as  in  1922),    and  that  state  authority 
was  one  and  indivisible,    and  was  distributed  among  the  President  of  the 
Republic,    parliament,    the  government  and  the  courts.     Freedom  of  religious 
belief  and  instruction  were  again  guaranteed;  elementary  education  was  com- 
pulsory and  without  charge;  and  the  state  had  the  duty  to  provide  for  the 
national  health  and  to  care  for  workers  and  their  families  in  cases  of  illness, 
old  age,    and  accident.     But  an  important  feature  of  the  Constitution  of  1938, 
as  opposed  to  that  of  1922,    was  the  provision  of  civil  marriage  and  the  end- 
ing of  the  autonomy  of  the  Church- -clauses  which  were  aimed  directly  at  the 
Church  and  which  aroused  much  opposition  in  ecclesiastical  circles. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  was  to  be  elected  by  an  electoral  col- 
lege for  seven  years.     He  ratified  all  laws  and  the  State  budget;  commanded 
the  armed  forces;  concluded  treaties;  and,    on  the  advice  of  the  cabinet,    de- 
cided questions  of  mobilization,    peace  and  war. 

Parliament  was  to  be  elected  for  five  years:  the  number  of  members 
and  the  election  procedures  were  to  be  determined  by  subsequent  law.  Can- 
didates were  nominated  by  city  and  county  councils,  and  were  elected  by  the 
people  in  universal,    direct,    equal,    secret  and  proportional  voting. 
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The  Parliament  met  twice  annually,    but  the  President  could  summon  extra- 
ordinary sessions,    and  could  also  dissolve  it.      The  cabinet  or  a  quarter  of 
the  members  of  Parliament  could  propose  laws  and,    if  adopted,    the  law  was 
sent  to  the  President  for  his  ratification.     If  he  declined  it,    and  Parliament 
repassed  it  by  three-fifths  vote,    the  President  could  either  accept  it  or  dis- 
solve Parliament.      The  President's  authority  over  the  budget  was  even 
greater,    and  Parliament's  role  in  general  was  distinctly  secondaryto    his. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  cabinet  members  formed  the  Government. 
The  former  was  named  and  dismissed  by  the  President;  the  ministers  were 
named  and  dismissed  by  him  on  nomination  of  the  Prime  Minister.      The 
Prime  Minister  and  Ministers  could  be  dismissed  if  their  replies  to  ques- 
tions failed  to  satisfy  the  parliament. 

The  State   Council  was  to  draft  laws  and  regulations;  its  composition 
and  competence  were  to  be  determined  by  law. 

This  constitution,    which  contained  much  of  that  of  1928,    was,    as  can 
be  seen,    neither  corporative  nor  necessarily  dictatorial  in  form, despite 
the   "presidential  regime"  which  it  embodied,    and,    though  Smetona  continued 
to  exercise  actual  power  which  went  beyond  the  form  of  the  constitution, 
there  v/as   some  tendency  towards  a  more  liberal  regime  in  the  last  two 
years  of  the  Republic's  life.      The  heavy  blows  to  Lithuania's  international 
and  internal  positions,    and  to  the  prestige  of  the  regime,    caused  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Polish  ultimatum  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  (March, 
1938),    and  even  more  by  the  German  seizure  of  Klaipeda  (March,    1939), 
obliged  the  government  to  attempt  to  broaden  its  base  to  some  extent.      The 

former  parties,    though  officially  outlawed,    had  continued  to  exist  in  a  semi- 

v 
clandestine  condition,    and  the  government  of  General  Jonas   Cernius,    appoint- 
ed after  the  Klaipeda  crisis,    included,    in  addition  to  four  generals,    two 
Christian  Democrats  and  two  Populists.      The  succeeding  Merkys  regime 
(September,    1939)  continued  this  trend  which  was,    however,    halted  by  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  June,    1940. 

Since  the  latter  event,    Soviet  propaganda  has  made  much  of  the  al- 
legedly Fascist  character  of  the  Smetona  regime,    and  therefore  of  the  emig- 
rants     abroad  who  were  associated  with  it.      The  charge,    as  has  been  shown, 
had  some  basis  in  fact,    for  the  government  was,    if  not  a  personal  dictator- 
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ship,   at  least  an  unrepresentative  and  unelected  group  who  maintained  their 
power  mainly  through  the  support  of  the  army  and  the  consent  of  the  more 
conservative  elements  of  the  country.      The  vocabulary  of  the  regime,    if  not 
its  actual  structure,    also  borrowed  considerably  from  Italian  and  German 
models,    and  the  suppression  of  all  except  the  Nationalist  party  established 
a  monopoly  of  legal  political  activity  for  an  organization  whose  electoral 
strength,    in  May,    1926,    had  gained  for  it  only  three  seats  in  the  Seimas. 
The  government's  clerical  policy  also- -the  attacks  on  Church  organizations 
and  autonomy,    the  institution  of  civil  marriage- -was  more  nearly  in  the 
tradition  of  modern  dictatorships  which  strive  for  total  control  of  all  institu- 
tions in  the  State,    than  of  those   "old-fashioned"  regimes  which  maintain 
authoritarian  rule  in  close  alliance  with  the  Church  and  other  conservative 
elements  and  serve,    or  work  with,    their  interests,    rather  than  attempting 
to  subordinate  them  to  itself. 

At  the  same  time,    the  economic  activity  of  the  State  under  Smetona, 
which  was  extensive,    did  not  constitute  a  radical  departure  from  the  pre- 
ceding regime.      Nor  did  Lithuania  become  a  police  state,    for  if  opposition 
parties  were  dissolved  and  some  of  their  leaders  jailed,    they  nevertheless 
retained  a  sufficient  degree  of  existence  that  they  could  be  called  back  into 
the  cabinet  in  1939  after  four  years  of  only  half-concealed  activity.     The 
fact  that  the  government,    faced  with  growing  external  danger,    found  it  ex- 
pedient to  broaden  its  base  rather  than  to  suppress  opposition  even  more 
ruthlessly,    should  not  be  assumed  too  hastily  to  prove  chat  the  regime  was 
not  really  dictatorial  in  nature  - -dictator  ships  need  not  evolve,    probably,    in 
a  single  direction,    and  circumstances  can  impose  actions  at  variance  with 
the  original  line  of  development  and  the  intentions  of  the  participants.      The 
temperate  foreign  policy  of  the  Smetona  government,    discussed  below,    goes 
somewhat  farther  in  establishing  the  rather  moderate  nature  of  the  regime, 
and  this  is  underlined  by  the  existence  of  the  discontented  Voldemarist 
group  whose  policies  mark  it  as  more   "radically  Rightist"  than  Smetona's 
government.     A  summary  of  the  decade  of  the  latter 's  rule  would  therefore 
probably  conclude  that  it  partook  of  the  elements  both  of  the  modern  and  of 
the  more  antiquated  type  of  authoritarian  regimes,    and  that,    though  it  had 
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started  down  the  road  in  the  former  direction,    internal  and  foreign  cir- 
cumstances were  still  able  to  hold  it  back  to  a  more  moderate  position.     It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  Smetona  government  enjoyed  far  more  extensive 
popular  support  than  the  Communist  regime  which  has  succeeded  it. 

D.     Foreign  Policy 

Throughout  the    1920's,    the  primary  interest  of  most  of  the  states  in 
the  Baltic  area,    in  their  pursuit  of  cooperative  action,    had  been  to  present 
a  common  front  against  the  Soviet  Union,    and  they  were  only  secondarily 
concerned  with  a  possible  revival  of  Germany.      By  the  late   1920's,    however, 
the  U,  S.S.R.    had  regularized  its  relations  with  most  of  these  states  to  a 
considerable  degree  and,    after   1933,    the  menace  of  Nazi  Germany  became 
increasingly  the  paramount  concern  in  this  area.      Beginning  with  the  France  - 
Soviet  and  Polish-Soviet  non-aggression  pacts  of  1932,    a  long  series  of 
negotiations  began  whose  object  was  to  create  a  security  system  in  eastern 
and  central  Europe--an  "eastern  Locarno,  "  as  the  project  came  later  to  be 
called.      The  first  proposal,    made  early  in  1934,    of  a  Polish-Soviet  guarantee 
of  the  Baltic  states,    was  not  well  received  by  the  latter,    who  feared  to 
arouse  German  hostility  by  such  a  device.     Litvinov  then  proposed  that  Ger- 
many also  become  a  guarantor  of  the  three  states,    but  the  latter  declined  to 
do  so    and,    in  the  interval,    the  signing  of  the  German-Polish  Non-aggression 
pact  (Jaunary,    1934)  had  substantially  altered  the  situation. 

The  concern  of  the  U,  S.S.R.    was  only  increased  by  this  event,    and 
Litvinov  and  Barthou,    the  French  Foreign  Minister,    then  evolved  the  plan 
for  the  eastern  Locarno,    by  which  the  U.  S.S.R.  ,    Poland,    Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,    Finland  and  the  three  Baltic  states  would  bind  themselves 
to  refrain  from  supporting  any  signatory  committing  an  act  of  aggression 
against  another,    and  also  to  consult  and  concert  measures  in  support  of  any 
signatory  who  was  the  victim  of  such  an  act.     At  the  same  time,    France 
would  become  a  guarantor  of  this  pact,    and  the  U. S.S.R.    of  the  original 
Locarno  agreement  of  1925.     Great  Britain  and  Italy  gave  their  support  to 
this  ambitious  project,    but  Poland  would  not  guarantee  the  frontiers  of 
Czechoslovakia  or  Lithuania  and  Germany  made  clear  that  she  would  enter 
no  such  multilateral  pact.      It  was,    indeed,    just  at  this  time  that  the  Nazi 
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government  of  Germany  manifested  its  concern  with  one  of  the  periodic 
crises  in  the  Klaipeda  Territory  by  imposing  an  economic  boycott  against 
Lithuanian  goods,   with  serious  results  for  the  Lithuanian  economy. 

Despite  Polish  efforts  to  discourage  Estonia  and  Latvia  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  project,   these  two  states  (on  July  29,    1934)  and  Lithuania 
(on  July  31)  publicly  declared  their  support  of  it.     Even  after  the  German 
and  Polish  attitudes  had  in  fact  destroyed  any  hope  for   success,    the  Minis- 
ters of  the  three  states  in  London,   on  March  13,    1935,   reiterated  to  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary  their  continued  support  of  the  Eastern  European 
pact.     At  about  the  same  time,   Hitler  made  clear  that  his  opposition  to 
multilateral  pacts  remained  unshaken,   but  that  he  would  be  willing  to  con- 
clude bilateral  agreements  of  similar  content  with  all  of  Germany's  neigh- 
bors--with  the  single  exception  of  Lithuania  for  as  long  as  the  Memel  dis- 
pute remained  unsettled.      The  unilateral  declaration  of  German  rearmament, 
on  March  16,   put  an  end  to  these  discussions,   and  the  final  result  of  the 
entire  project  was  the  conclusion,    in  May,    of  pacts  of  mutual  assistance 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  ,    on  the  one  hand,   and  France  and  Czechoslovakia 
on  the  other.      The  Soviet  government  was  believed  to  have  been  willing  to 
conclude  similar  agreements  with  the  Baltic  states,   but  the  latter,   while 
jointly  reaffirming  on  May  8  their  desire  for  a  regional  security  agreement, 
remained  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  pact  which  excluded  Germany. 

Having  made  clear  from  the  beginning  that  they  were  unwilling,    in 
effect,    to  openly  align  themselves  with  the  Soviet  Union  against  Germany, 
and  being  unable  to  win  guarantees  from  both  of  these  Powers  at  the  same 
time,    the  Baltic   states  proceeded,   during   1934-35,    to  develop  a  smaller 
security  system  of  their  own.     On  February  17,    1934,    the  Latvian-Estonian 
alliance  of  1923  was  strengthened  by  a  new  Treaty  of  Defensive  Alliance 
providing  for  the  joint  representation  of  the  two  states  at  all  international 
meetings,    the  constitution  of  a  permanent  council  for  the  co-ordination  of 
legislation,    and  regular,    rather  than  occasional  meetings  between  their 
representatives.     Within  two  months,    the  Lithuanian  government  proposed 
closer  ties,    including  a  military  alliance,    to  her  twonorthern  neighbors,  . 
and  the  latter  agreed  to  this  on  May  15- -on  the  clear  understanding  that 
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they  did  not  commit  themselves  to  involvement  in  any  dispute  with  Poland 
over  Vilnius,    or  with  Germany  over  Klaipeda.      The  three-party  Treaty  of 
Good  Understanding  and  Co-operation  was  initialed  at  Riga  on  August  29, 
1934,    signed  at  Geneva  on  September   12,    and  ratified  on  November  3.      The 
three  governments  agreed  to  consult  together   on  questions  of  foreign  policy 
of  common  concern- -from  which  the  Vilnius  and  Klaipeda  problems  were 
excluded- -and  to  afford  one  another  mutual  political  and  diplomatic  assist- 
ance in  their  international  relations.      The  regular  conferences  of  the 
Estonian  and  Latvian  Foreign  Ministers  were  now  to  be  replaced  by  semi- 
annual meetings  of  the  three  Foreign  Ministers.     At  their  first  regular  con- 
ference,   at  Tallinn  on  December  2,    they  agreed  to  maintain  a  single  rep- 
resentative at  Geneva  and  other  conferences,   and  the  election  of  Latvia  to 
a  seat  on  the  Council  of  the  League,    in  October,    1936,    established  the 
success  of  the  new  bloc    and  implied  international  recognition  of  it. 

But  in  the  general  deterioration  of  the  European  situation  which  fol- 
lowed the  German  remilitarization  of  the  Rhineland  in  March,    1936,    the 
attempt  of  the  Baltic  states  to  maintain  their  neutrality  between  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  form  of  the  Baltic  bloc  became  increasingly 
difficult.      The  ever  more  militant  attitude  of  the  German  government  was 
expressed  by  an  increasing  interest  in  the  treatment  of  the  German  minor- 
ities in  Latvia  and  Estonia,   and  in  the  status  of  the  Klaipeda  territory.     A 
series  of  Fascist  risings  in  each  of  these  countries,    including  the  unsuc- 
cessful Kaunas  putsch   of  June,    1934,   was  commonly  attributed  to  Nazi 
influence.     However,    a  common  anti-Polish  attitude  served  to  produce  a 
certain  detente   between  Germany  and  Lithuania  in  1936,    including  the  end- 
ing of  the  economic  war  imposed  by  the  former  in  1934,    and  the  conclusion 
of  a  commercial  treaty. 

For     despite  some  relaxation  of  tension  between  Poland  and  Lithuania 
after  the  fall  of  Voldemaras  in   1929,    the  Vilnius  question,   as  has  been  seen, 
continued  to  stand  in  the  way  of  normalization  of  their  relations  and  of  other 
agreements  which  depended  on  that  normalization.     A  semi-official  exchange 
of  visits  between  Polish  and  Lithuanian  officials  had  taken  place  in   1934 
and,    two  years  later,    Poland  proposed  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
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relations.     But  the  Nationalist  government  in  Kaunas  was  unwilling  to  go 
farther  than  the  re-opening  of  the  frontier.     However,    a  continuous  series 
of  small  incidents --frontier  clashes,,    suppression  of  Lithuanian  schools 
and  newspapers  in  the  Vilnius  area- -continued,    through  1937  and  into  1938, 
to  maintain  an  uneasy  atmosphere.     Finally,    on  March  11,    1938,   a  clash 
occurred  in  which  a  Polish  soldier  was  killed  and,    after  rejecting  a 
Lithuanian  proposal  for  a  local  investigation  by  a  mixed  commission,    the 
Polish  Government,    on  March  17 --coincident  with  the  German  seizure  of 
Austria—presented  a  48 -hour  ultimatum  to  Kaunas  demanding  the  uncon- 
ditional establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  by  March  31 ,    without  dis- 
cussion.     The  Estonian  and  Latvian  governments  made  clear  that  they 
favored  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Lithuania  and 
Poland,   and  Great  Britain  and  France  also  urged  moderation.     On  March 
19,    therefore,    the  Lithuanian  government  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
the  Polish  demands. 

This  heavy  blow  to  the  prestige  of  the  Smetona  government  was  fol- 
lowed,  within  a  year,   by  another  even  more  painful:  the  loss  of  Klaipeda. 
For,    when  Great  Britain  and  France  had  demonstrated  during  the 
Czechoslovak  crisis  of  September,    1938,    that  they  were  more  than  re- 
luctant to  go  to  war  over  a  central  European  question,    and  had  consented 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  U.S.S.R.    from  the  Munich  conference,    the  pos- 
sibility of  the  cooperation  of  these  three  states  against  further  German 
expansion  in  the  East  became  very  dim.     After  absorbing  the  remainder 
of  Czechoslovakia  with  impunity  in  March,    1939,    the  German  Government 
presented  an  ultimatum  to  Kaunas,    demanding  the  retrocession  of  the 
Memel.  territory.     Without  the  prospect  of  support  from  any  quarter,    the 
Lithuanian  government  had  no  choice  but  to  accept  this  demand,    on  March 
22,    thereby  losing  its  single  port  and  a  large  part  of  its  industry. 

The  final  destruction  of  Czechoslovakia  now  inspired  the  British  and 
French  governments  to  a  reversal  of  their  policies,    and  the  former,    in 
March,    extended  a  specific  guarantee  to  Poland;   which  seemed  the  next 
object  of  Germany's  expansionist  policy,     Negotiations  were  also  begun 
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again  with  the  U.S.S.R.  ,    which,    however,    at  the  same  time  took  up 
discussions  with  the  German  Government.     In  this  complex  three-sided 
struggle,   which  occupied  the  spring  and  summer  of  1939,    the  fate  of 
Lithuania  was,    in  effect,    decided,    without  reference  to  any  course  of  ac- 
tion which  she  might  take.      The  conclusion  of  the  Ribbentrop-Molotov 
pact  on  August  23,    1939,    and  the  division  of  eastern  Europe  into  spheres 
between  the  two  parties,    effectively  and  finally  excluded  the  western 
Powers--to  whose  intervention  Lithuania  owed  her  creation- -from  eastern 
Europe,    and  left  the   states  of  that  region  at  the  mercy  of  Germany  or  the 
U.S.S.R.    or  both.     No  real  change  in  this  situation  was  caused  by  the 
Allied  declaration  of  war  against  Germany  on  September   1  and,    as  the 
situation  developed,    the  future  of  Lithuania  came  to  depend  entirely  on  her 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union- -a  strikingly  unequal  contest  whose  result 
was  never  in  doubt. 


SOURCES:   The  Baltic  States  ,   pp.    33-34,    40,    43-45,    58-62,    70-89,    91-93, 
96-100;   Third  Interim  Report,   pp.    127-132,    153-156,    180-192,    204-209; 
Timeless  Lithuania,   pp.    126-159;   La  Lithuanie  Moderne,   pp.    128-136. 
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THE  SOVIET  AND  GERMAN  OCCUPATIONS,    1939-1944 

By  the  terms  of  the  Ribbentrop-Molotov  pact  of  August  23,    1939, 
eastern  Europe  was  divided  into  two  spheres  of  influence  between  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union,    with  inter  alia,    Estonia  and  Latvia  being  assigned  to 
the  Soviet  sphere  and  Lithuania  to  the  German.      Therefore,    at  the  beginning 
of  the  German-Polish  war  on  September  1,    the  Germans  urged  the  Lithuanian 
government  to  enter  the  war  against  Poland,    holding  out  to  them  the  re- 
conquest  of  Vilnius  and  guaranteeing  them  against  Soviet  reprisal.      But, 
though  they  were  specifically  informed  by  Ribbentrop  that  they  had  been 
assigned  to  the  German  sphere,    the  Lithuanians  nevertheless   steadfastly 
defended  their  strict  neutrality,    and  even  received  many  thousands  of 
refugees  who  poured  into  the  country  from  Poland. 

On  September  17,    however,    the  Red  Army  also  entered  Poland,    and, 
on  September  27,    in  return  for  a  readjustment  of  the  two  zones  of  occupation 
in  that    country,    Germany  agreed  to  transfer  Lithuania  to  the  Russian  sphere. 
P  ressure  at  once  began  to  be  exerted  by  the  Soviet  government  on  Kaunas, 
and  the  Lithuanian  Foreign  Minister  was   summoned  to  Moscow  for  negoti- 
ations towards  a  new  agreement  which  would  take  into  account  recent 
developments.      Foreign  Minister  Urbsys  arrived  in  Moscow  on  October  2, 
and  was  faced  by  proposals  for  several  agreements:  a  mutual  assistance 
pact,    including  the  placing  of  50,  000  Soviet  troops  in  Lithuania  for  the 
duration  of  the  war;  the  cession  of  Vilnius  to  Lithuania;  and  the  cession  by 
the  latter  of  a  frontier  strip  to  Germany. 

The  Lithuanian  government  attempted  to  refuse  the  stationing  of 
Soviet  troops     on  its  territory,    but  the  Russians,    while  protesting  their 
determination  to  maintain  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Lithuania, 
remained  very  firm  on  this  point.     After  long  deliberation,    the  Kaunas 
government  concluded  that  the  only  alternative  to  their  submission  was  out- 
right military  occupation.      Therefore,    at  10:00  P.M.    on  October  10,    1939, 
Foreign  Minister  Urbsys   signed  the  treaty  in  Moscow.      The  final  text  dis- 
pensed with  the  provision  for  cession  of  territory  to  Germany,    and  pro- 
vided only  for  the  stationing  of  a   "strictly  limited  number"  of  Soviet  troops, 
but  also  dropped  the  time  limit  on  the  maintenance  of  troops  in  the  country. 
In  addition,    it  provided  for  the   cession  of  the  city  and  about  one -third  of  the 
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district  of  Vilnius  to  Lithuania.      The  first  of  about  20,  000  Soviet  soldiers 
entered  Lithuania  on  November  14. 

During  .he  following  six  months,    no  change  was  made  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Lithuania,    and  the  Soviet  garrisons  conducted  themselves  with 
discretion,    while  officials  such  as  Mdotov  continued  to  protest  the  dis- 
interest of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  internal  affairs  or  institutions  of  Lithuania, 
This  moderation,    however,    may  have  been  caused  by  the  difficult  progress 
of  the  Finnish  war,    or  by  the  uncertain  state  of  the  war  in  western  Europe. 
With  the  German  breakthrough  into  the  Low  Countries  and  France,    however, 
it  became  clear  to  the  Soviet  government  that  neither  the  Germans,    nor  the 
Allies--who  had  contemplated  aiding  Finland  against  the   U.  S.S.R.  --were  in 
any  position  to  interfere  with  Soviet  actions  in  eastern  Europe. 

On  May  16,    therefore,    the  Soviet  government  began  to  agitate  the 
question  of  the  alleged  kidnapping  and  murder  of  a  number  of  Russian 
soldiers  in  Lithuania.      On  the  same  day,    an  editorial  in  Izvestia.  drew  a 
very  dark  picture  of  the  future  of  small,    neutral  states  in  such  times,    and 
during  the  following  week  Communist-organized  strikes  and  movements  of 
Soviet  troops  and  supplies  within  Lithuania  became  pronounced.     On  the 
25th,    a   Soviet  note  formally  charged  Lithuanian  authorities  with  complicity 
in  the  alleged  crimes  against  soldiers  of  the  Red  Army,    and  ended  with 
the  words:   "The  Soviet  Government  hopes  that  the  Lithuanian  Government 
will  take  the  necessary  measures  to  comply  with  the  Soviet  proposals  and 
will  not  force  it  to  take  other  measures.  "    Despite  Lithuanian  denials  and 
proposals  for  joint  inquiries,   the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry,    on  the  30th» 
published  a  long  communique  reiterating  the  charge  of  official  Lithuanian 
complicity. 

On  May  30,   the  Lithuanian  government  determined  to  send  Foreign 
Minister  Urbsys  to  Moscow  once  more,    to  attempt  to  settle  this  new 
dispute,   but,    on  June  4  the  Soviet  government  made  clear  that  it  would  deal 
only  with  the  Prime  Minister,    Antanas  Merkys,    who  arrived  on  the  6th. 
At  the  first  meeting  with  Molotov,   the  latter  made  clear  that  he  desired  a 
purge  and  shake-up  of  the  Lithuanian  Ministry  of  the  Interior,    which,    he 
claimed,    was  anti-Soviet.     Two  days  later,   he  raised  the  question  of  an 
alleged  secret  military  alliance  among  the  three  Baltic  states  directed 
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against  the  U.S.S.R.  ,    and  implied  that  the  Lithuanian  Prime  Minister,    as 
the  instrument  of  these  actions,   was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Before  the  third  meeting,    the  Lithuanian  government  had  decided  to  make 
certain  changes,    not  specified,    in  its  personnel,    and  this  was  communicated 
to  Molotov  on  June  11,    but  he  professed  not  to  be  satisfied  either  with  this 
or  with  Lithuanian  assertions  of  the  non-existence  of  a  Baltic  entente  hostile 
to  the  U.S.S.R.     By  June  14  the  heads  of  the  Lithuanian  Interior  Ministry 
and  of  the  Security  Department  had  been  dismissed,    but  this  was  far  from 
satisfying   the  Soviets,    and  on  June  14  at  11:50  P.M.  ,    Molotov  presented  to 
Foreign  Minister  Urbsys  an  ultimatum  which  recapitulated  the  Soviet  charges 
against  Lithuania,    and  required: 

1.  That  the  former  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Director  of  the 
Security  Department  be  prosecuted  for  the  acts  against  the 
Soviet  garrisons; 

2.  "That  a  Government  be  immediately  formed  in  Lithuania  capable 
of  assuring  and  determined  to  assure  the  proper  fulfillment 

of  the  Treaty    of  Mutual  Assistance  between  the  Soviet  Union 

and  Lithuania  and  to  suppress  firmly  the  enemies  of  this  Treaty.  " 

3.  That  free  entry  be  permitted  into  Lithuania  for  enough  Soviet 
troops  to  assure  the  enforcement  of  the  Treaty,    "and  to  put 
an  end  to  acts  of  provocation  directed  against  the  garrisons 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Lithuania.  " 

The  Lithuanian  government  was   given  until  10  A.M.    on  the  following  morning 
to  accept  these  demands;  failure  to  respond,    it  was  stated,    would  be 
tantamount  to  refusal.     Molotov  made  clear,   however,    on  delivering  this 
note,    that  additional  Soviet  troops  would  enter  Lithuania  in  any  case,   what- 
ever reply  was   received. 

In  the  emergency  cabinet  meeting  which  was  held  at  Kaunas,    President 
Smetona  favored  resistance,    but  was  overborne  by  his  colleagues,    and 
finally  yielded  to  them  on  condition  that  he,    and  not  the  Soviet  authorities, 
should  name  the  new  Prime  Minister.     An  hour  before  the  deadline  laid 
down  in  the  ultimatum,    Moscow  was  informed  that  it  had  been  accepted, 
and  later  the  same  day  Smetona  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  Merkys 
cabinet.     The  President  then  named  General  Rastikis  to  the  post,    in  the 
belief  that  ke  was  acceptable  to  Moscow,   but  it  soon  became  clear  that  this 
was  not  the  case,    and  the  Soviet  Deputy  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
V.    G.    Dekanozov,    was  sent  to  Kaunas  to  organize  the  new  government  of 
Lithuania.     In  these  circumstances,    Smetona  refused  to  legalize  the  complete 
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Soviet  domination  of  Lithuania  and  therefore  left  the  country  on  the  15th. 
Before  the  day  was  over,    large  units  of  the  Red  Army  had  entered,    com- 
pleting Soviet  control. 

The  remaining  chapters  of  the  story  of  Lithuania'  s  absorption  into 
the  Soviet  Union  were  now  arranged  only  with  a  view  to  public  opinion  and 
propaganda,    and  proceeded  on  the  timetable  laid  down  in  Moscow  and  carried 
out  by  its  representative  Dekanozov.     Acting  President  Merkys  was  com- 
pelled,   in  violation  of  the  Lithuanian  Constitution,    to  name  the  radical 
journalist  Justas  Paleckis  as  Prime  Minister,    and  then  to  resign,    supposedly 
elevating  Paleckis  to  the  Presidency.     The  new  cabinet  contained  a  number 
of  Communists,    including  Mecys  Gedvilas   at  the  Interior  Ministry,    but 
also  certain  liberals  who,    for  a  time,    hoped  to  be  able  to  work  within  the 
government  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  occupation.     Their  hopes  were 
encouraged  by  the  first  statements  of  the  new  regime,    which  emphasized 
that  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  seek  to  change  the  system  of  life  in  Lithuania, 
but  only  to  protect  the  independence  of  the  country. 

Imprisoned  Communists  were  at  once  amnestied  and  on  June  25  the 
party  was  legalized.     Soon,    it  became  clear  that  it  would  be  the  only  legal 
party,    since  the  others   (several  of  which  had  enjoyed  only  half-open 
existence  during  the  Smetona  regime)  were  uniformly  condemned  as 
enemies  of  the  people.     The  initial  Communist  program  called  for  many 
basic  reforms,    but  no  mention  was  made  of  sovietization  or  entrance  into 
the  U.  S.S.R.,    so  that  when  Professor  Kreve-Mickevicius,    the  Foreign 
Minister  and  Acting  Prime  Minister  of  the  new  government,    visited  Moscow 
on  July  2,    he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to    learn  directly  that  the  annexation 
of  Lithuania  was  now  being  prepared.     His  efforts,    on  returning  to  Kaunas, 
to  prevent  new  elections,    were  without  success.     A  new  election  law  was 
then  adopted,   the  elections  were  set  for  July  14  and  15  and  in  preparation 
for  them,   the  State  Security  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,    now 
under  the  direction  of  Antanas  Snieckus,    secretary-general  of  the  Communist 
Party,    began  an  intensive   purge  of  the  army  and  administration,    soon 
carried  into  the  courts,    police  and  schools.     The  press  came  under  close 
control  and,    on  July  11  and  12,    some  2,  000    leaders  of  "parties  hostile  to 
the  State:  Nationalists,    Voldemarists ,    Populists,    Christian  Democrats , 
Young  Lithuanians  s    Trotzkyists,    Social  Democrats,    National  Guardsmen, 
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and  others,  "  were  arrested.     Merkys  and  Urbsys  were  deported  to  the 
Soviet  Union  even  while  Lithuania  remained  nominally  a  sovereign  state. 

The  electoral  law  provided  that  as  many  candidates  should  be 
nominated  as  there  were  places  to  be  filled,    and  nominations  were  to  be  by 
"a  county  meeting  of  the  toiling  people  convoked  by  the  district  electoral 
commission,"    No  further  details  on  this  process  were  given,    but  since  all 
parties  except  the  Communist  were  outlawed,    it  is  evident   that,    as  in  the 
Soviet  Union,    nominations  would  be  dictated  by  the  Party.     In  fact,    nomina- 
tions were  made  by  cultural,    educational,    labor  and  other  authorized  groups, 
rather  than  by  mass  meetings  - -and  all  such  groups,    of  course,    were  under 
Communist  leadership.      The  Party  itself,    however,    chose  to  remain  behind 
the  scenes,    and  therefore  its  bloc  of  candidates  was  presented  in  the  name 
of  the  Union  of  Working  People  of  Lithuania.     The  electoral  platform  of 
the  Union  called  for  close  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.    and  extensive 
domestic  reforms,    but  no  mention  was  made  of  the  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Voting  was   compulsory,    and  the  authorities  made  clear  that  all  non- 
participants  would  be  considered  "enemies  of  the  people.  "    The  passport  of 
each  voter  was  stamped,    so  that  non-voters  could  be  easily  singled  out. 
Nevertheless,    emigrant  sources  state  that,    on  the  first  day  of  the  election, 
only  15-20  per  cent  of  the  people  cast  ballots,    so  that  the  Party  and  ad- 
ministration took  special  energetic  measures  to  increase  this  low  turnout. 
The  results,    announced  on  July  17,    stated  that  1,  386,  569   persons  voted, 
or  95. 1  per  cent  of  those  eligible.     Of  these,    1,  375,  349  or  99.  1  per  cent, 
cast  ballots  for  the  Union  bloc.     Among  those  elected  to  the  new  Lithuanian 
assembly  was  the  Soviet  Minister,   Nikolai  Pozdniakov. 

No  sooner  was  the  new  Diet  elected  than  popular  meetings  were 
organized  to  call  for  the  admission  of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union- - 
which,    as  has  been  mentioned,   had  not  been  alluded  to  during  the  electoral 
campaign.     At  the  first  session  of  the  Diet  on  July  21,    the  first  act  was  to 
proclaim  Lithuania  a  Soviet  Republic  and  to  adopt  the  soviet  organization 
of  government.     On  the  same  day,    a  resolution  was  carried  asking  for 
admission  into  the  U.S.S.R.     On  August  3,    1940,   the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
Soviet  Union  decided  to  "receive  favorably  the  demand  of  the  Lithuanian 
Diet  and  to  admit  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  of  Lithuania  into  the  Union.  " 
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On  August  24,    a  new  Constitution  was   adopted  for  the  Lithuanian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  Paleckis  became  the  Chairman  of  the  Presidium. 
It  was  thus  under  the  complete  form  of  a  Soviet  state  that,    during  the  next 
ten  months,    the  actions  were  taken  which  are  treated  in  later  chapters. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  were  the  nationalization  of  all  important 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprises,    and  a  land  reform  program  which 
set  a  new,    low  maximum  level  for  landholding,    and  distributed  the  areas 
thus  seized  among  landless  peasants  and  those  with  small  holdings.     These 
measures  were  supported  by  the  institution  of  the  customary  Soviet  police 
system  which  early  arrested  all  persons  who  might  serve  as   a  focus  resistance 
and  which,    before  the  departure  of  the  Soviet  authority  in  late  June,    1941, 
had  arrested,    deported  or  killed  some  50,  000  Lithuanians. 

In  the  days  following  the  German  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.  ,    however, 
Lithuanian  revolts  took  place  at  Siauliai,    Kaunas  and  Vilnius  and,    between 
the  retreat  of  the  Red  Army  and  the  arrival  of  the  Germans,    a  Provisional 
Lithuanian  Government  under  Joseph  Ambrazevicius  had  been  formed  at 
Kaunas.     General  Rastikis   attempted  to  serve  as  intermediary  between  this 
government  and  the  Germans,    who  entered  Kaunas   and  Vilnius  on  June  24 
with  the  aim  of  securing  German  recognition  of  Lithuanian  independence. 
However,    on  July  17  Heinrich  Lohse  was   appointed  head  of  the  civilian 
administration  of  the  newly  created  German  province  of  "Ostland,  "  which 
included  Estonia,    Latvia,    Lithuania  and  White  Russia,    and  Adrian  von 
Renteln  became  Commissioner -General  of  Lithuania.      Though  Lithuanians 
were  employed  in  lower   administrative  positions,    and  von  Renteln  appoint- 
ed a  staff  of  Lithuanian  Counsellors -General,    he  refused  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  the  Ambrazevicius  government.      The  latter,    therefore,    on 
August  3,    resigned  their  posts. 

Despite  the  hopes  of  some  Lithuanians  that  the  Germans,    while 
harnessing  the  country  to  their  war  machine,    would  at  least  restore  the 
property  seized  by  the  soviet  authorities  during  the  preceding  year,    the 
German  administration  proclaimed  itself  the  legal  heir  of  the  Soviet  state 
and  therefore  of  the  land  and  industries  which  the  latter  had  nationalized,, 
Severe  requisitioning  of  agricultural  produce  was   instituted,    and  the 
farmers  were  considered  only  the  administrators,    rather  than  the  owners, 
of  their  lands.     Economic  restrictions  became  gradually  more  strict  as  the 
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war  progressed,    and  eventually  Lithuanians  were  forcibly  sent  to  Germany 
for  labor  duty.     After  the  failure,    early  in  1943,    of  the  first  attempt  to 
recruit  a  Lithuanian  S.S,    legion,    even  more  severe  restrictions  were 
imposed  on  the  country,    including  the  closing  of  the  universities. 

A  Lithuanian  underground  existed  during  the  German  occupation, 
under  the  general  authority  of  the  Supreme  Committee  for  the  Liberation 
of  Lithuania,   which  attempted  to  maintain,    at  home  and  abroad,  Lithuania'  s 
claim  to  independence  after  the  war.     But  the  return  of  the  Red  Army  in  the 
summer  of  1944  brought  in  its  train  the  Communist  government  of  1940-41, 
and  the  Supreme  Committee,    as  well  as  the  Lithuanians  who  had  been 
armed  by  the  Germans  in  1944  in  a  second  attempt  to  form  Lithuanian 
batallions,    had  no  recourse  but  to  take  to  the  woods  and  continue  their 
underground  struggle  against  the  new  occupant. 


SOURCES:   Third  Interim  Report,    pp.    311-375;  Chase,    The  Story 
of  Lithuania,    pp„    295-343;   "Conditions  in  the  Baltic  Republics   and  White 
Russia  under  German  Occupation,  "  International  Labour  Review,    XLIX 
(February,    1944)  pp.    171-190;   "The  Baltic  Countries  Under  German  Rule, 
The  Economist,    CXLII  (Feb.    7,    1942)  p.    189;  Joachim  Joesten,    "German 
Rule  in  Ostland,  "  Foreign  Affairs,    XXII  (October,    1943),    pp.    143-147. 
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THE  STRUCTURE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 

L„S,  S.  R. 

A.    The  Constitution 

After  the  admission  of  Lithuania  into  the  U.S.S.R.    on  August  3, 
1940,    a  new  Constitution  for  the  Republic  was  promulgated  on  August  25 
which,    in  its  essential  points  and  structure,    is  derived  from  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  other  Soviet  republics,    and  is,    therefore,    generally  un- 
related to  prior  Lithuanian  constitutional  development,    as  outlined  in 
preceding  chapters. 

Chapter  I  of  the  Constitution,    which  deals  with  "The  Social  Struc- 
ture, "  proclaims  that  the  L.S.S.R.    is  a  "socialist  state  of  workers  and 
peasants"  whose  political  foundation  is  the  Soviets  of  Working  People's 
Deputies,    established  by  the  overthrow  of  "the  landlords  and  the  capi- 
talists, "    But,    whereas  most  of  the  Soviet  constitutions  describe  the 
economic  foundation  of  the  state  as  being  based  on  the  abolition  of  "pri- 
vate ownership  of  the  means  and  instruments  of  production  and  the  eli- 
mination of  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man,  "  the  parallel  passage  in  the 
Lithuanian  is  substantially  qualified,    thus: 

The  economic  foundation  of  the  L.  S.  S.  R.    is  .    .    .    .    ,    firmly 
established  as  the  result  of  the  liquidation  of  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem of  economy,    the  abolition  of  private  ownership  of  the  instru- 
ments and  means  of  production  in  large  industrial  enterprises 
and  the  nationalization  of  such  enterprises,    banks,    transport  and 
means  of  communication  with  a  view  to  the  complete  abolition  of 
the  exploitation  of  man  by  man  and  the  construction  of  a  socialist 
system  of  society. 

Similarly,    socialist  property  is  described  as  being  "either  in  the  form  of 

state  property or  in  the  form  of  co-operative  property"  -  -no 

mention  is  made  of  collective  farm  property,    as  is  customary  in  the 
other  Soviet  constitutions.     And,    in  addition  to  permitting,    alongside  the 
socialist  system  of  economy,    the  private  economy  of  individual  peasants 
and  artisans,    the  Lithuanian  constitution  also  allowed  that  of  "handi- 
craftsmen and  small  private  industrial  and  trading  enterprises.  "    Finally, 


'  Text  of  the    1940  Constitution  in  The  Constitutions  of  the   16  Con- 
stituent or  Union  Republics  of  the  U.S.  S,  R.    {American  Russian  Institute, 
May  1950),    15  pp.  ,   with  comparative  analysis  by  Henry  H.    Collins,    Jr.  , 
pp.    26-27.  _77_ 
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the  land  occupied  by  "peasant  hoLdings"--rather  than  by  collective  farms- 
is  said  to  be  secured  for  their  use  free  of  charge  and  for  an  unlimited 
time. 

These  departures  from  the  usual  pattern  of  the  Constitutions  of 
Soviet  Republics  make  clear  that  a  policy  of  all-out  and  immediate  so- 
vietization  of  the  territories  newly  annexed  in  1940  was  not  contemplated 
at  that  time,   but  that,    rather,    an  effort  was  made  to  reassure  both  the 
peasants--who  formed  the  large  mass  of  the  population  in  Lithuania-- 
and  small  traders  and  craftsmen  that  the  new  regime  would  not  neces- 
sarily upset  the  economic  bases  of  their  existence.     This  policy  was 
probably  motivated  not  only  by  the  need  for  a  preliminary  period  in 
which  the  new  authorities  would  consolidate  their  power  before  turning 
to  a  more  substantial- -and  unpopular--sovietization  of  the  country,   but 
also  by  the  desire  to  secure  as  much  popular  support--or  as  little  dis- 
affection--in  a  strategic  border  area  as  was  compatible  with  the  impo- 
sition of  Soviet  political  control. 

The  highest  organ  of  state  power  in  the  L.S.S.R.    is  the  Supreme 
Soviet,    a  unicameral  body  elected  by  districts  on  the  basis  of  one  deputy 
for  every  15,000  of  the  population.     Besides  possessing  the  usual  legis- 
lative authority,    the  Supreme  Soviet  elects  a  Presidium,    consisting  of  a 
President,    two  Vice-Presidents,    a  Secretary  and  eleven  other  members. 
The  highest  executive  and  administrative  organ  is  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters,   which  is  chosen  by  and  is  responsible  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  or, 
when  it  is  not  in  session,    to  the  Presidium.      The  Council  consists  of  a 
Chairman,    Vice -Chairmen,    the  Chairman  of  the  State  Planning  Commis- 
sion,  the  Ministers,    the  Chief  of  the  Arts  Administration,    and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Cultural  and  Educational  Institutions.     The 
ministries  are  listed  in  the  Constitution  (Article  48),    and  include: 
Union-Republican--  Republican- - 

Internal  Affairs  Municipal  Economy 

State  Security  Local  Industry 

State  Control  Building 

Public  Health  Education 

Cinematography  Social  Maintenance 
Light  Industry 
Timber  Industry 
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Forestry- 
Meat  and  Dairy  Industry 
Food  Industry 

Building  Materials  Industry 
Fish  Industry 
Agriculture 
State  Farms 
Trade 
Finance 
Justice 

All  of  these  ministries,    of  course,    work  in  close  cooperation 

with or  subordination  to the  corresponding  departments  at  Moscow, 

and  important  areas  such  as  heavy  industry  are  entirely  under  the  cen- 
tral administration. 

Article    14  provides  that  the  Republic  consists  of  37  "districts" 
and  of  the  cities  of  Vilnius,    Kaunas,   Klaipeda,    Siauliai  and  Panevezys, 
which  do  not  form  a  part  of  any  district.      The  "organs  of  state  power" 
in  districts,    cities,    volosts,    small  towns  and  "apylinkes"  are  the  Soviets 
of  Working  People's  Deputies  which  are  elected  for  two-year  terms  on 
each  of  these  levels  and  which  supervise  the  local  carrying  out  of  national 
laws,    as  well  as  attending  to  local  problems.      The  executive  and  admi- 
nistrative organ  of  each  such  unit  is  an  Executive  Committee  composed 
of  a  Chairman,    Vice-Chairmen,    a  Secretary  and  varying  numbers  of 
members,    elected  by  the  appropriate  Soviets.     These  organs  are  respon- 
sible both  to  the  Soviets  which  elected  them  and  to  the  executive  organ 
of  the  next  superior  Soviet,    which  can  annul  the  decisions  of  lower  Exec- 
utive Committees  and  Soviets.     The  Executive  Committees  of  District 
Soviets  include  these  departments:  Roads,    Public  Health,    Municipal 
Economy,    Cultural  and  Educational  Work,    Public  Education,    General, 
Agriculture,    Social  Maintenance,    Trade,    Finance,    Planning  Commission, 
Cadres  Sector,    and  such  other  departments  as  the  local  economy  war- 
rants. 

The  judicial  organization  of  the  L.  S.  S.  R.  ,    like  that  of  other 
Soviet  Republics,    includes  a  Supreme  Court,    elected  by  the  Supreme 
Soviet  for  five  years,   District  Courts,    elected  by  District  Soviets,    and 
People's  Courts,    elected  by  the  citizens  of  cities  and  volosts  for  three 
years.      Proceedings  are  in  Lithuanian  and  Russian.     The  system  is 
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supervised  "by  the  Procurator-General  of  the  U.S.S.R.    directly  and 
also  through  the  Procurator  of  the  Lithuanian  S.S.R.  "    The  latter  offi- 
cial is  named  by  the  former,    and  subordinate  procurators  are  named  by 
the  Lithuanian  Procurator,    subject  to  ratification  by  his  superior  in 
MoscoWj    and  the  independence  of  these  organs  from  all  local  authorities, 
including  those  of  the  Republic,    is  emphasized. 

Chapter  VIII  comprises  the  "Fundamental  Rights  and  Duties  of 
Citizens" --a  list  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  U,  S.S.R.    Constitution 
and  those  of  the  other  Republics.     The  right  of  the  people  to  form  or- 
ganizations of  all  types  is  guaranteed,    with  the  customary,    and  very 
significant  addition  that 

the  most  active  and  politically-conscious  citizens  in  the  ranks  of 
the  working  class  and  other  sections  of  the  working  people  unite 
in  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (Bolsheviks),    which 
is  the  vanguard  of  the  working  people  in  their  struggle  to  streng- 
then and  develop  the  socialist  system  and  is  the  leading  core  of 
all  organizations  of  the  working  people,   both  public  and  state. 

The  passage  which  we  have  underlined  indicates  clearly  that,    despite 
the  elaborate  provisions  of  Chapter  IX  for  universal  direct  elections  and 
the  right  of  all  citizens  to  be  nominated,    in  fact,    since  the  "right  to 
nominate  candidates  is  secured  to  public  organizations  and  societies  of 
the  working  people,  "  of  which  Party  members  are  the  "leading  core,  " 
the  Party's  monopoly  of  political  activity  and  control  is  firmly  en- 
trenched in  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  Constitution  of  1940  has  occasionally  been  amended  since  that 
date.     Thus,    articles  were  inserted  in   1944  whereby  the  L.  S.S.R.    was 
granted  the  right  to  maintain  its  own  military  formations  and  to  enter 
into  direct  relations  with  foreign  states.     At  the  same  time,    Ministries 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  Foreign  Affairs  were  inserted  into  the  list 
of  Article  48.     The  reorganization  of  the  local  administrative  units  in 
1950,    which  will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  section,    was  presumably 
also  the  occasion  for  constitutional  amendment.     A  seemingly  minor 
amendment  of  July,    19535    repealed  Article    117  of  the  Constitution, 
which  provided  that  the  flag  of  the  L.S.  S.  R.    should  be  entirely  red  (with 
a  gold  hammer  and  sickle  and  the  letters  "Lietuvos  TSR"),    and  provided 
instead  that  the  flag,    with  the  same  device.,    should  be  only  five -eighths 
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2 
red,   the  remainder  being  green  and  white  stripes.        As  in   1940,    the 

constitutional  text  reflected  the  general  Soviet  policy  in  Lithuania  of  the 
given  date.     In  this  case,    as  will  be  seen  in  other  contexts,    the  change 
was  a  symbolic  manifestation  of  the  policy  of  partial  "renationalization" 
which  began  to  reappear  in  the  L.  S„  S.  R.    after  the  death  of  Stalin  in 
March,    1953,    and  represented  some  concession  to  national  sentiment 
and  a  moving  away  from  the  rigid  "sovietization"  or  russification"  or 
"standardization"  which  had  characterized  the  years  immediately 
preceding. 

As  in  all  Soviet  constitutions,    the   supremacy  of  the  Communist 
Party  is  only  thinly  disguised,    and  its  control  of  all  organs  and  levels 
of  government  is  assured.     The  essential  control  of  the  central  organs 
at  Moscow  is  similarly  set  forth  in  the  Constitution,    and  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  pyramid  of  elected  bodies  is  more  than  hinted  at  in  the  basic 
document  itself,      The  elaborate  statement  of  rights  and  duties  is  also, 
as  will  be  seen  elsewhere  in  this  study,    hardly  to  be  taken  at  face  value, 
and  here,    also,   the  powers  of  the  Procurator's  office --openly  sub- 
ordinated to  Moscow- -implied  the  system  which,    in  fact,    prevails.     And 
Article    105  of  the  Constitution  baldly- -and  vaguely--sets  forth  that 

"Treason  to  the  motherland- -violation  of  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
desertion  to  the  enemy,    impairing  the  military  power  of  the 
state,    espionage --is   punishable  with  all  the  severity  of  the  law 
as  the  most  heinous  of  crimes.  " 

B.    The  Organs  and  Personnel  of  State  Administration 
The  Constitution  of  the  L.  S.  S.  R,  ,    as  has  been  seen,    makes 
clear--if  any  demonstration  of  the  fact  was  necessary--the  role  of 
leadership  which  the  Communist  Party  was  to  play  in  the  State.     But,    as 
will  be  seen  in  a  later  chapter,   the  membership  of  the  Lithuanian  Com- 
munist Party  was  very  low  in   1940,    and  hardly  larger  in   1945.     The 
Russian  authorities  were  therefore  faced  by  the  serious  problem  of 


2 
'  Tiesa  (Vilnius),    July  21,    1953. 
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finding  politically  reliable  personnel  to  fill  the  elaborate  governmental 
and  administrative  machinery  laid  down  in  the  Constitution,     In  this 
connection,    it  is  very  interesting  to  note  that,   when  martial  law  was 
ended  throughout  most  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  October  10,    1945,    it  was 
maintained  in  Lithuania,    as  well  as  in  the  other  two  Baltic  Republics, 
western  Ukraine  and  western  Belorussia- -obviously  as  a  security  mea- 
sure in  territories  which  could  hardly  be  thought  subject  to  further  ex- 
ternal danger  at  that  time,   but  in  which  the  preservation  of  Soviet  order 

3 
might  be  more  doubtful.        The  maintenance  of  martial  law,   at  least  into 

1946  (there  is  no  information  on  the  date  of  its  termination)  indicates 

clearly  that  the  civil  authorities  remained,    in  fact,    subordinate  to  the 

military- -that  is,   to  the  Red  Army  and  its  Russian  commanders.     The 

aim  of  such  a  policy  was  no  doubt  to  maintain  effective  control  of  the 

country  until  the  organs  of  civil  government  were  sufficiently  developed, 

and  sufficiently  sure,    to  be  able  to  do  so. 

On  the  reestablishment  of  Soviet  control  m  Lithuania  in   1944, 

4  J  5 

Justas  I.    Paleckis     and  Mecys  Gedvilas     resumed  the  posts  of  President 

of  the  Presidium  and  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  which  they 
had  held,    respectively,    in   1940.     They  have  remained  in  these  positions 


3 
"  Theodore  Shabad,    "Recent  Changed  in  the  Political  Geography 

of  the  Soviet  Union,  "  American  Review  on  the  Soviet  Union,    VII  (Feb.  , 

1946),    pp.    28-31. 

4 
"Justas  I.    Paleckis,    Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Lithuanian 

Supreme  Soviet  since   1940,    was  born  in   1899.     He  lived  in  Latvia  until 

1925  and  began  there  his  career  as  a  journalist,    which  he  continued  in 

Lithuania  up  to   1940.     He  was  a  left-wing  agitator  prior  to  that  date,   but 

joined  the  Communist  Party  only  after  becoming  Prime  Minister  in  the 

summer  of  1940.    (Poesia  Litvy,    pp.    470-71.) 

5  V 

'Mecys  Gedvilas,    Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Com- 
missars (later  Council  of  Ministers)  of  the  L^S.  S.  R.    since  the  autumn 
of  1940,    was  born  in  1901  in  Bubiai,    uezd  of  Siauliai.     He  studied  after 
1918  at  the  Leningrad  Institute  of  Technology,   and  returned  to  Lithuania 
in  1922,    where  he  taught  for  four  years  at  the  Palanga  Secondary  School. 
He  was  imprisoned  in  1927  after  an  attempted  left-wing  uprising.     In 
1928  he  became  editor  of  "ZemaitiSj  "  and  was  arrested  ten  times  during 
his  tenure  of  that  post.     It  is  believed  that  he  joined  the  Communist  Party 
secretly     in   1934,    while  serving  as  the  Social  Insurance  Director  of  the 
Telsiai  district,    to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  1931.     (Darbo  Lietuva, 
Sept.    4,    1940,    p.    3).  _g2_  ~ 
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to  the  present  day.     A  composite  cabinet  list  for  1946-47,    in  terms  of 
the  ministries  listed  by  the  Constitution,    is  as  follows: 


Chairman 

Vice  -Chairman 

Chairman: 

State  Planning  Commission 
Arts  Administration 
Committee  on  Cultural  and 
Educational  Institutions 

Union  Republican: 
Internal  Affairs 
State  Security 
State  Control 
Public  Health 
Cinematography 
Light  Industry 
Timber  Industry 
Forestry 

Meat  and  Dairy  Industry 
Food  Industry 

Building  Materials  Industry 
Fish  Industry 
Agriculture 
State  Farms 
Trade 
Finance 
Justice 
Foreign  Affairs 

Republican: 

Municipal  Economy 

Local  Industry 

Building 

Education 

Social  Maintenance 


Mec*ys  Gedvilas 

*Vassily  Pisarev,   *Alek- 
sander  Sokolov 


Juozas  Bartasiunas 
^Dmitri  Yefimov 
*Sigismund  Tverkov 
Banaitis 

*Feodorov  Terioshin 

*Aleksandr  Ponomariov 

Laurinaitis 

^Nikolai  Liubimitsev 

*Andrey  Zasipkin 

K.Liaudis 

*Svischov 

Vladas  Augustinaitis 

P.    I.    Rotomskis 


*Sergey  Shkodin 
*Piotr  Sheremetyev 


It  is  clear  that  nine  of  the  ministers  (starred)  are,   by  their  names, 
Russians.     In  addition,    underground  sources  claim  that  Laurinaitis, 
Augustinaitis  and  Banaitis  are  Russians  who  have  assumed  Lithuanian 


A  Defense    Ministry  had  been  created,    as  mentioned  above,   but 
no  Minister  seems  ever  to  have  been  named,    and  the  first  mention  of  the 
existence  of  a  Lithuanian  unit  in  the  Red  Army  is  found  only  in  1955, 
and  then  in  a  casual  reference  (Vilnius  Radio,    Feb.    23,    1955).     It  ap- 
pears that  Lithuanians  drafted  into  the  Red  Army  are  usually  stationed 
in  remote  parts  of  the  Union. 
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names.        Finally,    Bartasiunas  and  Liaudis  are  persons  who,    if  they  are 

of  Lithuanian  origin,   nevertheless  lived  for  many  years  in  Russia  and 

made  their  original  careers  there,   before  returning  to  Lithuania  after 

1940. 

A  partial  list  of  deputy  ministers  (apart  from  the  two  Russian 

deputy  Prime  Ministers)  is  as  follows: 

Interior  Georgy  Sokolovsky, 

Piotr  Kapralov 

State  Control  Aleksey  Motyliov 

Public  Health  Victor  Michelmacher 

Cinematography  Pushkov 

Agriculture  Matvieyev 

Trade  Timofey  Gorochov 

Finance  Vladimir  Radionov 

Justice  Chaim  Eisen 

All  of  these  persons  are  Russians,   with  the  possible  exceptions  of 
Michelmacher  and  Eisen,    who  may  be  Lithuanian  Jews.     Of  the  eight 
ministries  which  are  not  known  to  have  Russians  or  russified  Lithuanians 
at  their  heads,   three  have  such  persons  as  Deputy  Ministers.     In  addition, 
Russian  ministers  are  supplemented  by  Russian  deputies  in  several  in- 
stances.    Above  all,   the  large  number  of  persons  engaged  at  the  Cabinet 
level  with  security  and  police  affairs --Ministers  of  State  Security  and 
Internal  Affairs,    and  two  Deputy  Ministers  of  the  latter  department-- 
and  the  fact  that  these  are  all  Russians  or  russified,    corroborates  the 
view  that  the  essential  levers  of  command  in  Lithuania  were  systematically 

o 

placed  in  Russian  hands  after   1945. 

In  a  complete  list  of  the  Lithuanian  cabinet  appearing  in  Tiesa  on 
April  29,  1951,  the  Ministries  of  Building  Materials  Industry,  Municipal 
Economy  and     Construction  have  disappeared,    and  one  of  Communal 


7 
'The  extent  to  which  Russians,    particularly  in  the  M.  V.D,    and 

K.  G.B,  ,   have  "lithuanized"  their  names,   and  also  the  tendency  of  some 
Lithuanians  to  russify  their  names,   have  created  a  sufficiently  important 
problem  for  the  central  authorities  in  Moscow  to  lead  them,    on  March 
10,    1955,   to  order  supervisory  personnel  in  the  L.  S.  S,  R.    to  check  all 
changes  of  names  and  surnames  among  their  employees  which  had  oc- 
curred since   1944  (Naujiencs     (Chicago),    May  16,    1955). 

o 

'  The  above  discussion  is  based  on  Current  News  on  the  Lithuanian 
Situation,    V  (Dec,  ,    1946) ;  VI  (Sept.  -Oct,  ,    1947,    and  March-April,    1948); 
Santarve,   No.    4  (Jan„  -March,    1955);  American  Review  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
VI  (May,    1945).  _84_ 
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Affairs  has  been  added- -all,    presumably,   by  constitutional  amendment 
The  list  is  as  follows: 

Chairman 

Vice  -Chairmen 


Mecys  Gedvilas 


Chairman: 

State  Planning  Commission 
Arts  Administration 
Committee  on  Cultural  and 
Educational  Institutions 

Union  -Re  publican : 
Internal  Affairs 
State  Security 
State  Control 
Public  Health 
Cinematography 
Light  Industry 
Timber  Industry 
Forestry 
Meat  &  Dairy  Industry 

Food  Industry 
Fish  Industry 
Agriculture 
State  Farms 
Trade 
Finance 
Justice 
Foreign  Affairs 

Republican: 

Local  Industry 
Education 
Social  Maintenance 
Communal  Affairs 


*Vasilij  Pisariov,   Ksaveras 
Kairys,    *Aleksandr  Sokolov, 
Kazys  Preiks'as,    *Aleksiej 
Christiakov 


*Aleksiej  Petrov 
*Juozas  Banaitis 
Eduardas  Nacas 


*Juozas  Bartasiunas 
-I'Piotr  Kapralov 
*Aleksandr  Jefremov 
Bronius  Penkauskas 
Michalina  Meskauskiene 
*Feodor  Terioshin 
Povilas  Kurys 
Algirdas  Matulionis 
Ksaveras  Kairys  (Vice-Chair 

man) 
Kazys  Andrijaitis 
Vaclovas  Mickevicius 
*Vladas  Augustinaitis 
*Dimitrik  Mamajev 
Anatolijus  Mikutis 
Aleksandras  Drobnys 
Jurgis  Blieka 
Ignas  Gaska 

*Nikolaj  Kalugin 
Albertas  Knyva 
Juozas  Stimburys 
*Jakov  Svischiov 


Of  the  28  members  of  this  cabinet,    apart  from  the  Prime  Minister, 
at  least   13  are  Russians  or  russified  Lithuanians  (starred),    including 
three  of  the  five.  Vice -Chairmen  and  the  Ministers  for  Internal  Affairs  and 
State  Security.     Despite  the  lack  of  comprehensive  information  on  the 
nationality  or  even  the  names  of  the  Deputy  Ministers  at  this  period,    it 
seems  clear  that,    while  certain  key  posts,    including  the  police  and  those 
in  charge  of  the  program  of  collectivization,    remain  in  Russian  hands,    the 
proportion  of  posts  assigned  to  Lithuanians  is  considerably  higher  than 
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immediately  after  the  war.     This,    in  turn,    indicates  that  Soviet  policy 
was  not  so  much  aimed  at  "russifying"  the  government  of  Lithuania  as 
of  ensuring  that  the  ministries  were  placed  in  politically  reliable  hands, 
and  that  these  could  be  Lithuanians  as  such  became  available.     It  is 
interesting,   however,   that  in.  1951  the  police  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Russians. 

Subsequent  to  a  law  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.    Supreme  Soviet  of  March  15, 
1953,    on  the  reorganization  of  ministries,    the  Presidium  of  the  Lithu- 
anian Republic  Supreme  Soviet  decreed  a  parallel  and  similar  reorgani- 

9 
zation: 

1.  The  Ministries  of  State  Security  and  Internal  Affairs  are 
merged  into  a  single  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs; 

2.  The  Ministries  of  Agriculture,   State  Farms,    and  Forestry, 
the  Office  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.    Ministry  of  Procurement's  Rep- 
resentative for  the  L.  S.  S.  R.  ,   the  Lithuanian  Republic  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers1;  Chief  Amelioration  Administration,   the  Ad- 
ministration for  Rural  and  Collective  Farm  Construction 

(in  the  collective  farm  section  of  the  Council  of  Ministers), 
the  Resettlement  Administration,    and  the  Administration  for 
Hunting  and  Trapping --all  are  merged  into  a  single  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Procurements; 

3.  The  Ministry  of  Cinematography,,   the  Council  of  Ministers* 
Administration  on  Affairs  of  the  Arts,   the  Committee  on 
Cultural  Enlightenment  Institutions,   the  Radio  Broadcasting 
Committee,   the  Administration  on  Printing,    Publishing  and 
Bookselling,    and  the  L.  S.  S.  R«   Administration  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R, 
Ministry  of  Labor  reserves --all  are  merged  into  a  Ministry 
of  Culture; 

4„    The  Ministries  of  Light  Industry,    Food  Industry,    Meat  and 
Dairy  Industry,    and  Fishing  Industry  are  merged  into  a 
Ministry  of  Light  and  Food  Industry; 

5.  The  Ministry  of  Timber  Industry  becomes  the  Ministry  of 
Timber  and  Paper  Industry; 

6.  The  Committee  on  Affairs  of  Physical  Culture  and  Sports  of 

9 
Sovetskaia  Litva,  (Vilnius),   April  26,    1953. 
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the  Council  of  Ministers  is  dissolved,    and  its  functions 
transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health; 
7.    The  State  Arbitration  Agency  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  is 
transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 
This  extensive  reorganization  of  the  ministries  and  semi -autonomous 
commissions  and  agencies  dealing  with  economic  affairs  indicates  a 
desire  to  eradicate  certain  administrative  inefficiencies  which  may  have 
obstructed  the  work  of  these  bodies  and  of  the  economic  areas  over 
which  they  exercised  authority.     But,    since  the  changes  were  Union -wide, 
they  do  not  necessarily  bear  directly  on  the  work  of  these  ministries  in 
the  L,  S,  S,  R.    in  particular.     In  this  way,    the  number  of  ministries, 
including  the  three  committees,    was  reduced  from  24  to   16,    and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  as  a  consequence  lost  their  posts,     As- 
suming that  no  other  changes  had  taken  place  than  those  indicated  in  an 
article  in  Sovetskaia  Litva  of  August  26,    1953,   the  cabinet,    as  of  that 
date,    was  as  follows  (new  appointees  are  capitalized,    Russians  and 
russified  Lithuanians  are  starred): 

Chairman  Mec'ys  Gedvilas 

V 
First  Vice-Chairman  MOTIEJUS  J.    SUMAUSKAS 

Vice-Chairmen  *Pisariov,    Kairys,    *Sokolov, 

*Christiakov,    Preiksas 

Chairman: 

State  Planning  Commission  *Petrov 

Union-Republican:  . 

Internal  Affairs  JONAS  J.    VILDZIUNAS        . 

Culture  ALEXANDER  A.    GUZEVICIUS 

Public  Health  Penkauskas  , 

Light  and  Food  Industry  STASYS  FILIPAVICIUS 

State  Control  *Jefremov 

Timber  and  Paper  Industry  Kurys 

Agriculture  and  Procurements      -^Augustinaitis 

Trade  Mikutis 

Finance  Drobnys 

Justice  Blieka 

Foreign  Affairs  Gaska 

Republican: 

Local  Industry  *Kalugin 

Education  Knyva 

Social  Maintenance  Stimburys 

Communal  Affairs  *Svischiov 
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Though  no  statement  is  made  to  that  effect,    it  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  Vice -Chairmen  were  dropped  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  new 
post  of  First  Vice -Chairman.     It  is  remarkable  that  all  of  the  new  ap- 
pointees seem  to  be  Lithuanians,    indicating  that,   though  Russians  retain 
certain  important  posts,   the  strictures  being  voiced  during  the  same 
summer  in  the  organs  of  the  Lithuanian  Communist  Party  (see  Chapter 
IX,    below),    as  to  the  importance  of  increasing  the  participation  of  Lithu- 
anians in  the  work  of  the  party  and  Government,    were  being  taken  seri- 
ously on  the  cabinet  level.     The  trend  of  1953,    in  the  period  after  Stalin's 
death,    was  therefore  in  the  direction  both  of  the  simplification  and  of  the 
"re -nationalization"  of  the  State  apparatus,   though  the  latter  trend,   as 
was  indicated  above,   was  underway  before  this  time,     But,    as  early  as 
September  23  of  that  year,    a  partial  reaction  to  the  former  development 
had  already  begun,    for  a  decree  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Lithuanian  Su- 
preme Soviet,    reported  on  that  date,        organized  new  Ministries  of 
Food  Products,    Consumers1  Goods,    and  State  Farms.     A  year  later,    a 
new  Union -Re  public  Ministry  of  Municipal  and  Rural  Construction  was 
formed  which  included  the  Lithuanian  Republic  Ministry  of  Construction. 

The  most  recent  list  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  L.  S.  S„  R„    dates  from 
March  18,    1955  (Radio  Vilnius),    and  is  as  follows  (Russians  and  russified 
Lithuanians  starred): 

Chairman  Mecys  Gedvilas 

12 

First  Vice-Chairman  *Eduardas  Ozarskis 

Vice-Chairmen  *Aleksiej  Christiakov, 

Kazys  Preiks'as,   *Jonas 
Laurinaitis 

Chairmen: 

State  Planning  Commission  *Aleksiej  M.    Petrov 

State  Security  Commission  *Kazimieras  Liaudis 


*  Sovetskaia  Litvay  (Vilnius) . 

'  Pravda  (Moscow),   Aug.    6,    1954. 

12 

'Ozarskis  was  known  as  E.   I.    Ozarsky  when  he  was  elected 

Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Lithuanian  Communist  Party 
on  Feb.    20,    1949.     He  is  identified  as  a  Russian  with  an  assumed  Lithu- 
anian name  by  Current  News,    V  (Dec.  ,    1946). 
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Union -Re  publican: 
Internal  Affairs 
Culture 

Health  Protection 
Food  Products  Industry 
Meat  and  Dairy  Industry 
Fishing  Industry 
Consumers':  Goods  Industry 
State  Control 
Forest  Industry 
Construction  Materials 

Industry 
City  and  Village  Building 
Agriculture 
State  Farms 
Automobile  Transport  and 

Highways 
Trade 
Finance 
Justice 

Foreign  Affairs 
Communications 

Republican: 

Local  and  Fuel  Industries 
Education 
Social  Care 
Communal  Affairs 


Alfonsas  Gailevicius 
Jonas  Smilgevicius 
Bronislovas  Penkauskas 
Elias  Bilevicius 
Ksaveras  Kairys 
Vaclovas  Mickevicius 
Stasys  Filipavic'ius 
*A.M.    Jefremov 
Povilas  Kuris 
*G.A.    Molotok 

Juozas  Maniusis 
*V.    Augustinaitis 
*Ivan  Piotr  Kuncin 
Stanislovas  Jankevicius 

Anatolijus  Mikutis 
Aleksandras  Drobnys 
Albinas  Likas 
Ignas  Ga^ka 
*Nikolaj  M.    Bielianin 

'^Vaclovas  Boreiko 
Stasys  Pupeikis 
Juozas  Stimburys 
*Jacov  Grig.    Svischiov 


By   1955,    therefore,    the    16  ministries  (including  the  State  Planning  Com- 
mission) of  1953  have  increased  to  25  and,    of  the  31  persons  who  hold 
these  posts  and  those  of  Vice -Chairmen,    12  are  Russians  or  russified 
Lithuanians,    which  somewhat  reverses  the  "national"  trend  of  1953.     In 
addition,    while  Internal  Affairs  remains,    apparently,    in  Lithuanian  hands, 
the  new  State  Security  Commission  is  headed  by  the  "russified"  Liaudis, 
The  extent  to  which  control  of  the  Ministries  is  maintained  by  Russian 
Deputy  Ministers  is  unknown. 

C.    Local  Administrative  Organization 
The  administrative  division  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  terms  of 
uyezds  and  volosts  disappeared  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  years  after 
the  Revolution,    and  was  replaced  by  another  composed  of  oblasts,    krais 
and  raions.      The  Baltic  states,   however,    retained  the  older  Imperial  sys- 
tem so  that,   by  1939,    Lithuania  remained  divided  into  23  uyezds,    and  sub- 
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13 
divided  further  into  261  volosts. 

After  their  first  occupation  of  Lithuania  in   1940,   though  the  num- 
ber of  uyezds  Listed  in  the  Constitution  is  37  (including  the  Vilnius  area), 
the  Soviet  authorities  did  not  change  the  basic  administrative  system  or 
introduce  the  Soviet  nomenclature --again  with  the  aim,    presumably,    of 
disrupting  as  little  of  the  habitual  national  life  as  was  compatible  with 
the  introduction  of  the  soviet  economic  and  social  system  and,    especially, 
with  the  maintenance  of  Soviet  control  of  the  territory.     This  moderation, 
in  turn,    which  was  evident  aLso  in  other  aspects  of  life,    probably  flowed 
in  a  large  measure  from  the  desire  to  minimize  disaffection  in  a  border 
area  which  might  at  any  time  be  invaded  from  abroad. 

After  their  return  in   1944-45,    however,    the  Soviets  still  did  not 
touch  the  basic  administrative  division  of  the  country,    though  by  1949  it 
had  become  divided  into  41  uyezds,    320  volosts,    and  2,774  selsoviets 
(apylinkes). 

In  1950,   however--more  or  less  parallel  to  the  establishment  of 
collectivization  in  the  country--the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  U.  S.  S,  R„    abolished  the  old  administrative  units  and  established  the 
system  of  oblasts  and  raions  which  prevailed  elsewhere  in  the  Union 
(decree  of  June  20,    1950).     Four  obLasts  were  established,    divided  into 
87  raions  (about  half  of  the  size  of  the  former  uyezds),    and  subdivided 
into  about  2,755  village  Soviets  or  "apylinkes"--the  same  number  as 
hitherto.      Oblast  Vilnius  (19,000  square  kiLometers)  included  24  raions; 
oblast  Kaunas  (15,000  square  kilometers)  included  23;  oblast  Klaipeda 

(12,700  square  kilometers)  included  16;  and  oblast  Siauliai  (18,400  square 

15 
kiLometers)  included  24  (the  names  of  all  of  which  are  given). 

As  a  result  of  this  reform  where  2,  755  village  Soviets  had 

formerLy  been  under  the  control  of  320  voLosts,    and  these  in  turn  under 


13 

'Shabad,    American  Review  on  the  Soviet  Union,    VII  (Feb.  ,    1946 

1946);  Osteuropa,(June,    1952),   No.    3,    pp.    213-15. 

14 

'  Paleckis,   Sovetskaia  Litva,    p.    5;    1949. 

15 

'  Pravda  and  Izvestia  (Moscow),   Dec.    26,    1950;  Osteuropa  (June, 

1952),   No.    3,    pp.    213-15;  Geografichesky  Atlas  S.  S.  R.  ,    (Moscow, 
Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs"]    1951). 
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41  uyezds,    there  would  now  be  the  same  number  of  local  units  (each  about 
the  size  of  two  kolkhozes),    grouped  into  the  87  raions  and  four  oblasts. 
Since  this  was  carried  out  when  collectivization  was  being  launched  on 
a  large  scales    it  is  possible  that  its  purpose  was  to  facilitate  planning 
and  control  of  the  collective  farms.     Perhaps  it  was  desired  to  reduce 
superfluous  administrative  costs  in  terms  of  320  intermediate  units,    and 
to  combine  their  staffs  into  larger  offices  (only  87)  which,    by  reason  of 
their  size,    could  better  supervise  agricultural  planning  than  the  smaller 
districts.      The  division  of  the  country  into  four  primary  units,    rather 
than  41,    also  indicates  a  concern  for  economic  planning  on  a  larger 
scale  than  the  former  system  made  possible. 

The  fact  that  this  change  brought  the  L.  S.  S.  R.    into  harmony 
with  the  administrative  organization  of  the  rest  of  the  Union  is  also 
linked,    no  doubt,    to  a  general  process  of  "standardization"- -russifica- 
tion  or  sovietization- -which  was  being  applied  in  other  ways,    as  well  as 
this,    to  Lithuania,    and  whose  timing  was  related  to  local  developments. 

This  relation  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,    on  May  28,    1953,    a 
decree  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.    approved 
the  recommendation  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  L.  S. 
S.  R.    and  abolished  the  four  oblasts,    placing  the  districts  and  cities 
hitherto  under  their  provincial  jurisdiction  directly  under  the  authority 
of  the  Republic  organs.  The  reform  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  restore 

the  uyezd-volost  system,    but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  abolition  of  the  oblasts,    like  its  introduction,    was  closely  linked  to  a 
pattern  of  developments  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  --in  this  case,    a  reversal  or 
modification  of  policies  in  full  strength  about   1950.     A   symbolic  corrobo- 
ration of  this  view  is  found  in  the  change  made  in  the  Lithuanian  flag 
during   1953;  more  significant  evidence  of  the  same  trend  towards  "re- 
nationalization"  was  the  emphasis  placed  at  the  same  time  on  the  im- 
portance of  placing  more  Lithuanians  in  important  posts  in  the  Communist 
Party  and  Government  of  the  country  (see  Chapter  IX.). 

As  the  budget  of  the  L,  S„  S.  R,    indicates,    the  decline  in  the  size 


•jSovetskaia  Lit.v.a.,    June  4,    1953). 
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of  the  expenditures  on  State  administration  after   1953  was  attributed,    at 

17 
least  in  fft.rt,   to  the  abolition  of  the  oblasts.  But  this  appears  more  a 

result  than  a  cause  or  explanation  of  that  change. 

There  is  no  further  direct  information  on  administrative  reforms, 
but,    in  the  elections  of  1955,    deputies  were  elected  to  the  Supreme  So- 
viet of  the  L.  S,  S.  R.  ,    to  87  raion  Soviets,    71  city  Soviets,    seven  city 
raion  Soviets,   nine  settlement  soviets--and  to   1,226  local  or  "apylinke" 
Soviets.     Since  there  were  2,755  apylinke  Soviets  in  1950,    it  appears 
that  a  further  reorganization  has  been  carried  out,   halving  the  number 
and  presumably  doubling  the  size  of  these  basic  administrative  units -- 
a  process  probably  closely  linked  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  collective 
farms,    and  resulting  m  approximate  equality  of  the  number  of  farms  and 
apylinkes.     However,    it  appears  that  the  latter  were  endowed  with  only 
very  weak  powers,    and  nearly  all  of  their  decisions  had  to  be   approved 
by  the  raion  officials. 


16 

^■■vv":;:V.aia  j  -l.i  .a,    June    .'.-,    1.^3, 

17'Tiesa,   Aug.    22,    195?, 
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THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY 


A.  Introduction. 

It  has  been  made  clear  in  the  preceding  discusion  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  L.S.S.R.    that,    even  in  theory,    effective  political  power  in  the  Repu- 
blic was  to  be  vested  in  the  Communist  Party.    Though  there  is  no  direct 
data  on  the  day-to-day  activities  of  (he  nominal  decision -making -agencies  of  the 
country,    it  is  assumed  that  there,    as  elsewhere  in  the  Soviet  Union,    policy 
is  decided  and  its  implementation  regulated  by  the  superior  organs  of  the 
Communist  Party.    In  accordance  with  the  principal  underlying  this   study, 
which  is  to  avoid  extend  treatment  of  phenomena  which  are  general  through- 
out the  U.  S.S.R.   and  to  confine  consideration  here  principally    to  specifi- 
cally Lithuanian  developments,    the  information   available  on  the  policy 
making  activities  of  the  Party  throughout  the  Union  will  not  be  recapitulated. 
However,    it  should  be  born  in  mind  that  Lithuania  is  only  one  of  sixteen 
constituent  Republics  of  the  Union  and  that,    therefore,    che  work  of  its  own 
Communist  Party  organs  is  necessarilly  subordinated  to  the  decision  of  the 
all-  Union  Party  agencies,    as  implemented  by  che  Union  Government.    In 
addition,    Lithuania  is  not  only  a  constituent  Republic,    but  one  which  colo- 
nized to  a  considerable  extend  by  Russians,    who  hold  important  posts  both 
in  the  Government  and  in  the  Party.    The  extend  to  which  chis  is  the  case 
has  been  considered  earlier,    in  the  regards  to  the  Government,    and  will 
be  treated  below    a  propos  the  Party.    In  general,    however,    this  practice 
seems  a  device  by  the   central  authorities  to  ensure  effective  control  of 
Lithuania  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficiently  large  or  reliable  body  of  native 
Communists  to  do  so.    But  the  subordination  of  both  the  Lithuanian  Commu- 
nist Party  and  Government  to  the  ail-Union  organs  at  Moscow  is  unquestio- 
nable. 

B.    Work  of  the  Party. 

Apart    from  the  work  of  the  Party  personnel  in  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  and  of  its  organisms  in  the  making  of  policy,    the  ordinary  members 
play  important  roles  in  nearly  every  area  of  the  national  life.    Among  those 
most  discussed  in  the  data  are  the  following: 

1  -  In  general  members  of  the  Party  and  of  the  Young  Communist 
League  (Komsomols)  are  expectedto   be   "activists"  and  "stakhanovites  "  in 
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industrial  and  agricultural  work.    Numerous   statistics  are  given  on  che 
number  of  Komsomols  employed  in  industry,    those  who  are   "stakhanovites  " 
or  members  of  "glory  brigades,  "  etc. Stress  is  also  laid  in  the  Communist 
literature  on  the  extention  of  the  net  of  Komsomol   organizations  onto  the 
collective  farms  and  the  role  which  the  members  are  to  play  there,    inclu- 
ding the  raising  of  questions  and  the  criticizing  of  production  and  working 
procedures  (a  right  of  Komsomols  whose  general  disuse     was  criticized 
by  Tiesa  on  November  21,    1954). 

2  -  The  use  of  Party  and  Komsomol  members  as  spies  and  watchers 
on  other  citizens,  including  their  families,    is  hardly  touched  on  in  the  Soviet 
literature,    but  some  information  is  available  on  the  special  part  played  by 
Young  Communists  in  the  schools  in  this  capacity.    There  is  also  a  descrip- 
tion from  an  emigrant  source  of  the  organization  of  the  Party  to  this  end 

in  the  cities.    Thus,    there  is  a  bloc  organization,    under  a  secretary  who  is 
usually  a  Russian,    and  who,    through  a  bloc  committee  and  "correspondents" 
keeps  watch  on  what  goes  on  in  every  home.    Persons  leaving  home  are 
well-advised  to  register  with  the  committee,    to  avoid  MVD  inquiries  as  to 
their  whereabouts  and  activities .    The   "correspondents  "  are  specially  trai- 
ned Young  Communists,    who  are  organized  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Russian  woman  named  Voltchkova. 

3  -  A  very  important  segment  of  the  Party's  activities   concern  the 
education  of  other  citizens.    Thus  Antanas  Snieakus,   First  Secretary  of  the 
Party,  stated  that  more  than  one  million  people  attended  lectures  given  by 
members  of  the  Society  for  the  Dissemination  of  Political  and  Scientific 
Knowledge  furing  1950- -lectures  whose  aim  was  to  "increase  the  socialist 
awareness  of  the  Lithuanian  workers.  "  He  added  that  literature,    the 

theater,    movies  and  amateurs'  arts  are  all  drawn  on  for  the  education  of 

2 

the  people--as  an  inspection  of  production  in  these  areas  will  demonstrate. 

3 
The  importance  of  the  press  in  this  also  not  overlooked. 


Eltos  Informacijos  (Reutl  ingen,    Germany),    April  1953, 
2Pravda,May  16,    1951. 
3Pravda,  July  16,  1952. 
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The  Party  also  organizes  political  schools,    study  circles  devoted  to 
instruction  in  the  short  course  history  of  the  Communist  Party,    cirles  for 
the  study  of  biographies  of  Lenin  and  Stalin,    and  evening  schools  for  the 
Party.    From  various  data  appearing  in  1952,    ii:  appears  that  a  net  of  poli- 
tical education  is  being  established  in  every  region,    and  Lhat  some  700- 

4 
1000  people  in  each  raion  participate. 

But,    as  in  the  area  of  Party  indoctrination  of  the  members  and  can- 
didates (see  below  ),    there  is   complaint  that  the  level  of  instruction  is  often 
very  low.    An  emigrant  source,    quoting  or  citing  Lithuanian  newspapers, 

reports  that   often  only  20-30%  of  those  enrolled  in  these  Party  courses 

5 
actually  attend  them.    The  same  journal  (September  5,    1953)  claims  that 

there  is  a  general  lack  of  interest  in  political  education.    In  some  cases 

only  five  out  of  fifty  enrolled  persons  attend  ideological  courses,    and  Tiesa 

is  even  quoted  as  admitting  that  in  some  cases  Party  members  donot  attend 

regularly,    and  sometimes  even  the  instructors  do  not  appear.    The  complaints 

throw  considerable  light    on  the  situation,    and  receive  some  confirmation  in 

the  few  reports  with  are  available  by  escapes  from  Lithuania,  one  of  which, 

by  a  former  school  teacher,    places  Party  educational  effort     in  the  schools 

in  a  ludicrous  and  not  improbable  light. 

C.    Party  Menbership. 

In  June,    1940,     the    Lithuanian  Communist   Party  had  only  1,  741 

members,     of  whom,    reportedly,    only  616  were  ethnically  Lithuanians  , 

(the  remainder,    presumably,    being  Russians  or  Jews).  In  February,    1941, 

seven  months  after  the  Soviet  occupation,    the  Communist  Party  had  only 

7 
3,138  members  and    candidates  for  membership. 


4Tiesa,    1952,    1953,    1954. 
5Elta       Aug.    15,    1953. 


Lithuanian  Bulletin,    VIII  (January-June,    1950),    p.  2, 
?Bol.    Sov.    Ents.  ,    XXV. 
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The  First  Secretary  of  the  Party,    Antanas  Snieckus,    reported  to  its 
sixth  congress,    held  in  Vilnius  on  February  16-19,    1949,    that  membership 

o 

had  increased  five-fold  since  1940--to  about  24, 000  persons.         The  increase, 
in  fact,    appears  to  be  eight-fold,    but  since  the  1949  figure  apparently  in- 
cludes Russian  settlers  in  Lithuania,    perhaps  it  can  be  concluded  that 
Lithuanian  membership  in  the  Party  increased  five -fold- -that  is,    thac  about 
15,000  Lithuanians  and  about  9,000  Russians  made  up  the  Party  membership 
in  1949. 

In  September,  1952,    according  to  the  Bolshaia   Sovetskaia  Entsiklope- 
diia,  the  Party  included  27,469  members  and  9,224  candidates  for  member- 
ship.    Of  these  36,693  persons,    8,729  were  women.       These  people  were 
distributed  through  organizations  in  five  cities,    87  raions,    7  city  raic    s, 
and  2,669  primary   Party  organizations,    including  774  on  collective  farms. 
(There  were,    in  July,         1952,    about  2,673  kolkhozes  and  262  sovkhozes 

in  the  L.  S.  S.  R.  ). 

This  data  represents  practically  all  information  available  on  the 
numbers  of  Party  members  (apart  from  more  detailed  information  on 
Komsomols  and  Pioneers,    below).       The  low  number  of  Party  members, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  low  proportion  of  Party  members  among  candi- 
dates for  office  (see  Chapter  X  ),    is  striking,    and  substantiates  the  view, 
stated  in  Chapter  VIII,    that  the  Soviet  authorities  confronted  a  serious 
shortage  of  politically  reliable  personnel  for  the  government  of  the  L.S.S.R., 
and   that  this  deficiency  has  been  improved  only  slowly  in  the  decade  since 
1945.     As  late  as  1951,    it  was  officially  stated  that  there  were  still  few  Party- 
organizations  in  the  villages,    but  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  farms --since 

9 
practically  completed- -would  greatly  facilitate  the  Party's  work  there. 

Five  hundred  Communists  from  the  cities  were  to  be   sent  out  to  the  country- 
side,   presumably  as  a  more  or  less  pioneer  effort  to  follow-up  on  collect- 
ivization.      The  district  Party  committees  were  urged  to  train  new  members, 


8Pravda,    Feb.    16,    1949;  Current  News,    VII  (Aug. -Sept.  ,    1949). 
9Prayda,    May  17,    1951. 
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and  to  draw  the  best  aktivists  into  the  Party  in  rural  areas. 

More  detailed  and  diverse  material  is  available  on  the  Young  Com- 
munist League,  or  Komsomols.  Thus,  it  is  reported  in  1950  that  there 
are  60,  000  Komsomols  in  the  L.S.S.R.  ,  of  whom  14,  000  are  students 
in  educational  institutions.  On  January  1,    1953,    there  were  99,094 

Komsomol  members,    distributed  through    5,910  primary  organizations, 

12 
including  1,  821  on  collective  farms.  At  the  Seventh  Komsomol  Congress, 

in  1953,    there  were  reported  to  be  98,  000  Komsomol  members,    but  at 

the  Eighth  Congress    (January  14-15,    1954),    the  Komsomol  Secretary, 

Juozas  Petkevi^ius,    reported  a    membership  of  114,265,    which  was   said 

to  represent  an  increase  of  23, 255  persons.       If  the  increase  is  correct, 


then  6,990  persons  were  expelled  from  the  Komsomols,    or  graduated  into 

14 


13 
full  Party  membership  in  the  interval.  Later  in  1954,    it  is  reported 


that  there  are  about  13,  000  Komsomols  on  about   1,  600  collective  farms 

he 
15 


This  means,    as  Petkevicius   stated  earlier  in  the  year,    that  there  were 


no  Komsomol  organizations  on  some  400  or  more  kolkhozes 

Similar  information  is  available  on  che  numerical  strength  of  the 

Communist  children's    organization,    the  Pioneers.       In  1950,    a  member- 

16 
ship  of  135,000  is  reported.  By  1952,    there  are  more  than  170,000 

Pioneers  in  the  3,660  schools  of  the  L.S.S.R.  --that  is,    42.  5  per  cent 

17 

of  the  400,  000  children  said  to  be  in  schools.  On  January  1,    1953, 


Sovetskaia  Litva,    July  22,    1950 


11 


.ft.    ivnyva  ana  J.    ziugzaa,    avietimas    laryou.,  J-aetuvoje    ( Vilnius: 
Valstybine  politines  ir  moKslines  ~  literaturos  leidykla,    1950). 

12Bol.   Sov.   Entsiklopediia,    XXV. 

13 

Sovetskaia  Litva,    January  23,    1954. 

^Tiesa,    Aug.    1  and  Nov.    21,    1954. 

15 

Sovetskaia   Litva,    Jan.    23,    1954. 

16  '  y 

Knyva  and  Ziugzca,    Svietimas   Tarybu  Lietuvoje . 

17 

Tiesa,    May  18,    1952.    The  percentage  of  all  school  children  in  one  of 

the  two  Communist  youth  organizations,    while  considerably  more  than  42.5 

per  cent,    cannot  be  accurately  estimated  because  many  of  the  100,  000 

Komsomols  are  out  of  school.       But  much   emphasis  is  laid  in  the  schools 

on  enrolling  the  students  in  these  organizations. 
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1 8 
there  are  said  to  be  164,828    Pioneers,         but  the  small  decline  from 

1952  may  be  due  to  more  Pioneers  passing  on  into  the  Komsomols    than 
there  were  new  children  entering  the  former. 

D.     Training  of  Party  Members. 
The  problem  of  training  Komsomol  and  Party  members,    both   ideol- 
ogically and  for  the  functions  of  their  positions  in  government,    agricul- 
ture or  industry,   is  constantly  stressed  by  the  Communist   authorities  in 
Lithuania.       Because  of  the  very  small  number  of  reliable  persons  orig- 
inally available  for  the  government  of  Soviet  Lithuania,    and  also  because 

of  the  often  remarked  high  turnover  of  officials,    the  developing  of  young 

19 
cadres  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  regime. 

Yet  there  is,    in  the  Communist  press,    constant  warning  and  complaint 

about  the  content  and  effectiveness  of  the  training  offered.       Thus,    in  a 

speech  to  the  Party  Central  Committee  in  1952,    Snieckus  warned  against 

manifestations  of  bourgeois -nationalist  ideology,    the  need  for  self- 

20 
criticism,    etc.  Most  interesting  in  this  regard  is  an  address  by 

Eugenija   Kasnauskaite,    First  Secretary  of  the  Kaunas  Party  Committee, 
to  the   19th  Congress  of  the  U.S.S.R.    Communist  Party,    in  which  she 
catalogues  a  long  list  of  complaints  as  to  the  poor  work  of  the  Lithuanian 
Party  in  preparing  Young  Communists  ideologically.       Many  candidates, 
she  reports,    are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  their  preparation  to  enter 
the    Party  as  full  members  after  a  reasonable  period,    but  often  remain 
as  candidates  for  an  unduly  long  time.       The  period  of  training  thus  be- 
comes a  formality.     Forty  five  per  cent  of  the  candidates  in  Kaunas  had 
an  excessively  long    candidature.       Not  many    Communists  in  the  Republic 
are  studying;  and  the  courses  offered  in  many  political  schools  are  on  a 
very  low  ideological  and  political  level.       Elaborate  measures,    therefore, 
are  being  taken  to  improve  the  training  of  Party  secretaries:  in  1952, 


1  8 

Bol.   Sov.   Entsikl.  .    XXV. 


19Pravda,    July  16,    1952;  August  6,    1952. 
20Pravda,   Aug.    6,    1952. 
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provincial  Party  committees    conducted  monthly  courses  for  the  training 
of  Secretaries,    in  which  276  primary  level  Secretaries  were  enrolled; 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  L..S.S.R.    conducted  three-month  courses 
for  some  200  Secretaries;  district  and  city  Party  committees  have  also 
been  holding  frequent  seminars  for  Secretaries.       Finally,    she  discusses 
doctrinal  errors  and  laxity  in  the  propagation  of  the  natural  sciences  by 
the  Kaunas  city  and  district  committees,    and  the  generally  low  level  of 

ideological  instruction  in  both  secondary  and  higher  educational  insti- 

21 
tutions . 

We  have  no  information  on  the  extent  to  which  Kasnauskaite 's  prom- 
ises to  remedy  and  correct   these  faults  were  implemented,    but  the 

quality  of  Party  propaganda  and  educational  work  is  the  subject  of  further 

22 

complaints  two  years  later.  It  is  stated  then  that  some  Party  organ- 

izations have  tried  to  force  all  Party  members  into  educational  programs, 
thereby  damaging  the  principle  of  free  participation  in  such  circles,    and 
that  schools  and  circles  have  often  been  organized  in  a  purely  adminis- 
trative manner,    with  the  Party  organization  simply  drawing  up  lists  of 
persons  who  were  obliged  to  attend  the  courses.       This  wholesale  organ- 
ization resulted  in  some  50  per  cent  of  the  circles  and  political  schools 
closing  down  before  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

The  subject  of  Party  education  is  evidently  an  important  one  to  the 
Communist  authorities  and,    insofar  as  the  functioning  of  the  system  de- 
pends on  the  training  of  an  adequate  number  of  persons  to  fill  the  posts 
which  require  politically  reliable  personnel,    it  is  crucial  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  soviet  regime  in  Lithuania.       The  preceding  fragmentary  and 
occasional  statements  therefore  hardly  do  justice  to  the  importance  of 
the  topic,    but  it  is  probable  that  the  program  has  not  functioned  well  or 
efficiently,    and  that  the  frequent  complaints  and  self-criticism- -under - 
lining  faults  which  do  not  seem  inconsistent  with  a  bureaucratic  regime- - 
present  an  accurate,    if  broad  picture  of  the  situation  in  this  area. 


1Pravda,    Oct.    15,    1952. 

22 

Tiesa,    September  9,    1954. 
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E.     Control  of  the  Party. 
In  the  Lithuanian  Communist  Party,    as  in  the  government  and  else- 
where in  the  national  life,    the  paucity  of  reliable  local  leadership  re- 
sulted in  extensive  control  being  exercised  by  Russians  brought  into  the 

country  for  the  purpose,    or  by  Lithuanians  who  had  spent  many  years 

23 

in  the  Soviet  Union  prior  to  1940.  The  device  employed  to  this  end 

in  the  structure  of  the  Party  was  to  provide  for  a  Lithuanian  First 
Secretary  on  each  important  administrative  level,    with  a  Russian  as 
Second  Secretary,    in  effective  control  of  the  Party  work  and  machinery 

on  that  level.       Thus,    the  long-time  First  Secretary  of  the  Party  was 

V  24 

(and  remains)    Antanas  Snieckus,         but  the  Second  Secretary,    in  1948, 

was  Aleksandr  Trofimov,    the  Third  Secretary  was    E.    Ozarsky,    their 

two  assistants  were  Moskvin  and  Petrov,    and  the  Secretary  for  Cadre 

Purposes  was    Shupikov- -all  Russians.     The  same  device  was  used 

throughout  the  country,    as  the  following  list  demonstrates: 


23 

Current  News,    VI   (January-February,    1948). 

24  v 

Antanas  Snieckus,    who,    as  First  Secretary  of  the  Communist 

Party  in  Lithuania,    appears  to  be  the  single  most  powerful  individual  in 
the  country,    was  the  son  of  a  middle -size  farmer  who  held  minor  village 
posts  under  the  Imperial  Russian  government,    and  who  fled  to  Russia 
during  the  World  War.       Antanas  returned  to  Lithuania  only  under  paren- 
tal pressure,    but  became  a  telegrapher  and  took  a  position  with  the  Alytus 
post  office.       He  was  arrested,    however,   for  participating  in  a  May  Day 
agitation,    and  fled  to  Russia,    where  he  studied  in  the  Nationalities  In- 
stitute and  won  the  trust  of  his   Communist  superiors.       He  later  took  up 
underground  work  in  Lithuania,    was  arrested,    but  then  exchanged,    among 
others,   for  a  group  of  Lithuanian  priests  who  had  been  detained  in  the 
U.S.SoR.      He  continued  to  enter  and  leave  Lithuania  secretly,    and  was 
again  caught,    but  freed  by  the  Red  Army  in  1940.       He  then  became  head 
of  the  Security  Police,    and  the  assistant  to  the  Soviet  envoy  Pozdniakov. 
During  the  German  war,    he  visited  Lithuania  secretly  several  times, 
but  remained  uncaught.       It  is  undev  stood  that  Snieckus  had  the  complete 
trust  of  the  Kre^mlin,    and  enjoyed  the  right  to  call  on  Stalin  without  inter- 
mediaries.   (Vienybe,     New  York,     February  11,    1949). 
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District 

Alytus 

Kedainiai 

Kretinga 

Ka  una  s 

Panevezys 

Raseiniai 

/ 
R  old  skis 

V 

Sakiai 

J 

Siauliai  City 

/ 

Siauliai  District 

Utena 

Vi  lkaviskis 

Zarasai' 


First  Secretary 
Petras  Purlys 
Juozas  Piligrimas 
Vaclovas  Supremas 
Kostas  Gabdankas 
Vaclovas  Petruitis 
Teofilis    Moncunskas 
Antanas  Paradauskas 
Tatiana  Jancaityte 
Petras    Fedoravicius 
Leonas  Kucinskas 
Petras  Kutka 
Vaclovas  Jarmus'evicius 
Eugenija  Kasnauskaite 


Second   Secretary 
Nikolay   Mironov 
Andrey  Okuniov 
Ivan   Kulibabin 
Mikhail  P la  skin 
Mihail     Sorokin 
Aleksey  Britov 
Fyodor  Pivunov 
Viktor  Kremeznoy 
Fyodor   Yekaterminchev 
Semyon  Glamadzin 
Pavel  Guliayev 
Ilya  Vesiolov 
Ivan  Ivanov 


And  in  Vilnius  city  and  nearby  districts,    even  the  first  secretaries  are 
Russians . 


Vilnius   City 


Aleksey  Christiakov 


Vilnius  District  Tikhon  Vasilenko 

Aleksey  Kabanov 


•: 


Svencionys 
Trakai 


Genady  Isupov 


This  indicates  to  some  extent  that  the  "russification"  of  Vilnius  was 

25 

considerably  advanced  by  this  date,  but  it  also  emphasizes  the  great 

importance  attached  to  a  secure  control  of  the  Party  machinery  in  the 
capital  city. 

The  same  process  can  be  seen  also  at  the  sixth  congress  of  the 
Lithuanian  Communist  Party,    in  February,    1949,    not  only  in  the  large 


25 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  in  this  connection  that  Vilnius  is  in 

the  midst  of  a  countryside  with  a  large  White  Russian  population  which, 

in  part,    would  move  to  the  city  as  the  latter's  industrialization  advanced. 

Thus,    some  part  of  the  Russian  population  of  the  city  would  be  due  to 

normal  economic  developments  rather  than   to  deliberate   "colonization.  " 
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numerical  proportion  of  Russians  in  total  Party  membership  (a  conjectured 
9,  000  out  of  a  total  of  24,  000:     see  section  C  above),    but  also  in  the  active 
personnel  of  the   Congress.     Among  the  39  members  of  the  presiding  body 
(presidium?)  are  these  Russians:  Bagramyan,    Rogov,    Voronin  (the  NKVD 
chief  for  the  Baltic  region),    Efimov,    Krasnobayev,    Pisarev,   Smirnov, 
Kozehuchov,    Trofimov,    Feodorov,   Shupikov,    and  others.      The  Secretariat 
of  the  Congress,    proposed  by  Smirnov,    included  Baronov,    Bischkovsky, 
Mironov,    Maksimov.      The  mandates  commission,    proposed  by  Feodoro- 
vich,    includes  Vasilenko,    Vetrov,    Agarkin,    Oslev,    Olikov.      The  editorial 
committee,    proposed  by  Litvinenko,    included  Volkov,    Smirnov,    Shinkov. 
It  is  no  wonder,    says  the  emigrant  author  reporting  these  events,    that  the 
proceedings  were  conducted  in  Russian  as  well  as  in  Lithuanian!     Of  the 
33  persons  elected  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Lithuanian  Party, 
Russians  were  in  the  majority;  of  the  five  elected  elected  Secretaries  of 

the  Party,    three  were  Russians  and  the  other  two  were  persons  bearing 

26 
hitherto  unknown  Lithuanian  names. 

After   1949,    emigrant  information  on  this   subject  disappears,    and  the 
Soviet  sources,    of  course,    do  not  emphasize  the  point.     But  striking  con- 
firmation of  the  existence  of  domination  of  the  Party  organization,    and 
therefore  of  the  country,    by  Russians,    comes  from  the  report  of  a  plenary 

•  session  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Lithuanian  Communist  Party 

27 

shortly  after  the  death  of  Stalin. 

According  to  this,    the  Central  Committee  discussed  the  grave  short- 
comings in  the  political  work  and  in  the  guidance  of  economic  and  cultural 
work  in  the  Republic- -errors  committed  both  by  the  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee and  the  Council  of  Ministers.      Cardinal  among  these  errors,    it 
was   said,    was  distortion  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  Leninist-Stalinist  nation- 
al policy  of  the  Party,    especially  manifest  in  the  poor  training  and 


26 

Current  News,    VII  (August-September,    1949) 

27 

Pravda,    June   18,    1953;  Sovetskaia  Litva,    June   18,    1953,    quoted  in 
Ost-Probleme,    July,    1953. 
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advancement  of  Lithuanian  national  cadres  to  leading  Party,   Soviet  and 
economic  work.     From  this  admission,    it  appears  that  the  process  of 
"russification"  or   "standardization"  which  was  evident  in  the  organization 
and  work  of  the  Party  and  Government- -as  elsewhere  in  Lithuanian  life-- 
up  to  1953,    had  in  the  judgment  of  the  Malenkov  regime,    been  carried  too 
far.     Attempts  to  reverse  this  trend  in  the  area  of  Party  personnel  formed 
only  one  segment  of  a  policy  evident  in  other  areas  as  well,    such  as  the 
reorganization  of  the  Cabinet,    the  reorganization  of  the  units  of  local 
administration,    the  adoption  of  a  new  flag- -changes  made  at  about  the 
same  time . 

Some  information  on  the  present  extent  of  Russian  control  of  the 

country,    through  the  Party  as  apart  from  the  Cabinet,    is  indicated  in 

?  8 
lists  of  November  8,    1954,    prepared  by  the  Free  Europe  Press. 

The  Party  Secretariat  was  as  follows: 

First  Secretary-- 

Antanas  Sniec'kus 

Secretaries  -  - 

Motiejus  Sumauskas 
Via das  Niunka 
Michail  Afonin 

Of  these  four  persons,    only  Afonin  is  clearly  a  Russian. 

The  Presidium  of  the  Party  was  as  follows: 

Full  Members- - 

Antanas  Snieckus 
Motiejus  Sumauskas 
Via das  Niunka 
Mikhail  Afonin 
Mecys  Gedvilas 
Justas  Paleckis 
Kazys  Liaudis 
Vladas  Augustinaitis 
Eduardas  Ozarskis 
Feliksas  Bieliauskas 
Marjan  Kieniewicz 


28 

From  the  Files  of  the  Free  Europe  Press,    110   vV.    57  Street, 
New  York;  R,R.    20,    p.    19. 
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Alternates -- 

Henrikas  Zimanas 
V.    Lucenko 
Juozas  Petkeviclus 

Of  these   14  persons,    Afonin,    Kieniewicz,    and  Lucenko  appear  clearly  to 

be  Russians  by  their  names;  Augustinaitis  and  Ozarskis  have  previously 

been  identified  as  Russians  who  have  assumed  Lithuanian  names;  Liaudis 

is  of  Lithuanian  origin,    but,    as  has  been  stated,    lived  most  of  his  life  in 

Russia  prior  to  1940.      Thus,    eight  of  the   14  members  of  this  important 

body  are  Lithuanians. 

In  addition,    the  same  source  presents  the  names  of  the  fifteen  most 

important  leaders  of  the  country,    in  order  of  their  importance  (though  it 

29 
does  not  state  the  basis  for  its  judgment).  This  list,    in  which  Russians 

or  russified  Lithuanians  are  starred,    is  as  follows,    with  the  positions 

held  at  the  time  of  the  listing: 

1.  Antanas  Snieckus:  First  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party. 

2.  V.    I.    Niunka:  one  of  the  three  Secretaries  of  the  Party. 

3.  *Kazys  Liaudis:  Chairman  of  the  State  Security  Committee. 

4.  Mecys  Gedvilas:  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

5.  Motiejus  Sumauskas:  one  of  the  three  Secretaries  of  the  Party. 

6.  *Michail  Afonin:  one  of  the  three  Secretaries  of  the  Party. 

7.  *Eduardas  Ozarskis:  Vice-Premier. 

8.  Aleksandras  Guzevi£ius:  Minister  of  Culture;  formerly  Minister 
of  Internal  Affairs. 

9.  Justas  Paleckis:  President  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet. 

10.  Juozas  Petkevicius:  First  Secretary  of  the  Komsomol  Organiza- 
tion. 

11.  Mykolas  Juncas-Kucinskas  :  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

12.  Kazys  Preiks'as:  Vice-Premier. 


13.  Aleksandras  Drobnys:  Minister  of  Finance, 

14.  Stasys  Filipavicius  :  Minister  of  Consumer: 

15.  Stasys  Pupeikis:  Minister  of  Education. 


29 

Ibid.  ,  p.    21 
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Only  three  of  these  persons  are  identified  as  Russians,    and  they  are  only 
in  third,    sixth,    and  seventh  positions.    It  is  notable,    in  addition,    that 
there  is  no  correlation  between  the  importance  of  the  official  post  held  by 
these  men  and  their  presence  and  position  on  this  list,    for  persons  whose 
functions  are  of  greater   significance  than  those  of  the  Deputy  Chairman  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  or  of  the  Minister  of  Culture  are  excluded.      That  is, 
actual  power  is  wielded  by  persons  who  may  hold  official  posts  of  second- 
ary importance,   but  whose  abilities  or  reliability  place  them  ahead  of 
others  to  whom  more  important  administrative  tasks  are,    at  least  nom- 
inally,   assigned.      Thus,    the  right  to  participate  in  actual  decision -making- 
insofar  as  any  decisions  are  made  within  Lithuania- -is  not  identical  with 
the  holding  of  high  official  office,    and  those  to  whom  the  highese  are 
assigned- -Gedvilas  or  Paleckis--may  rank  below  less  know  men  who 
wield  greater  influence  within  the  small  group  which  exercises  actual 
power.     Finally,    the  large  proportion  of  native  Lithuanians  among  these 
15  men  is  striking,    and  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Soviet  authorities,   by 
1955,   had  become  convinced  that  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  residents 
in  the  country  have  achieved  political  reliability  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  the  country,   with  lesser  amount  of  direct  Russian  control. 
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ELECTIONS  IN  SOVIET  LITHUANIA 


The  Constitution  of  the  Lithuanian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,    like 
those  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.    and  the  other  Republics,   makes  clear  the  "leader- 
ship role"  to  be  exercised  by  the  Communist  Party,    and  its  actual  mono- 
poly of  political  power  is  not  to  be  doubted,    except  insofar  as  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Republic  are  controlled  by  the  central  authorities  at  Moscow. 
Yet  both  the  Constitutions  and  the  practice  of  the  Soviet  regime  give 
great  attention  to  the  frequent  elections  to  the  pyramid  of  Soviets  and 
courts,      Periodic  seeming  ratifications  of  its  actions  by  the  populace  are, 
of  course,    common  features  of  modern  dictatorships,   but  in  the  Soviet 
system  elections  play  an  additional  and  very  important  role.     In  the 
words  of  Julian  Towster: 

"Essentially,   Soviet  elections  are  regarded  as  neither  a 
means  of  changing  rulers  at  stated  intervals  nor  a  club  over  them 
to  induce  greater  responsibility  and  accountability  during  their 
tenure  of  office  .    .    .    Soviet  elections  are  viewed  primarily  as  a 
school  of  political  education  and  ideological  indoctrination,    in 
official  verbiage  a  huge  political  school  in  which  millions  of 
working  people  deepen  and  extend  their  understanding  of  the  party 
and  governmental  policy.'     They  are  conceived  of  as  a  device  to 
build  a  consensus  behind  the  regime,    one  of  the  mass  activities 
designed  to  convey  to  the  populace  a  sense  of  participation  in 
politics.     At  the  same  time  they  are  considered  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal occasions  to  whip  up  social  pressure  in  behalf  of  increased 
productivity  in  every  line  of  endeavor. 

"This  conception  is  responsible  for  the  extraordinary  ef- 
fort and  fanfare  which  accompany  the  drive  to  bring  out  the  vote  .    . 
.    .An  elaborate  and  sprawling  electoral  machinery  is  set  up  .    .    . 

"In  March,    1936,   Stalin  told  Roy  Howard  that  under  the 
new  constitution  elections  will  be  lively;  they  will  be  conducted 
around  numerous  very  acute  problems,    principally  of  a  practical 
nature;  they  will  help  to  'tighten  up  all  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions and  compel  them  to  improve  their  work':  and  they  will 
'serve  as  a  whip  in  the  hands  of  the  population  against  the  organs 
of  government  that  work  badly.  '    Soviet  practice  has  given  a 
singularly  perverted  connotation  to  this  promise.     The  elections 
are  indeed  made  'lively1  as  a  vehicle  of  agitation  to  help  in  the 
attainment  of  industrial,    agricultural,    or  military  objectives. 


*  J.    Towster,    "Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  "  European 
Political  Systems,    ed.    Taylor  Cole,    (New  York:  Knopf,    1953),    pp.    100- 
TDT 
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But  the  whip  is  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders,    and  popular  expres- 
sions of  criticism  of  'organs  of  government  that  work  badly'  are 
invoked  only  at  the  instigation  and  within  the  bounds  permitted  by 
those  leaders.     They  thus  serve  as  a  catharsis  device  of  which 
totalitarian  states  stand  in  the  greatest  need.     They  also  meet  a 
number  of  practical  needs,    among  the  most  important  (besides 
those  already  mentioned)  being  the  provision  of  an  additional 
sifting  instrument  to  aid  the  party  leaders  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign  to  spot  people  with  organizing  or  articulating  skills  for 
eventual  recruitment  in  the  service  of  the  party.     But,    unlike 
elections  in  democratic  states,   they  offer  the  citizen  no  contest 
of  candidates  and  programs  and  no  determining  role  in  selecting 
and  controlling  his  governors.     All  they  grant  him  is  a  vote  with- 
out choice.  " 

In  addition  to  serving  these  many  ends,    elections  in  such  newly-annexed 
Republics  as  the  L,  S,  S.  R.    have  the  additional  important  task  of  demon- 
strating to  the  outside  world  that  the  local  populations  of  these  areas  en- 
dorse the  new  regime  wholeheartedly. 

It  is  meaningless,    in  light  of  the  ideological  angle  from  which  the 
Soviet  leaders  view  the  question,    to  attempt  to  appraise  their  sincerity 
when  they  proclaim  the  importance  of  such  elections  as  these,    nor  need 
conscious  or  cynical  hypocricy  on  their  part  be  assumed  when  such  elec- 
tions,   even  at  their  best,    appear  as  parodies  of  the  procedures  which 
pass  under  the  same  name  in  democratic  countries.     However,    in  terms 
of  the  goals  of  high  voter  participation  and  high  proportion  of  support 
for  the  Party  bloc  candidates  which  are  set,    it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  those  in  actual  charge  of  the  local  election  would  be  inclined, 
either  through  excessive  zeal  to  achieve  the  stated  ends,    or  through  a 
desire  to  satisfy  the  higher  authorities,    to  ensure  the  success  of  the 
election  by  any  means.     But  since  the  elections  are  intended  to  have  an 
educational  rather  than  a  strictly  political  aim,    their  degradation  on  the 
local  level  to  the  crudest  devices  of  fraud  and  intimidation  is  at  variance 
not  only  with  Western  practice,    but  with  Soviet  theory,    so  that  in  the  end 
they  answer  only  to  the  regime's  desire  to  register  the  unanimous --even 
if  fabricated- -endorsement  of  its  citizens,    for  the  purposes  of  internal 
and  foreign  propaganda. 

In  the  light  of  these  circumstances,    it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
many  elections  held  in  Lithuania  since    1945  have  been  conducted  in  a 
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manner  which  faLls  far  short  even  of  the  role  assigned  to  such  events  in 
Soviet  theory.     The  actual,  information  available  to  us  on  the  conduct  of 
the  elections --apart  from  the  official  results --is  from  emigrant  sources 
but,    even  if  the  prejudice  or  special  interest  of  the  informants  is  dis- 
counted,  their  accounts  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  sufficiently  de- 
tailed to  suggest  strongly  that  the  fantastic  results  claimed  by  the  autho- 
rities can  be  understood  only  in  such  terms. 

Thus,   we  are  informed  that  the  elections  to  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.    of  February  2,    1946,   were  preceded  by  threats  made 
to  the  people  of  arrest  and  deportation  to  Siberia;  railroad  cars  with 
barred  windows --reminders  of  earlier  deportations --were  ominously 
held  ready  at  the  railroad  stations;  temporary  prison  camps  with  barbed 
wire  were  erected  near  the  stations.     An  eye-witness  reports  that  on 
election  day  M.  V.  D.    agents  beat  recalcitrant  voters;  threw  heaps  of  bal- 
lots into  the  urns  and  marked  names  off  the  electoral  lists;  and,   "when 
too  few  votes  were  found  within  on  opening  the  urns,   the  election  commit 
tee  drove  from  farm  to  farm  in  pursuit  of  more,    and  then  dropped  in 
more  ballots.     In  her  area,    she  reports,    it  was  claimed  that  96  per  cent 
had  voted,   and  similar  incidents  are  reported  from  other  places,   in 

some  of  which  the  election  committees  were  obliged  by  force  to  certify 

2 
large  turnouts  of  voters  even  when  such  was  not  the  case. 

Informants  of  the  above  source  report  that,    for  the  elections  to 
the  Supreme  Soviet  at  "Vilnius  on  February  9,    1947,   the  regular  M.  V.D. 
forces  in  the  country  were  considered  inadequate,    and  60,  000  members 
of  the  Red  Army  were  moved  m  from  Poland  and  East  Prussia,    25  to  50 
of  whom  were  stationed  at  each  polling  place.     On  the  election  day,   the 
committees  drove  from  farm  to  farm,    collecting  votes;  industrial  en- 
terprises were  ordered  to  march  their  personnel  to  the  polls,    and  the 
managers  were  made  responsible  for  an  adequate  turnout;  when  the 
people  stayed  away  under  various  pretexts,   they  were  threatened  by  the 
M.  V.D.    men,    and  many  were  forced  to  vote.     But  the  itinerant  commit - 


2 

'Stephen  Venster,    "Bolshevik  Elections  in  Lithuania,"  The 

Baltic  Review,    II,    (1948),    52-60. 
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tees  usually  ended  by  dropping  the  requisite  number  of  ballots  into  the 
urns,     Andj    even  after  the  Lithuanian  press  reported  that  "The  elections 
took  place  under  extraordinary  enthusiasm  ,    .    .   No  less  than  96  per 
cent  of  the  population  cast  their  votes,  "  the  committees  continued  to 
drive  about  seeking  votes.     After  the  election,   the  special  troops  de- 
parted,   after  making  known  that  they  had  served  similar  duty  elsewhere 
in  eastern  Europe. 

Similar  circumstances  are  reported  in  regard  to  the  election  of 
deputies  to  local  Soviets  on  January  18,    1948.     For  several  months 
preceding  the  election,    an  intense  Soviet  propaganda  campaign  under- 
took to  blacken  the  "bourgeois"  Lithuanian  independence,    to  show  that 
the  country  could  exist  only  with  its  "great  benefactor,  "  the  Russian 
peoples,    and  to  prove  that  the  people  should  be  grateful  to  the  "great 
Stalin"  and  the  Communist  Party  for  the  "successes"  of  the  new  regime. 
However,   the  authorities  experienced  difficulty  even  in  finding  an  ade- 
quate number  of  candidates:  many  persons  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Party  learned  only  from  the  newspapers  of  their  "joy"  in  "accepting" 
the  nominations  offered  to  them,    and  some  were  reported  to  have  fled 
to  the  forest  to  avoid  the  honor.     At  the  same  time,    armed  Party  agita- 
tors forced  the  people  to  attend  election  meetings  where  the  candidates 
appeared,    and  threatened  that  those  who  did  not  vote  would  be  deported 
to  Siberia.      Persons  afraid  of  dismissal  from  their  employment  or 
their  schools  attended  these  meetings.     High  officials,    such  as  Paleckis, 
also  toured  the  country  in  preparation  for  the  election,   but  were  poorly 
received,    according  to  our  emigrant  source.     As  in  preceding  elections, 
extra  troops  and  police  were  brought  into  the  country,    15  to  30  soldiers 
in  each  town.     Machine  guns  were  placed  at  the  voting  places  to  protect 
them,    and  buffets  were  set  out  to  attract  voters,   while  the  first  voter 
in  each  place  was  even  promised  a  new  suit.     Yet  voters  were  few,    and 
the  committee  was  obliged  to  carry  the  boxes  from  house  to  house.     Once 
again;    the  authorities  cast  large  blocks  of  ballots,    and  falsified  the  sig- 
natures of  absent  or  unwilling  committee  members  on  the  documents 

3 
attesting  the  results. 


3 
"  Current  News,    VII  (May -June,    1950),    1-3, 
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As  was  said,   these  accounts  may  exaggerate  the  situation  to 
some  degree,   but  it  does  not  seem  improbable,    in  terms  of  the  results 
claimed  for  these  elections,   that  coercion,    in  more  or  less  subtle 
forms,    is  exercised  to  secure  a  maximum  turnout  of  votes.     The  fol- 
lowing information,   therefore,   which  is  based  on  the  officially  announced 
electoral  statistics,   with  emigrant  comment  or  auxiliary  information, 
must  be  read  with  this  fact  in  mind. 

On  February  2,    1946,    elections  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  were  held 

throughout  the  U.  S.  S.  R.     Despite  the  official  account  of  91  per  cent 

participation,   the  Lithuanian  underground  estimated  that  only  13-15  per 

cent  actually  voted  and  that,   as  a  result  of  the  low  turnout,    20,  000 

Lithuanians  who  had  boycotted  the  elections  were  deported  to  Siberia 

4 
between  February  17  and   19. 

On  February  9,    1947,    elections  were  held  for  the  L.  S.  S.  R. 
Supreme  Soviet  at  Vilnius.     The  underground  estimated  that  only  15 
per  cent  voted  freely--that  is,    that  more  votes  were  cast,   but  allegedly 
under  duress  or  threat,    or  by  fraud.     But  the  authorities  announced 
97.  91  per  cent  participation,    and  stated  that  only  24,  138  votes  had  been 
cast  against  the  Bloc  of  Communist  and  Non-Party  candidates. 

On  January  18,    1948,   deputies  were  elected  in  the  L.  S.  S.  R.    to 
local  Soviets.     Thirty  per  cent  of  the  candidates  m  this  election  were 
said  to  be  Russians,    including  Stalin,    Molotov,    Zhdanov,    who  thus 
sought  municipal  office  in  the  towns  of  Lithuania,     Tass  announced  99.  6 
per  cent  participation,   but  the  Lithuanian  underground  puts  the  figure 
as  low  as  five  per  cent. 

Between  December   19,    1948,    and  February  20,    1949,    elections 
of  people's  judges  and  assessors  were  held  (presumably  throughout  the 
U.  S»S.  R.  ),    on  the  basis  of  Article   109  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.     Constitution 
and  corresponding  articles  of  the  Republic  Constitutions.     An  emigrant 


1950), 


4 
'  Venster,    The  Baltic  Review,    52-60. 

5 
'  Current  News,    VI  (March-April,    1948),    and  VII  (May-June, 
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source      states  that  the  elections  were  held  on  February  9  in  Vilnius, 
Kaunas,    Klaipeda  and  Siauliai;  on  February  16  elsewhere  in  the  Repub- 
lic.    The  reason  given  for  the  two  dates  is  that  the  local  garrisons  were 
not  re -enforced  for  this  occasion,    and  had  to  manage  the  election  unaided 
from  without;  hence,   the  need  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  about  half 
of  the  country  on  two  successive  Sundays.     It  is  stated  that  public  inter- 
est in  this  election  was  even  less  than  before,    but  that  99  per  cent 
participation  was  announced  nevertheless,     Pravda  (March   15,    1949) 
states  that  participation  was  99.  52  per  cent  in  the  L,  S„  S„  R„  ,    which  is 
the  second  lowest  in  the  Union --Estonia's  99.  38  per  cent  being  the  low- 
est.     This  relative  position  or  rank  order  does  not  seem  improbable, 
apart  from  the  percentage  cited,    and  it  indicates  that  the  election  figures 
are  prepared  and  released  by  the  central  authorities  in  Moscow,    since 
otherwise  it  would  be  expected  that  the  relative  rank  of  Lithuania 
would  become  more  impressive  in  later  elections  which,    as  will  be  seen 
below,    is  not  the  case.     However,    it  is  unclear  why  Moscow  continues 
to  place  Lithuania  (and  the  other  Baltic  republics)  in  the  lowest  rank 
among  the  Union  republics, 

On  March   12,    1950,    the  second  postwar  election  to  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  U.  S,  S,  R„    took  place.      In  general  in  the  U.  S.  Sc  R.  ,    voting 
lists  are  to  include  "all  citizens  who  have  reached  the  age  of  18  by  elec- 
tion day,    who  have  voting  rights  and  have  lived  in  the  area  covered  by 

the  given  Soviet  permanently  or  temporarily  at  the  time  the  lists  are 

7 
drawn  up  „    ,    .  "       (The  phrase  "or  temporarily"  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant in  the  case  of  the  Baltic  republics  and  other  areas  occupied  by 
Russian  troops,    etc.  ,    since  it  permits  the  latter  to  vote  in  the  areas  in 
which  they  are  stationed).     It  is  stated  that  there  were    1,  599,438  eligible 
voters  in  Lithuania,    of  whom  1,  597,  561,    or  99.  88  per  cent,    cast  ballots. 
Of  these,    1,  593,  798,    or  99.  76  per  cent,    voted  for  the  Bloc  of  Communist 
and  Non-Party  candidates  for  the  Soviet  of  the  Union;  and   1,  593,  364,    or 


'  Current  News,    VII  (May-June,    1950) 

7 

Izvestia,    January  23,    1954, 
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99.  74  per  cent,    voted  for  the  Bloc  candidates  for  the  Council  of  Nation  - 

8  ■ 

alities.       Despite  these  high  percentages,   they  were  once  more  the 

second  lowest  in  the  Union- -only  Estonia's  being  beneath  them. 

On  December   16,    1950,    elections  were  held  for  local  Soviets 
_ _ 

throughout  the  U.  S.  S.  R.        In  the  L.  S.  S.  R.  ,   the  turnout  and  results  were 


announced  to  be  as  follows 


Administrative  Unit 

No 

.    of 
4 

Units 

Turnout 

Province  (oblast) 

99.89% 

District  (raion) 

87 

99.89% 

City 

70 

99.88% 

Borough 

7 

99.84% 

Village  (Apylinke) 

2, 

755 

99.85% 

Settlement 

8 

99.85% 

Voted  for  the  Bloc 


99.79% 
99.73% 
99. 78% 
99.76% 
99.66% 
99.66% 

A  total  of  32,017  deputies  were  thus  elected,    including  9,  324 
women.     Of  these  5,247  -were  members  of  the  Communist  Party,    or  can- 
didates for  membership  in  it,    and  26,  770  were  non-Party  members. 

In  two  electoral  districts,    it  is  stated,    candidates  for  election 
to  village  Soviets  did  not  receive  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  and, 
according  to  the  election  law,   new  elections  were  held  in  those  districts. 
It  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  such  occurrences  indicate  an  extraordinary 
upsurge  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  voters  in  these  particular 
communities --and  perhaps  in  others,    since  two  are  admitted;  whether 
this  resulted  from  administrative  negligence  or  confusion;  or  whether, 
conceivably,    an  actual  election  took  place  on  a  level  so  low  that  the 
Party  ran  no  member  as  a  candidate  and  made  no  particular  effort  to 
select  the  deputy. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  ratio  of  Party  member  candidates 
to  all  candidates  in  Lithuania  and  elsewhere:  in  the  L.  S.  S.  R.  ,    only  16.4 
per  cent  of  the  candidates  are  Party  members;  the  lowest  percentage  in 
any  other  Republic  is  30.2  per  cent  in  Estonia,   with  30.4  per  cent  in 
Belorussia,    31,  1  per  cent  in  Latvia,    34.  0  per  cent  in  the  Ukraine,    etc.  , 


'  Pravda,   March  15,    1950. 

o 
'Pravda  and  Izvestia.,   December  26,    1950. 
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through  47.  5  per  cent  in  the  R,  S.  F„  S,  R.  ,    up  to  a  high  of  69.  0  per  cent 
in  the  Moldavian  Republic.     The  remarkabLy  low  percentage  of  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  confirms  the  earlier  stated  view  of  a  great  shortage 
of  Party  members  in  that  country.     It   possibly  also  suggests  a  greater 
felt  need  to  conciliate  the  population  by  emphasizing  non-Party  candi- 
dates on  local  levels--hence,   by  inference,    a  greater  degree  of  resis- 
tance to  the  new  regime  in  the  L.  S.  S.  R.    than  elsewhere. 

On  February  23,    1951,    the  quadrennial  election  to  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  L,  S,  S.  R,    took  place.     In  the  205  electoral  districts, 
1,601,680  registered  voters  were  listed;  of  these,    1,600,895,    or  99.5 
per  cent  voted;  and  of  these,    1,  599,  217,    or  99.  9  per  cent  cast  ballots 
for  the  Bloc  of  Communist  and  non-Party  candidates,   while   1,617,    or 
0.09  per  cent,    voted  against  the  Bloc,    and  61  ballots  were  invalid. 
But  even  with  these  percentages,    the  Lithuanian  turnout  remained  lower 
than  the  average  throughout  the  Union, 

The  next  election  on  which  information  is  available  is  that  of 
deputies  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.    on  March   14,    1954. 
It  is  stated  that  there  were   1,645,427  registered  voters,    of  whom 
1,  644,  631,    or  99.  95  per  cent  cast  ballots  (only  Estonia,   with  99.  85  per 
cent,    had  a  lower  turnout).     Of  those  voting,    1,643,242,    or  99.91  per 
cent  voted  for  the  Bloc  candidates  for  the  Soviet  of  the  Union;   1,  643,698, 
or  99.  94  per  cent,    voted  for  the  Bloc  candidates  for  the  Soviet  of  Nation- 
alities. 

The  latest  election  for  which  there  is  data  is  that  of  February, 
1955,    for  deputies  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  L.  S.  S.  R.      There  are 
now  said  to  be   1,650,  116  registered  voters  in  the  country  of  whom, 
1,649,039,    or  99.93  per  cent,    participated  in  the  election.     Of  these, 
1,647,807,    or  99.  92  per  cent,    voted  for  the  Bloc  candidates;   1,214,    or 
0.  07  per  cent,    voted  against  them;  and  19  ballots  were  rejected.     At  the 
same  time,    deputies  were  elected  to  87  raion  Soviets,    71  city  Soviets, 


10,Pravda,    February  23,    1951. 
H,Pravda,    March  18,    1954. 
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seven  city-raion  Soviets,    1,226  Local  or  apylinke  Soviets,    and  nine 
settlement  Soviets.     A  total  of  27.752  deputies  were  elected  to  these 
posts,    of  whom  9,058  (32.  63  per  cent)  were  women.     Eight  thousand 
sixty  six  (29.42  per  cent)  were  Party  members  or  candidates  for  mem- 
bership,  and  19,886  (70.58  per  cent)  were  non-Party  persons.     The  rise 
in  the  proportion  of  Party  candidates  (from  16.4  per  cent  in  1950  to 
29.  42  per  cent)  is  striking,   though  this  is  still  considerably  below  the 
average  for  other  Union  Republics. 

Apart  from  data  from  which  inferences  may  be  drawn  on  the  ad- 
ministrative organization  and  the  population  of  Soviet  Lithuania  (see 
preceding  Chapters),   the  official  electoral  information  outlined  above 
is  interesting,   not  for  the  incredible  percentages  which  it  offers --fig- 
ures  which  are  obtained  by  the  methods  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter,    or  simply  fabricated- -but,    rather,    for  the  fact  that  the  L.  S„  S.  R. 
is  still  considered  sufficiently  "peripheral11  in  the  Union  that  those  -who 
giv^  out  this  data  at  Moscow  continually  relegate  its  electoral  perform- 
ance to  near  the  bottom  among  the  RepubLics,    as  if  to  warn  or  inspire 
the  Lithuanian  leaders  to  greater  efforts.     The  low  ratio  of  Party  to 
non-Party  candidates  in  these  elections  also  indicates  the  reLative  weak- 
ness of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  L.  S.  S.  R„  ,    as  compared  to  other 
Republics. 
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THE  CHURCH  IN  SOVIET  LITHUANIA 

As  was   pointed  out  in  earlier  chapters,    religion  and  religious  or- 
ganizations  played  very  important  roles  in  pre-war  Lithuania,    for  not 
only  was  the  population  overwhelmingly  Roman  Catholic  (see  Chapter  II.  ) 
but  the  educational  and  other  interests  of  the  churches  were  fully  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  of  1922.      Therefore,    despite  the  solemn  guar- 
antee of  "freedom  of  conscience"  to  be  found  in  the  constitutions  both  of 
the  U.  S,  S.  R.    and  the  L.  S„  S,  R.  ,    it  was  to  be  expected,    in  terms  of  the 
ideological  background  of  the  Communist  regime  which  assumed  power 
in  Lithuania  in  the  summer  of  1940,   that  an  attempt  would  be  made,    at  a 
moment  which  the  new  government  found  propitious,    to  deprive  religious 
institutions  of  their  property  and  educational  functions  and,    in  the  longer 
view,    to  destroy  their  moral  authority  among  the  citizens.     Even  more 
important,    however,    was  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Lithuania,    to  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the   population  adhered,    had 
long  played  a  political  role  of  importance,    from  the  days  when  some  of 
its  clergy  led  the  national  movement  against  both  polonization  and  russi- 
fication,    through  the  period  of  independence  when  the  pro-clerical  Chris- 
tian Democrats  molded  the  Constitution  and  governed  the  country  in  a 
manner  which  fully  protected  the  interests  of  the  Church.     The  latter 
had  been  on  uncertain  terms  with  the  Smetona  regime,    which  sought  to 
limit  its  great  independent  power,    and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that, 
even  apart  from  its  doctrinal  antecedents,    the  Communist  government  of 
Lithuania --a  far  more  thorough  and  efficient  totalitarian  regime  than  its 
predecessor--would  attempt  also  to  curtail  the  inevitably  hostile  and  po- 
tentially dangerous  power  of  the  Church. 

On  June  26,    1940,   therefore,   the  Papal  Nuncio  to  Lithuania,    Msgr. 
Centoz,    was  informed  by  the  new  Government --not  yet  a  Soviet  govern- 
ment—that diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican  were  to  be  broken.     He 
was  ordered  to  leave  his  residence  within  two  days,    and  the  country 
shortly  thereafter.     Various  anti-religious  decrees  soon  followed:  all 
church  property  was,    of  course,    confiscated,    and  clerical  tenants  were 
expelled  from  their  premises;  priests  were  forbidden  to  give  religious 
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instruction  to  school  children,    and  were  obliged  to  sign  a  statement  ad- 
mitting that  they  had  been  so  informed  by  the  authorities  (April,    1941); 
religious  books  were  destroyed;  the  printing  of  new  ones  was  forbidden; 
atheistic  propaganda  was  begun;  Communist  festivals  were  held  during 
Church  hours;  attendance  was  made  compulsory;  religious  organizations, 
as  well  as  cultural  and  political,    were  forbidden  to  continue  their  activi- 
ties "until  they  shall  be  registered  anew  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior" 
--which  never  took  place.     Church  attendance,    indeed,   was  not  forbidden, 
but  those  who  did  attend  risked  being  considered  as  "saboteurs"  by  the 
authorities,   and  teachers,    white-collar  workers  and  government  employ- 
ees were  particularly  warned  against  setting  a  bad  example  of  supersti- 
tion by  going  to  church.     The  churches,    also,   were  not  formally  mo- 
lested,  but  were  so  heavily  taxed  that  some  were  obliged  to  close.     But, 
apart  from  these  measures,    which  overturned  the  legal  basis  of  the 
Church  in  Lithuania,    and  took  the  first  steps  in  the  direction  of  destroy- 
ing its  popular  roots,    it  appears  that  no  systematic  or  brutal  attack  was 
made  on  its  personnel,   though  certain  clergymen,    along  with  leaders  of 
other  professions,    were  arrested  or  deported  from  the  country- -particu- 
larly during  the  mass  deportation  of  June,    1941 --at  least  in  part  as  im- 
portant potential  focuses  of  political  opposition.        In  this  area,    as  in 
others,   the  Lithuanian  Soviet  regime,    during  its  ten  months  of  existence, 
displayed  some  moderation  of  policy  which  was  probably  due  to  a  desire 
to  create  as  little  disaffection  in  this  important  border  area  as  the  se- 
cure establishment  of  the  new  system  would  permit. 

After  the  return  of  the  Red  Army  in   1944,   however,   the  Soviet 
authorities  resumed  their  attacks  on  the  Church  in  a  far  more  thorough 
and  systematic  manner  than  hitherto,    employing  now  the  additional- -and 
false- -claim  that  the  church  had  collaborated  with  the  German  occupant. 
The  following  table  compares  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  1940,    in   1947 

(according  to  a  Tass  report),    and  in  1948  (on  the  basis  of  a  report  pro- 

2 
vided  by  the  Lithuanian  underground): 


Current  News,    VIII  (July-August,    1951). 

Religious  Persecution  in  the  Baltic  Countries   1940-52,    (New  York: 
National  Committee  for  a  Free  Europe,    July,    1952.  ) 
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1940 


1947 


1948 


14 

2 

1 

1,646 

1,332 

ca. 400 

1,  586 

0 

0 

2,776,442 

"thousands" 

? 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Lt.  1,  383,  278 

0 

0 

0 

(silence) 

ruinious  -- 
millions  of 
rubles 

470 

ca.    50 

0 

0 

(siLence) 

ca. 7  5% 

7,030,200 

(silence) 

0 

209 

(silence) 

0 

ca. 300,  000 

(silence) 

0 

Archbishops  and  bishops 
Clergy- 
Monastic  order  members 
Parishioners 
Theological  seminaries 
Theology  faculty  at  University 
State  assistance 
Church  taxation 


Divinity  students 
Arrested  and  killed  clergymen 
Catholic  press  circulation 
Religious -philosophic  books 
Sodality-fraternity  members 

Material  for  further  comment  is  available  on  most  of  the  topics  included 
in  this  summary. 

1.     It  is  generally  stated  that  in  1940  there  were,    in  Lithuania,    in- 
cluding Vilnius,    four  dioceses  (Kaisedorys,    Telsiai,   Panevezys,    Vilka- 
viskis)  and  two  archdioceses  (Kaunas  and  Vilnius),    administered  by  two 
archbishops  and  ten  bishops  (the  usually  given  total  of  the  episcopal 
hierarchy  being  twelve,    and  not  fourteen).     All  of  these  bishops  survived 
the  first  Soviet  occupation.     Three  (Bishops  Karosas,   Staugaitis  and 
Karevicius)  were  reported  to  have  died  during  the  war- -in  doubtful  cir- 
cumstances,   according  to  an  emigrant  source  who,   however,    provides 

3  4 

no  further  information  on  the  subject.        It  was  reported  in   1948     that  two 

bishops  were  living  in  Western  Germany;  shortly  thereafter,   the  same 

5 
source  claimed  that  three  were  in  Western  Europe;     in  1951  it  is  stated 

that  four- -Bishops,   Archbishop  Skvireckas,    Padolskis,   Buffys,    and 

Brizgys  of  Kaunas --were  in  Western  Europe.        No  further  information 

is  given  as  to  when  or  how  these  Bishops  reached  the  West. 


Current  News,    VIII  (Jan.  -Feb.    1951) 
Tbid.  ,    VI  (March-April,    1948). 
'ibid.  ,    VI  (May- June,    1948). 
'ibid.,    VIII,  (Jan.  -Feb.  ,    !951). 
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By  the  summer  of  1947,   Bishops  Teofilius  Matulionis  of  Kaisedorys, 
Vincas  Bonsevic'ius,    and  FranciJfkus  Ramanauskas  of  TeLsiai,   and  Arch- 
bishop A.    Reinys  of  Vilnius,   had  all  ben  Lost  from  sight  m  Lithuania,   and 
were  reported  to  have  been  deported  to  Siberia.        Bishop  Bonsevicius 

was  tried  for  "ties  with  foreign  spies  and  diversionists"  and  condemned 

o 
to  death,    and,    according  to  one  source,   the  sentence  was  executed. 

Reports  in   1951  state  that  Bishops  Ramanauskas  and  Matulionis  were  ar- 

9 
rested  in   1946,    and  that  the  latter  died  the  next  year  in  a  Russian  prison. 

It  was  reported  from  time  to  time  that  the  twelfth  bishop,   Kazys 
Paltarokas  of  Penevezys,   had  also  been  arrested  or  deported,   and  that 
Lithuania  was  totally  bereft  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  But  in 

1952        Bishop  Paltarokas,   by  then  at  least  80  years  of  age,   was  reported 
to  have  appeared  at  a  Soviet-sponsored  "Conference  of  the  Churches"  in 
Moscow.     His  prior  whereabouts,   his  functions  at  that  meeting,   and  the 
extent  to  which  he  was  regularly  discharging  his  episcopal  duties  are 
unknown.     However,   a  statement,    pur portedLy  by  Paltarokas,    was  pub- 
lished in  January,    1954,    in  a  Lithuanian -language  Communist  journal  in 
Jamaica,   New  York,   which  placed  the  situation  of  the  Church  in  Lithuania 
in  a  very  favorable  light.     But  even  this  document,    while  claiming  that 
the  diocese  of  Panovezys  was  still  administered  by  its  bishop,    claimed-- 
or  admitted --that  he  had  also  been  administering  the  archdiocese  of 
Vilnius  for  five  years  as  CapituLa  Vicar.     The  archdiocc  s  e  of  Kaunas, 
and  the  dioceses  of  Vilkavis'kis  and  Kaisedorys  were  said  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  another  Capitula  Vicar,    Canon  Stankevicius,    and  that  of  Tels'iai 
by  Canon  Mazelis.     When,    and  by  whom,   these  appointments  were  made 


Ibid.  ,    VI,   Sept.  -Oct.    1947. 


"Plight  of  Lithuanian  PeopLe,  "  America,    LXXVII  (JuLy  26,    1947), 
452;  ReLigious  Persecution  in  the  Baltic  Countries. 

Q 

Current  News,    VIII  (July-Aug.  ,    1951). 

10 Ibid.  ,    VIII  (Jan.  -Feb.    JuLy-Aug.  ,    1951);  "Lithuania  Bereft  of 
Bishops,  "  America,    LXXXV  (Sept.    22,    1951)   590-591. 

Religious  Persecution  in  the  Baltic  Countries 
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12 
is  not  stated,   nor  is  mention  made  of  the  former  occupants  of  these  Sees. 

From  this  information,    it  appears  probable  that  the  Soviet  autho- 
rities have  permitted  a  skeleton  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  to  remain  in 

Lithuania,    after  the  practically  total  liquidation  of  the  regular  hierarchy. 

13 
There  is  some  reference,    after   1948,        and  also  in  connection  with  Bi- 
shop Paltarokas1  appearance  m   1952  in  Moscow,   to  the  creation  of  a 
"National  Lithuanian  Catholic  Church"  without  ties,    of  course,   to  the 
Vatican- -and  occasional  statements  from  the  clergymen  named  above 
confirm  the  view  that  they  were  used  both  to  control  what  remained  of 
the  Church  in  Lithuania  in  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  authorities,    and 
also  for  propaganda  abroad.     Thus,    in  a  Tass  interview  in   1948,    the 
"Diocesan  of  the  Vilnius  Archdiocese,  "  Priest  Edmundas  Basis,    claimed 

that  the  Church  in  Lithuania  was  totally  unhindered  by  the  regime,  and  was 

14 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  In   1951,    a  dispatch  from  Moscow  quoted 

Msgr.    Joseph  Stanke  vicius,    described  as  "Catholic  Archbishop  of  Vilnius,  " 

as  calling  on  all  Catholics  to  unite  against  Anglo-American  war-monger- 

15 
ing,        and  in  February,    1951,    Soviet  sources  state  that  the  "Dean  of  the 

Carmelite  Roman  Catholic  Church"  has  said  that  the  people  of  the  world 

support  the  Stockholm  peace  petition  and  are  opposed  to  Anglo-Saxon 

outrages  m  Korea  and  Viet -Nam,    etc.  ,    etc. 

The  success  of  the  "National  Lithuanian  Catholic  Church,  "  and  its 

relations  with  the  priests  remaining  in  the  country,    are  not  known. 

2.     In  1940,   there  were  some   1,650  diocesan  or  secular  priests, 

17 
administering  about   1,  200  churches  in  Lithuania.  During  the  first 

Soviet  occupation,    it  appears  that  only  26  priests  were  deported,   but, 


12 

L'Osservatore  Romano  (Vatican  City),    March  1.9, j-' -19 54,.  quoted 

in  Die  Ost-Probleme,   No.    3~4"{Aug.    28,    1954). 

13Current  News,    VIII  (July-Aug.    1951). 

14a 

American  Review  on  the  Soviet  Union,    IX  (August,    1948). 

15Current  News,    VHI  (Jan.  -Feb.    1951). 

1   Soviet  News  (London),    Feb.    8,    1951. 

17 

News  from  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  (Feb.    1953). 
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after   1945,    serious  diminutions  in  the  number  of  priests  took  place. 
Emigrant  sources  vary  in  the  number  of  priests  remaining  in  Lithuania, 
with  estimates  for  around  1948-49  m  the  neighborhood  of  350-400  (as 
against  the  Tass  report  for   1947,    cited  in  the  table  above,   which  claims 
1,332  priests-~an  admitted  diminution  of  at  least  300).     By  1951,    a 

Catholic  emigrant  source  claims  that  only  about  200  priests  remain, 

18 
some  of  whom  were  functioning  secretly.  The  upper  limit  of  parish 

activity- -probably  very  exaggerated- -is  provided  by  the  document  at 

tributed  to  Bishop  Paltarokas  in  1954,   which  claims  that  668  churches 

are  being  administered  by  741  priests. 

3.  In  1940  there  were  four  theological  seminaries  in  Lithuania, 
as  well  as  a  theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Kaunas.  By  1948, 
three  of  the  seminaries --and  presumably  the  faculty  as  well--had  been 

closed,    and  the  number  of  seminarists  permitted  in  the  fourth  was  limit  - 

19 
ed  to   150.  The  Tass  interview  of  Father  Basis,    in  1948,    speaks  of 

20 
"scores"  of  graduates  from  the  seminary  each  year.  An  emigrant 

2  1 
source  claims  that  by  1950  this  last  seminary  had  been  closed,        and 

22 

it  is  even  claimed  that  it  was  closed  as  early  as  the  winter  of  1947-48. 

The  document  attributed  to  Bishop  Paltarokas  in  1954  claims  that  one 
seminary  remains  open,   with  about  75  students,    and  that  the  Bishop  him- 
self had  ordained  17  of  its  graduates  as  priests  during  the  preceding 
school  year. 

4.  Of  the   1,200  churches  functioning  in  Lithuania  in  1940,   the 
Soviet  authorities  admit  that  no  more  than  688  remained  open  by  1954 
(see  above).     In  fact,   with  the  drastic  decline  in  the  number  of  priests. 


1 8 

"Lithuania  bereft  of  Bishops,  "  America,    LXXXV  (Sept.    22,    1951) 

19Current  News,    VI  (March-April,    1948). 

American  Review  on  the  Soviet  Union,   IX  (Aug.    1948). 

21Current  News,    VIII  (Jan.  -Feb.    1951). 

22Ibid.  ,    VIII  (July -Aug.    1951). 
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the  very  low--at  best--number  of  new  priests  being  ordained,    and  the 
truncation  of  the  hierarchy  to  one  bishop  and  two  canons  administering 
the  six  dioceses  and  archdioceses  between  them,    it  is  hardly  probable 
that  even  half  the  churches  in  Lithuania  remained  open.     Even  during 
the  first  Soviet  occupation,   though  churches  were  not  formally  closed, 
both  priests  and  churches  were  taxed  at  very  high  rates --churches 
being  classed  for  taxation  purposes  with  places  of  public  entertainment- - 
and  many,    even  then,    were  obliged  to  close  for  this  reason.     By  the  fall 
of  1951,    of  2  1  churches  in  Kaunas,    only  two  remained  open  (and  only  one 
was  much  attended,    since  the  other  was  inconveniently  near  the  offices 
of  the  Communist  Party,    and  too  accessible  to  casual  surveillance).     A 
refugee  who  escaped  in  July,    1951,    reported  that  taxes  on  churches  were 
4,000  to  6,000  rubles  in  small  villages,    and  9>000  rubles  in  larger 
towns.     The  Cathedral  of  Vilnius  was  taxed  at  70,  000  rubles,   and  was 
obliged  to  close.     Religious  processions  even  around  churches  are  taxed 
at  3,  000  rubles.     The  closed  churches  are  used  often  as  warehouses, 

libraries,    etc.     The  Presbyterian  church  of  Klaipeda  is  reported  to  have 

23 
been  converted  into  storage  space,    a  public  bath,    and  a  restaurant. 

An  emigrant  source  states  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Stanislas  in  Vilnius  had 

been  converted  into  a  dance -hall;  the  ancient  Vytautas  church  of  Kaunas 

was  a  granary;  the  Jesuit  church  of  Kaunas  was  now  a  warehouse.     To 

hear  mass,    according  to  this  source,    one  must  buy  an  admission  ticket 

24 
for  seven  rubles,   the  proceeds  of  which  went  to  the  Soviet  Treasury, 

which  means,    presumably,    that  the  Church  itself  laid  this  charge  on  the 

parishioners  in  order  to  meet  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  on  it. 

It  is  evident  from  this  information  that,   through  the  decapitation 

of  the  hierarchy,    the  reduction  in  the  number  of  priests,   the  curtailment 

of  the  training  of  new  priests,   and  the  effective  closing  of  most  churches, 

organized  religious  activity,   while  not  totally  forbidden,   was  drastically 

curtailed.     In  addition,    religious  publications  were  forbidden;  religious 

teaching  of  children  was  severely  limited;  the  few  remaining  priests 


23 

Religious  Persecution  in  the  Baltic  Countries. 

24 

Current  News,    VIII  (July -Aug.    1951) 
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were  in  a  category  of  second-class  or  socially  useless  citizens,   heavily 
taxed  and  in  fear  of  further  restrictions;  persons  attending  church  were 
suspect  to  the  authorities,    so  that  no  one  in  the  public  employ  dared  to 
do  so.     Disruption  of  services  and  other  desecration  of  churches  and  ob- 
jects of  worship- -probably  more  occasional  than  systematic,   though  not 
infrequent --are  also  reported. 

There  is  no  material  referring  to  any  relaxation  or  mitigation  of 
this  religious  policy  since  the  advent  of  the  Malenkov  regime. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,   however,   that  even  Soviet  sources  refer 
occasionally  to  the  continued  prevalence  of  religious  activity  in  the 
country.     Thus,    it  is  reported  as  late  as  October,    1954,   that  the  mem- 
bers of  kolkhozes  in  a  number  of  districts  left  work  on  a  certain  day  in 

order  to  make  a  religious  pilgrimage,    and  that  even  the  chairman 

2  5 
of  a    kolkhoz   joined    it.  Another  article  in  the  same  journal 

complains  at  length  that  many  kolkhoz  workers  take  time  off  from  work 

to  attend  religious  services  (for  instance,    celebrating  St.    Peter's  and 

St.    Paul's  Day  on  June  29  as  a  holiday),    and  of  the  inadequacy  of  Com- 

26 
munist  Party  anti- religious  propaganda.  It  thus  seems  evident  that 

the  anti-religious  policy  of  the  regime,    and  the  severe  measures  which 
it  has  taken  to  hamper  religious  activity,   have  been  far  from  successful, 
at  least  in  rural  areas  where  official  pressure  and  surveillance,    even 
after  five  years  of  collectivization,    seem  inadequate  to  the  task.     However, 
if  religion  has  survived  in  Lithuania  as  a  significant  moral  or  spiritual 
force,    it  seems  evident  that  the  political  authority  of  the  Church,   now 
cut  off  from  the  Vatican  and  deprived  of  any  real  hierarchy,   has  been 
nearly  totally  destroyed,   though  the  remaining  village  priests  may  con- 
tinue,   in  the  same  manner  as  during  the  Russian  occupation  of  the  last 
century,   to  lead  or  at  least  to  symbolize  the  resistance,    even  if  passive, 
of  the  populace  to  the  new  system. 


25Tiesa,   Oct0    7,    1954. 
Ibid.  ,   Aug.    21,    1954. 
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THE  LITHUANIAN  RESISTANCE 

It  is  not  surprising  that,    in  view  of  the  social  and  economic 

bases  of  the  Lithuanian  nation  at  the  time  of  the  Soviet  occupation  in 

1940,    the  large  majority  of  the  population  did  not  voluntarily  or  by 

choice  submit  to  the  new  regime.     Even  from  the  beginning  of  the  first 

Soviet  occupation,    as  well  as  during  the  second,    and  the  intervening 

German  period,    day-to-day,    individual  acts  of  resistance  against  the 

successive  occupants  took  place,    in  such  forms  as  work  slowdowns, 

small-scale  sabotage,    etc.     The  extent  of  such  actions,    and  the  degree 

to  which  they  are  still  practiced,    can  hardly  even  be  guessed  at.     Apart 

from  these  individual,    spontaneous  activities,    an  armed,    underground 

resistance  was  reported  to  exist  in  Lithuania  from  1940,   but  which,    in 

effect,    grew  to  important  proportions  only  after  the  Germans,    early  in 

1944,    formed  armed  Lithuanian  units  which  they  hoped  to  employ 

against  the  Red  Army.        These  groups,    in  fact,    proved  of  no  value  to 

the  Germans,   but  when  the  Soviet  regime  was  restored  in  Lithuania 

during   1944  many  of  their  members  took  to  the  woods  and  there  formed 

partisan  groups  whose  aims  were  to  undermine  the  Soviet  regime  to  the 

greatest  extent  possible  and,    presumably,   to  maintain  a  nucleus  for  the 

Lithuanian  national  movement  until  such  time  as  the  liberation  of  the 

country  became  feasible. 

2 
An  emigrant  account  of  1946     states  that,    during  the  preceding 

year,    much  of  the  country  was  a  battlefield  between  the  partisan  groups 
and  the  Soviet  forces.     Among  many  hundreds  of  such  incidents,    we  are 
told  of  a  series  of  battles  during   1945:  on  April   10,   near  Budnikiai,   be- 
tween 116  partisans  and  some  700  N.  K.  V.  D.    men;  on  May  15,    in  the 
forest  of  Kalnis'kiai,   between  83  partisans  and  3,  000  N.  K.  V.  D.    men; 
in  July,    in  Zalioji,   between   150  underground  fighters  and  2,  000  Rus- 
sians; in  September,    in  the  Rase iniai  district,    between  138  partisans  and 


'Pelekis,    Genocide,    pp.    131-145. 

2 

Current  News,    V  (Sept.  -Oct.  ,    1946),    1-7. 
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900  N0  K.  V.  De    troops.     These  battles,    according  to  this  source,   took 
place  throughout  the  country,   night  and  day,   usually  with  a  ratio  of  one 
to  seven  between  partisans  and  the  Soviet  forces.     As  a  result  of  these 
activities  it  was  reported  that,   during  the  summer  of  1945,  the  Soviet 
administration  was  paralyzed  in  many  localities  in  Lithuania  and  only 
those  areas  were  effectively  held  where  there  were  strong  detachments 
of  Red  soldiers.     Trains  to  Russia  were  often  obstructed;  produce  re- 
quisitioned by  the  Government  was  seized;  the  distribution  of  land  to 
Russian  agricultural  colonists  was  interfered  with,    so  that  much  land 

J\ 

4 


3 

remained  uncultivated.        But,   between  July,    1944,   and  July,    1946,    9,000 


Lithuanians  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  resistance. 

5 
Continued  partisan  activity  is  described  during   1946     when,   we 

are  told,    even  the  Communist  newspaper  Tiesa  referred  to  factory  ex- 
plosions,   of  underground  origin,   at  Vilnius  and  Kaunas,    and  at  a  paper 
factory  in  Kretinga.     At  the  Juraitiskiai  railroad  station,   near  Vilnius, 
the  partisans  actually  seized  a  Red  Army  arsenal  and  captured  large 
supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition.     Detailed,   almost  day-to-day  reports 
of  specific  partisan  activity  are  available  for  August,    1946     but  these 

become  less  numerous  and  complete  after  1946,   though  occasional 

7 
specific  events  are  reported  in  1947  and  1948.        But  the  partisans  tended 

to  avoid  pitched  battles  with  the  Soviet  forces  after  about  1946  because 

of  the  heavy  cost,    and  undertook  shock  attacks  only  when  they  seemed 

imperative,    as,    for  example,    against  trains  carrying  deportees  from 

Lithuania. 


3>  Current  News,    V  (April-May,    1947),    1-4. 

'  Lithuanian  Bulletin,   IV  (December,    1946),    1. 
5"  Current  News,    V  (Dec.    1946),    9-12. 
6>  Lithuanian  Bulletin,   IV  (Nov.  ,    1946),    11-13,    16. 
7'  Current  News,    VI  (May -June,    1948),    23-26. 

Q 

'  Thaddeus  V.    Tuleja,    "Lithuanian  Calvary,  "  Gurrent  News, 
VIII  (July -Aug.  ,    1951),    2-5;  Pelekis,    pp.    201-204. 
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In  addition  to  partisans  who  were  onLy  Lightly  armed,    and  whose 
principal  work  was  the  obstruction  of  N.  K.  V.  D.    activity,    most  of  the 
others  were  reported  to  be  well-armed  with  equipment  taken  from  the 
Red  Army  in   1941,    from  the  Germans  in  1944,    and  subsequently  from 
captured  Red  Army  arsenals  and  supply  points.     The  main  bases  of  the 
partisans  were  in  the  forests,   but  they  occasionally  seized  a  town  and 
held  it  for  several  days  before  returning  to  the  woods,    and  on  these 
forays  they  captured,   tried  and  punished  N,  K.  V,  De    men  and  other  of- 
ficials who  had  been  particularly  cruel  to  the  population.     It  is  stated 
that  the  partisans  tended  to  be  more  severe  towards  Communist  Party 

members  (presumably  Lithuanians)  than  towards  the  personnel  of  the 

9 
Red  Army  or  the  police.        Like  guerrillas  elsewhere,    these  underground 

fighters  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  largely  because  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  of  the  countryside,    from  whom  they  obtained  much 
of  their  food,   though  they  also  "requisitioned"  it  from  State  farms, 
Russian  settlers,   Soviet  transports,    etc.     They  were,    however,    rather 
well  supplied  with  Lithuanian  uniforms,    cars,    motorcycles,    radios  and 
printing  presses. 

An  important  part  of  the  underground's  activity  was  the  publica- 
tion and  distribution  of  clandestine  newspapers.     This  had  begun  during 
the  first  Soviet  occupation,    and  expanded  considerably  under  the  Ger- 
mans,  but  has  continued  also  since   1944,    though  the  material  conditions 
for  doing  so  have  become  more  difficult.     Paper  was  scarce,    so  that 
many  of  these  journals  are  printed  even  on  wrapping  paper,    and  others 
are  only  typed  or  multigraphed.     Their  circulation  is  also  said  to  be 
less  than  during  the  German  occupation.     Among  the  more  important 

are  Kovos  Keliu  (whose  first  issue  was  March  27,    1947),    Laisves 

T~   •  10 

Varpas,    Laisves  Zvalgas,   Kova,    and  Aukuras.  In  content,   these 

papers  contained  current  news,    recapitulations  of  events  of  the  recent 
past,    warnings  to  the  people  about  Soviet  policy,    information  on  the 


Q 

Current  News,    V  (April-May,    1947),    1-4. 

'  S.    Zymantas,    "Looking  among  the  pages  of  the  Imprisoned 
Free  Press,  "  Santarve,   No.    10  (Dec.  ,    1954),    pp.    363-370. 
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resistance,    poetry,    partisan  songs,   jokes  against  the  occupant,    etc. 

These  sources  indicate  that  the  underground  movement  was  de- 
centralized but  co-ordinated  in  its  activities.     In  June,    1946,   all  the 
Lithuanian  partisan  groups  were  united  in  the  Joint  (or  United)  Demo- 
cratic Resistance  Movement,    controlling  armed  forces  or  "Freedom 
Fighters"  through  eight  underground  governmental  provinces.     An  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  of  this  organization  was  the  preparation,    in 
each  province,    of  reports  on  events  there,   which  were  then  transmitted 
to  the  central  committee  of  the  Movement  and  which,    in  turn,    repre- 
sented an  important  portion  of  the  information  which  was  later  passed 
on  to  the  West  from  Lithuania. 

The  exact  number  of  partisans,    even  during  the  early  postwar 
period  on  which  information  is  most  extensive,    is  difficult  to  estimate. 

One  emigrant  source  states  that  they  exceeded  the  prewar  Lithuanian 

12 
army,   which  numbered  about  25,000.  The  former  Russian  Premier 

Kerensky  put  the  number  at  about  35,000,   while  a  Lithuanian  emigrant 

13 

journal,    published  at  Augsburg  in  Germany,         cites  an  M.  V.  D.    source 

as  stating  that  there  had  been  about  40,  000  guerrillas,    of  whom  12,  000, 


however,   were  reported  to  have  been  liquidated  by  1948  (the  Lithuanian 

14 
emigrants  estimated  their  losses  at  only  8,  500).  The  partisans  were 

recruited  from  every  class  in  Lithuania,    and  even  included  some  dis- 

15 
gruntled  deserters  from  the  Red  Army.  Many,    including  a  large 

number  of  priests,   were  driven  into  the  underground  to  defend  the  Church 


'  "Sovietizing  Lithuania,  "  as  told  to  Jeanne  Perkins  by  John  K.  , 
Plain  Talk,    II  (May,    1948),    46=47;  Tuleja,    Current  News,    VIII  (July- 
Aug.,    1951),   2-5. 

12"  Current  News,    V  (April-May,    1947),    1-4. 

13,  jfiburiai,  Aug.    28,    1948. 

14 

'  Franklin  D.    Scott,    "Lithuania,  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Book 

of  the  Year,    1949,    p.  433. 

15,  Current  News,    V  (April-May,    1947),    1-4. 
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as  much  as  possible,         and  others  fled  to  the  forests  when  threatened 
by  the  Red  Army  draft  in   1944-45  and  later,    or  by  collectivization  after 
1948. 

Though  the  Soviet  authorities  in  Lithuania  did  not,    at  first,    admit 
the  existence  of  an  armed  underground,    it  has  been  noted  in  a  preceding 
chapter  that  the  country  was  maintained  under  martial  law  at  least  into 
1946,    after  it  had  been  abandoned  in  most  of  the  rest  of  the  Union,    and 
it  is  probable  that  this  reflected  the  unsettled  state  of  the  countryside, 
caused  by  partisan  activity.     Later,   Soviet  propaganda  made  frequent 
reference  to  "bandits,    fascists,    traitors  and  bourgeois  nationalists," 

and  when,    despite  the  amnesty  which  was  offered  in   1945,    without  much 

17 
success,   to  all  partisans  who  would  surrender,         the  resistance  con- 
tinued to  grow,    the  Soviet  authorities  were  obliged  to  resort  to  more 
forceful  means  to  establish  their  complete  control  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  armed  Soviet  units  in  Lithuania  has  been  discussed 
in  Chapter  II  above,    and  reference  has  also  been  made  in  Chapter  X.    to 
the  "special"  troops  who  participated  in  Lithuanian  elections.     But,    in 
fact,    it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  sound  estimate  of  the  number  of  sol- 
diers and  police  stationed  in  the  country  at  any  given  time.     Emigrant 
sources  maintain,   however,    that  partisan  activities  obliged  the  Soviet 
government  to  send  three  fully  equipped  divisions  of  the  Red  Army, 
supported  by  artillery  and  air  forces,    into  the  country  in  the  summer 
of  1945.     Eighty  thousand  soldiers  were  said  to  be  stationed  in  Kaunas; 
50,  000  in  Vilnius;  20,  000  in  Siauliai,    and  corresponding  numbers  in 
other  towns.     Watchtowers  lined  the  roads  and  "defense  points"  of  50 

I  o 

men  were  established  even  in  small  villages.  Thus,    in  the  small 

community  of  Keturvalakiai,  where  there  had  been  only  one  or  two  po- 
licemen before  the  war,  there  were  said  to  be,  in  1948,  three  M.  V.D. 
men,    four  M.G.B.    men,    twelve  "istrebiteli"  (the  local  militia,    in 


'Stanley  W.    Page,    "Lithuania,  "  The  Americana  Anual,    1950, 
pp.    410-411. 

17 

'  Current  News,    V  (April-May,    1947),    4. 


18'Ibid. ,    3. 
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Russian  service,   whose  members  served  also  as  informers)  and  thirty- 
Red  Army  soldiers.     The  same  source  estimates  that,    in  1948,   there 

were  eight  mixed  divisions  of  the  Red  Army  in  Lithuania,   with  units  of 

19 
aviation,   and  also  75,000  M.  V.D.   troops.  While  part  of  these  forces 

no  doubt  represent  military  installations  which  might  be  expected  in  an 
area  between  northeastern  Russia  and  the  German  and  Polish  frontiers, 
many  undoubtedly  are  quartered  in  the  L.  S.  S.  R.    for  purposes  of  in- 
ternal security,    and  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  the  regime  is  re- 
flected in  the  number  of  Cabinet  rank  officials  who  are  concerned  with  it, 

In  addition  to  this  heavy  concentration  of  military  and  security 
forces  in  the  country,   the  Soviet  authorities  proceeded  against  the  par- 
tisans in  other  ways.     A  school  was  opened  by  the  Russians  in  Vilnius, 

devoted  to  the  task  of  teaching  methods  of  opposing  the  underground, 

20 
and  its  graduates  were  sent  to  infiltrate  the  partisan  organizations. 

Captured  partisans  were  said  to  be  savagely  treated,   tortured  and  execu- 

2  1 

ted,   and  their  bodies  displayed  in  the  market  places  of  nearby  towns. 

Despite  the  official  claim  that  the  partisans  are  "bandits,"  they  were 
tried  under  Paragraph  58  of  the  Criminal  Code  by  secret  N.  K.  V.D. 
courts  or  by  military  courts,    and  were  usually  sentenced  to  death  prior 
to   1948,   though  at  about  that  time  25  years  of  hard  labor  in  Siberian  la- 
bor camps  became  a  common  sentence,   being,    in  effect,   the  equivalent 

22 
of  death  in  two  or  three  years.  In  addition,    relatives  of  the  partisans 

were  also  deported  and  their  farms  plundered;  all  residents  of  any  farm 

23 
where  a  partisan  was  discovered  might  be  executed.  Finally,    it  is 

reported  that  mass  deportations  of  the  residents  were  carried  out  in 

areas  which  were  particularly  infested  with  partisans --a  topic  which 


19 'Ibid.  ,  VI  (July -Aug.    1948),    24. 

20 

'Ibid.  ,  VI  (May -June,    1948),    24. 

21,Ibid.  ,  V  (Sept. -Oct.    1946),    3. 

22<Ibid.  ,  VI  (May -June,    1948),   25;  V  (April-May,    1947),   4, 

23,Ibid.  ,  V  (Sept.  -Oct.    1946),    3. 
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will  be  considered  in  the  following  chapter, 

Asa  result  of  these  drastic  measures  the  leadership  of  the  un- 
derground movement  was  continuously  being  reduced,   but,    nevertheless, 

24 
continued  to  reconstitute  itself.  However,    it  was  inevitable  that  the 

superior  resources  of  the  State  would  make  some  permanent  impression 

even  on  the  most  determined  resistance  movement,    and  there  seems 

little  doubt  that  the  latter  has  been  considerably  reduced  in  scope  since 

25 
1946.  Comparatively  few  reports  are  heard  of  the  partisan  organiza- 

tion after  the  late   1940' s,    and  it  can  be  assumed  that  its  activities  were 
considerably  below  those  of  1945-46.     However,    a  recent  emigrant 
source  indicated  that  two  Soviet  divisions  were  engaged  in  fighting  the 

partisans  in   1950  and  1951,    and  that  the  latter  still  had  artillery  re- 

26 
tained  from  the  German  occupation  or  captured  from  the  Soviets. 

Anti -Communist  guerrillas  were  reported  as  still  roaming  the  forests 

in   1954,   but  their  numbers  and  the  scope  of  their  activities  are  unknown. 


27 


24 

'  T.   Norwid,    "The  Struggle  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  "  The 

Baltic  Review,   II  (1949),    28-31. 

25 

'Arnold  Purre,    "The  Resistance  Movements  from  a  MiLitary 

Point  of  View,  "  Ibid.  ,    pp.    31-33. 

26,Elta-    No.    22  (July  30,    1954),    pp.    15-17. 

27 

'Ellsworth  Raymond,    "Lithuania,  "  The  Americana  Annual, 

1955,    pp.    431-432. 
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DEPORTATIONS  OF  THE  LITHUANIAN  POPULATION 
AND  RUSSIAN  COLONIZATION 

It  was   stated  in  Chapter  II  of  this   study  that,    since  the  Soviet  re- 
occupation  of  Lithuania  in  1944,    several  hundred  thousand  residents  of 
the  country  have  been  deported  from  it  to  the  interior  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  Russian  civilians  and  soldiers  have  settled  in 
the  L.S.S.R,,     Estimates  of  the  actual  numbers  involved  were  formulated 
in  that  Chapter;  here,    we   shall  deal  only  with  the  motives  and  methods 
of  the  deportations  and  Russian  colonization. 

A  group  of  documents  dealing  with  questions  of  deportation  was 
captured  by  the  Lithuanians  after  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  in  June, 
1941,    or  was   seized  by  the  underground  forces  after  1944,    and  these  show 
the  general  framework  and  methods  for  the  deportations  proceedings. 
Thus,    Order  No.    0054  of  November  28,    1940  (which  refers  to  a  similar 
Order  No,    001223   issued  on  October  11,    1939,    before  the  annexation  of 
Lithuania)  requires  the  listing  by  the  authorities  of  all  "people's  enemies, 
including  all  non- Communists  and  aliens,  "   with  the  view  of  liquidating 
them  by  deportation  or  otherwise.       The  categories  of  those  to  be  placed 
on  this  index  were  as  follows: 

(a)  members  of  anti-soviet  parties,    including  Trotskyites,    rightists, 
socialist  revolutionists,    mensheviks,    social  democrats    and 
anarchists ; 

(b)  members  of  nationalist  groups:  nationalists,    Voldemarists, 
Christian  Democrats,    "Iron   Wolf,  "  "Riflemen's  Association,  " 

"White  Horse,  "  etc.  ; 

(c)  former  policemen,    etc; 

(d)  former  officers  of  the  Czar,    Petliura,    and  other  armies; 

(e)  officers  and  members  of  military  courts  of  Poland  and  Lithuania; 

(f)  political  bandits  and  volunteers  of  the  White  and  other  armies; 

(g)  persons  expelled  from  the  Communist  Party  and  Communist 
youth  groups  for  anti-party  offenses; 


Current  News,    VIII  (Nov.  ,    1951),    5-18 
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(h)    deserters,    political  emigrants,    re-emigrants,    repatriates  and 

contrabandists ; 
(i)    all  citizens  of  foreign  countries,    representatives  of  foreign  firms, 

former  employees  of  foreign  firms  and  legations,    etc.  ; 
(j)    persons  having  personal  contact  and  correspondence  abroad; 

esperantists  and  philatelists; 
(k)    employees  of  former  Ministries,    from  referents  up; 
(1)    former  workers  of  the  Red  Cross  and  Polish  refugees; 
(m)  religionists  (priests,    pastors,    sectants,    and  active  members  of 

religious  communities); 
(n)    former  noblemen,    estate  owners,    merchants,    bankers,    com- 
mercialists  who  used  hired  labor,    owners  of  hotels  and  restau- 
ants . 
Though  this  order  did  not  provide  for  the  immediate  arrest  of  these 
persons,    but  only  for  their  listing,    nevertheless  it  is  clear  that  the  new 
regime  had  a  broad  conception  indeed  of  potentially  hostile  elements 
(those  listed  under   "j"  alone  would  include  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
Lithuanian  population),    and  that,    when  implemented,    the  liquidation  of 
even  a  part  of  these  people  would  remove  the  leaders  of  all  branches  of 
the  national  life.     According  to    one  emigrant  source,    this  order  of 
November,    1940,    provided  for  the  deportation  of  700,  000  "inhabitant 
units"  (single  person  or  family),    and  if  such  units  are  assumed  to  average 

three  persons,    then  the  deportation  of  more  than  2,  000,  000  people--or 

2 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  population- -was  contemplated  at  that  time. 

A  series  of  orders  during  the  spring  of  1941   (the   "Serov"  document 
of  January  21;  No.    0023  of  April  23,    dealing  with  the  listing  of  suspects 
at  Kaunas;  No.    0037  of  May  23,    outlining  the  details  for  deportation  pro- 
cedures; an  order  of  May  31,    instructing  the  local  NKGB  authorities   "to 
ready  for  deporting  to  remote  places  of  the  Union  of  S.S.R.    of  the  anti- 
Soviet  minded  persons,    who  conduct  active  counter-revolutionary  agi- 
tation") prepared  the  way  far  in  advance  for  the  mass  deportation  of 


2 

Lithuanian  Bulletin,    III  (July-August-September,    1945),    8, 
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June  14-17,    1941.     An  order  of  July,    1948,    like  the  Serov  order  of  1941, 
lays  down  in  detail  the  methods  to  be  used  for  the  seizing  and  trans - 
porting  to  the  U.S.S.R,    of  those  slated  for  depo-rtation. 

There  are,    obviously,    fewer  documents  of  this  type  for  the  post- 
1944  period  than  for  1941,    but  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  methods  used 

for  mass  deportations  continued  to  be  those  laid. down  in  the  very  de- 

4 
tailed  "Serov  document"  of  1941,    which    stated: 

1.  The  General  Situation. 

The  problem  of  deportation  of  anti-Soviet  elements  is  of  great 
political  importance,   and  all  details  must  be  worked  out  in  ad- 
vance,   to  avoid  noise  or  panic. 

2.  Briefing  Procedure. 

The  "regional  trios"  should  brief  the  operational  groups  the  night 
before  the  deportations.       All  arrangements  for  the  briefing 
should  be  carefully  made:  the  buildings  watched  and  guarded,    etc. 
The  attention  of  the  local  Party  workers  at  the  briefing  should 
be  called  to  the  fact  that  those  scheduled  for  deportation  are 
enemies  of  the  Soviet  people  and  that  an  armed  attack  on  their 
part  is  possible. 

3.  Distribution  of  Documents  . 

The  operational  groups  should  be  given  documents  for  those 
scheduled  for  deportation,    and  these  should  be  sorted  carefully 
to  avoid  delay  during  distribution.     The  leader  of  each  operational 
group  should  familiarize  himself  from  the  documents  with  the 
personal  affairs  of  the  family  he  is  to  deport.     Detailed  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  on  the  transportation  of  the  families  to  the 
railroad  station,    and  on  the  location  of  the  reserve  military 
group  "in  case  it  has  to  be  called  out  because  of  excesses.  "    The 
availability  and  condition  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the 
operational  groups  must  be  checked;  arms  should  be  in  readiness 
but  cartridges  should  not  be  inserted  into  the  chambers.      "Arms 
must  be  used  only  in  extreme  situations  when  an  operational 
group  is  attacked  or  when  an  armed  attack  is  made  or  resistance 
offered.  " 


Current  News,    VIII  (Nov.  ,    1951),    5-18. 

4       . 
This  document  was   seized  by  Lithuanian  insurgents  during  the  up- 
rising of  June  23,    1941,    and  eventually  came  into  Allied  hands.     The 
original  is  at  the  Hoover  Library,   Stanford,    California.     Reprinted  in 
"Soviet  Terrorism  in  the  Baltic  States,  "  Problems  of  Communism,    No. 
(Washington,    D.  C.  :  Documentary  Studies  Section,    International  Infor- 
mation  Administration,    1952),    pp.    40-43. 
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4.  The  Procedure  of  Deportation. 

On  arriving  at  the  villages,    the  operational  groups  will  contact 
local  officials  to  learn  the  exact  residence  of  each  family  to  be 
deported.       The  groups,    together  with  the  government  repre- 
sentatives who  are  assigned  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  property, 
will  then  proceed  to  the  residences.       Operations  will  begin  at 
daybreak.       On  entering  the  house,    the  entire  family  will  be 
called  together  into  one  room- -precautions  being  taken  against 
excesses.       The  family's  arms  must  be  surrendered.     The  where- 
abouts of  the  absent  or  sick  must  be  ascertained.      The  premises 
and  the  people  must  be  searched  for  arms.      The  presence  of 
considerable  arms,    counter-revolutionary  literature,    valuables, 
etc.    must  be  noted  down.       A  report  should  state  the  names  of 
those  who,    though  scheduled  for  deportation,    have  escaped  or  are 
sick.       The  deportees  should    be  told  that  they  will  be  resettled 
elsewhere  in  the  U.S.S.R.    by  order  of  the  State.      They  are 
allowed  to  take  with  them  a  maximum  of  100  kilograms  of  house- 
hold goods,    including:  (1)  clothes;  (2)    shoes;  (3)  linen;  (4)  bedding; 
(5)  tableware;  (6)  tea  utensils;  (7)  kitchen  utensils;  (8)  provisions-- 
a  month's  supply  per  family;  (9)  whatever  money  they  possess; 
(10)  a  suitcase  or  trunk  for  packing  these  things.      Cumbersome 
articles  are  not  recommended.     Persons  from  rural  areas  are 
permitted  to  take  small  agricultural  implements:  axes,    saws, 
etc.  ,    which  will  be  placed  in  special  freight  cars  and,    to  prevent 
misplacement,    will  be  marked  with  the  deportee's  full  name  and 
village.     But  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  people's 
using  these  articles  for  resistance  purposes  along  the  highways. 
While  the  operational  groups  are  loading,    representatives  of  the 
Party  will  make  an  inventory  of  the  family's  possessions  and  will 
arrange  for  storage.     If  the  deportee  can  arrange  his  own  trans- 
portation,   his  possessions  will  be  loaded  on  the  cart  and  he  will 
set  off  with  his  family  for  the  designated  deportation  point. 
Otherwise,    carts  will  be  comandeered  in  the  village  bythe  oper- 
ational group.      If  the  residents  of  the  village  gather  before  the 
house  of  deportees,    it  will  be  suggested  that  they  disperse.     If 
the  deportees  refuse  to  open  their  door  to  the  NKGB  men,    it 
will  be  broken  down.      The  delivery  of  deportees  from  their 
villages  to  the  railroad  station  must  be  done  during  daylight  hours; 
che  families   should  therefore  be  rounded  up  within  two  hours  if 
possible.     Operators  must  act  firmly  and  decisively  at  all  times, 
without  confusion,    noise  or  panic.     Operators  are  absolutely 
forbidden  to  seize  articles  from  deportees,    except  weapons, 
counter-revolutionary  literature  or  currency;  not  can  they  use 
the  deportees'  food  provisions.       Participants  in  the  operations 
are  warned  that  they  are  held  strictly  accountable  before  the  law 
for  attempting  to  appropriate  items  belonging  to  the  deportees. 

5.  The  Procedure  For  Separating  the  Deported  Family  From  Its  Head 

Since  most  deportees  are  to  be  sent  to  special  prison  camps,    and 
their  families  are  to  be  sent  to  special  settlements  in  remote 
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districts,    the  heads  of  the  families  are  to  be  removed  with  the 
rest  of  the  family,    without  notifying  them  of  their  impending 
separation.      The  whole  family  will  be  conveyed  to  the  loading 
station  in  the  same  cart;  only  at  the  station  will  the  head  of  the 
family  be  separated  and  placed  in  a  car  designated  for  heads  of 
families.     At  the  home,    the  head  of  the  family  should  be  told  to 
put  his  personal  belongings  in  a  special  suitcase,   apart  from  the 
others,    because  the  medical  examination  of  the  men  will  take 
place  separately  from  that  of  the  women  and  children.     At  the 
station,    heads  of  families  will  be  loaded  into  special  cars,   as 
indicated  by  an  operator  named  for  this  purpose. 

6.  The  Procedure  for  Convoying  Deportees 

The  operators  taking  deportees  to  the  station  are  forbidden  to  sit 
in  the  carts --they  must  follow  at  the  sides  and  behind.     Precautions 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  escapes,    or  conversations  between  de- 
portees and  passers-by. 

7.  The  Procedure  for  Entraining  In  Echelons 

A  member  of  the  operational  trio  and  a  person  designated  for  this 
purpose  will  be  responsible  for  the  loading  at  every  station.      The 
cars  will  be  inspected  to  see  that  they  are  fully  equipped  and  sup- 
plied (plank  beds,    bowls,    lanterns,    gratings,    etc.)    Red  Army 
convoy  troops  of  the  NKVD  must  surround  the  station  when  the 
loading  takes  place.     Deportees  will  be  loaded  by  families -- 
families  may  not  be  broken  up,    with  the  exception  of  the  heads  who 
are  subject  to  arrest.       Twenty  five  persons  will  be  put  in  each 
car.     The  car  will  be  closed  when  it  is  filled.     The  chief  of  the 
echelon  will  assume  responsibility  for  those  handed  over  to  him, 
and  for  their  delivery  to  the  place  of  destination. 

Several  emigrant  accounts  provide  detailed  information  on  the  actual 
conduct  of  these  operations,    and  of  these  the  following,    which  describes 
the  deportation  of  May,    1948,    may  be  considered  representative:    in 
March  of  that  year,    small  groups  of  MVD  officers  appeared  in  large 
numbers  of  Lithuanian  communities  where  they  questioned  local  MVD 
representatives  about  various  inhabitants,  and  worked  very  secretly, 
even  without  contact  with  the  local  Communists,    to  prepare  lists  of  per- 
sons  suspect  to  the  regime.       Many  people,    warned  by  past  experience  of 
what  this  portended,    fled  to  the  forests,    and  many  children  died  there 
because  of  the  cold,    but  the  MVD  troops  then  seized  all  trucks  in  the 
neighborhood  and  spread  the  rumor  that  they  were  about  to  comb  out  the 
forests,    thereby  frightening  many  back  to  their  homes.     A  few  days  before 
the  actual  deportation,    the  victims  were  visited  and  asked  to  settle  their 
tax  accounts  with  the  State  and  "voluntarily"  to  subscribe  to  a  State  loan. 
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Early  on  the  morning  of  May  22  the  deportation  began.      MVD  troops  and 
local  agents  ("istribeteli"  or  pro- Communist  Lithuanian  militiamen  who 
also  served  as  informers)  invaded  the  homes  of  the  victims,    read  the 
decree  deporting  the  families  to  the  U.S.S.R,   for  ten  years,    and  granted 
them  about  an  hour  to  ready  themselves  for  the  journey.     In  theory,    the 
family  was  permitted  to  take  up  to  100  kilograms  of  their  belongings  with 
them,    but  in  fact  this  depended  on  the  whim  of  the  police  and  soldiers, 
who  were  allowed  to  sack  the  houses.       The  deportees  were  then  con- 
centrated in  the  open  air,    surrounded  by  guards,    and  asked  to  sign  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  they  were  leaving  voluntarily.      Most,    it  was  said, 
refused  to  do  so,    and  these  were  classified  as   "most  dangerous  persons,  " 
to  whom  the  hardest  work  would  be  assigned  in  the  labor  camps.      The 
deportees  were  cruelly  treated  by  the  guards,    and  spat  upon  and  abused, 
particularly  by  the  istrebiteli  and  the  wives  of  the  Russian  soldiers.     At 
last  the  people  were  taken  in  trucks  to  the  nearest  railway  station,    and 
there  loaded  into  freight  or  cattle  cars.     The  doors  were  then  boarded  up 
and  the  windows  covered  by  barbed  wire,    and  the  trains  departed  towards 
the  East.       As  an  added  irony,    it  is  reported  that  the  Lithuanian  govern- 
ment "requested11  that  of  the  U.  S.S.R,    (or  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.)  to  accept 

these  undesirable  persons  and,    when  the  petition  was  granted,    paid  for 

5 
their  transport  through  the  Union. 

In  the  deportations  after  1944,    it  is   said  that  old  people,    women  and 
children  represented  a  large  percentage  of  those  transported.      Conditions 
in  the  slave  labor  camps  in  the  Arctic  or  eastern  Siberia  to  which  these 
persons  were  sent  were,    of  course,    very  severe,    and  the  mortality  was 
reported  to  be  extremely  high:  few,    it  was   said,    survived  more  than  two 
or  three  years . 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  emigrant  sources  that  the  object  of 
these  operations  is  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Lithuanian  people  as 
a  national  group,    and  the  repopulation  of  their  territory  by  persons  who 


5Current  News,    VIII  (July-Aug.  ,    1950)12-15. 

For  a  description  of  conditions,    see  Lithuanian  Bulletin,    IV  (Dec.  , 
1946),    1-5).  
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are  more  loyal  to  the  Soviet  regime  than  the  Lithuanians.       Even  in  terms 
of  the  most  conservative  estimates  of  the  population  loss  since  1945,    it 
is  clear  that  the  deportation  of  300,  000  or  more  people  represents  a  very- 
serious  dimunition  to  a  total  population  of  less  than  three  million,    and 
therefore  gives   some  substantiation  to  this  theory.     Further,    it  cannot  be 
doubted,    in  terms  of  the  elaborate  advance  preparation  and  ruthless  ex- 
ecution of  the  deportations,    that  the  Soviet  government  possesses  both 
the  material  means  and  the  lack  of  humanitarian  scruple  which  would  be 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  such  a  design. 

However,    as  was  stated  previously,    mass  deportations,    as  dis- 
tinguished from  daily  arrests  of  Lithuanians  and  periodic  transport  of 

such  prisoners  to  the  Soviet  Union,    took  place  on  seven  specific  occasions, 

7 
as  follows  : 

June   14-17,    1941 

July-September,    1945 

February  16,    1946 

July-August,    October-December,    1947 

May  22,    1948 

March  24-27,    1949 

June,    1949. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  these  dates  do  not  seem  to  be  arbitary,    but  are 
often  closely  linked  in  time  with  developments  in  other  areas  of  Lithuan- 
ian life.       Thus,    in  June,    1941,    it  was  evident  that  the  Soviet  authorities 
wished  to  establish  as  complete  a  control  as  possible  over  this  frontier 
region,    and  the  relatively  small  scale  of  the  deportation  of  that  date, 
when  compared  to  the  far-reaching  plans  indicated  in  the  Soviet  orders, 
can  be  explained  by  the  intervention  of  the  German  invasion.       In  1945,    on 
the  other  hand,    and  probably  later,    the  Soviets  were  faced  by  the  serious 
problem  of  the  underground   resistance,    which  they  opposed,    among  other 
means,    by  large-scale  deportations  from  regions  which  were  particularly 

o 

infested  with  guerrilas.         The  emigrant  sources  are  explicit  that  many 
were  deported  in  mid-February,    1946,    for  having  boycotted  the  elections 


7 
Later,    less  certain  reports   speak  also  of  deportations  in  March, 

1950,    and  in  1951.    (Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations,    p.    113). 

o 
T.    Norwid,    "The  Struggle  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  "    The  Baltic 
Review,    11(1949),    28-3-). 
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9 
to  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.    which  took  place  on  February  2. 

The  deportations  of  1947  are  less  clearly  linked  with  other  events,   but 
may  have  been  related  both  to  the  continued  resistance,   and  to  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  drive    towards  rural  collectivization.       There  seems  little 
doubt  that  those  of  1948  and  1949,   and  any  deportations  in  1950  or   1951, 
which  are  reported  to  have  been  particularly  massive,    were  intended 
both  as  warning  and  reprisal  to  the  peasantry  in  connection  with  the  en- 
forced collectivization  of  agriculture  which  began  on  a  large  scale  in 
1949. 

It  is   striking  that,    since  1949,    there  have  been  no  detailed  reports 
of  deportations  on  the  same  scale  as  those  prior  to  that  date  (though,    of 
course,    arrests  went  on  as  before  and  there  are  recent  accounts  of 
persons   "volunteering"  for  labor  in  remote  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union). 
This  fact  may  indicate  no  more  than  that  emigrant  links  with  sources 
within  Lithuania  have  practically  been  destroyed.     But  the  conclusion 
strongly  suggests  itself  that  these  deportations,    massive  as  they  were, 
were  intended  by  the  Soviet  authorities  to  serve  specific  needs  and  to 
achieve  specific  ends.     That  is,    if  the  Soviet  policy,   as  has  been 
suggested  in  other  sections  of  this   study,    has  been  to. establish  the 
security  of  the  regime  in  Lithuania  in  the  face  of  widespread  and  intense 
national  opposition  to  it,  then  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  they 
would  take  action  even  as  drastic  as  the  deportation  of  several  hundred 
thousand    people  in  order  to    eradicate  every  potentially  hostile  element 
and  to  terrorize  those  who  remained  into  acquiescense .     But  this  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the  nation  as  such,    and 
the  fact  that  these  large-scale  deportations  ceased  by  1950--by  which 
time  it  might  be  assumed  that,    with  collectivization,    an  adequate 
control  of  the  country  had  been  secured- -seems  to  substantiate  the  view 
that  the  deportations  had  such  limited  objects.      This  conclusion  would 
seem  more  doubtful  if  the  policy  of  deportation  had  subsided  after,    for 


9 
Stephen  Venster,    "Bolshevik  Elections  in  Lithuania,  "  Ibid.  ,  II 

(1948),    52-60.  

For  example,    Eltos,  No.    20  (April  1,    1954),    p. 6 
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example,    1953,    when  there  is  evidence    of  some  slackening  of  the 
harshness  of  Soviet  control  in  the  L.S.S.R.     The  fact  that  it  happened 
in  1950,    when  "russification"  or   "standardisation"  of  the  institutions 
and  culture  of  Lithuania  were  attaining  new  heights,    indicates  that  its 
cessation  did  not  represent  a  "new  line.  "    Surely  least  of  all  was  this 
due  to  the  discovery  that  the  task  of  eradicating  the  nation  was  impossible, 
for,    in  fact,    there  is  no  doubt  that  a  regime  which  could  deport  half  a 
million  persons  to  Siberia  could,    in  time,    similarly  dispose  of  five  times 
as  many. 

The  counterpart  to  the  deportations,    according    o  those  who  main- 
tain that  this  policy  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  nation  and  its  con- 
version into  a  "Russian"  area,    was  the  settlement  in  the  L.S.S.R.    of  a 
substantial  number  of  Russians  or  other  persons  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  Chapter  II  that  a  large  proportion 
of  these  Russians  were  soldiers  and  their  dependents,    and,    if  the  number 
of  troops  stationed  in  Soviet  Lithuania  seems  very  large  in  comparison 
to  the  prewar  army  of  the  independent  Republic,    it  can  nevertheless  be 
understood  to  a  large  extent  in  terms  of  the  strategic  position  of  the 
territory  within  the  Soviet  system  and,    especially,    by  the  strength  of  the 
Lithuanian  underground  resistance  and  the  necessity  to  maintain  order 
by  force  in  a  newly-annexed  and  hostile  area.     Similarly,    it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  large  numbers  of  Russians  were  employed  in  the  higher 
echelons  of  both  the  State  and    Communist  Party  machinery  and, 
presumably,    on  the  lower  levels  as  well  - -largely  for  the  reaso:.,    we 
have  suggested,    that  native  Lithuanian  personnel  of  sufficient  political 
reliability  was  lacking.     Many  Russians,  of  course,    continue  to  serve  in 
official  posts  and  as  factory  and  collective  farm  managers,    but  their 
proportion  has  not  steadily  increased,    as  one  would  expect  if  the  country 
were  being  consciously  and  completely  subjected  to  outright  Russian 
control  but,    on  the  contrary,    has  diminished,    even  before  1953  (see 
Chapter  VIII).     And  since  the  latter  date,    an  open  and  officially  proclaimed 
effort  has  been  made  to  increase  the  number  of  Lithuanians  in  responsible 
posts   -  now  that  a  larger  number  have  been  developed  whose  loyalty  to 
the  regime  can  be  accepted. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  MAIN  HISTORICAL  TRENDS  IN 
THE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LITHUANIA 

This  review  will  cover  the  trends  in  economic  development  within 
the  boundaries  of  ethnographic  Lithuania  and  will  trace  these  trends  in 
broad  lines  up  to  the  present  time. 

Detailed  data  o  n  the  way  of  life  and  the  economic  organization  of 
the  Lithuanians  have  come  to  us  only  beginning  with  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.     Due  to  the  relative  inaccessibility  of  the  area  and 
its  distance  from  the  centers  where  the  main  historical  events  of  that 
time  took  place,   no  earlier  data  upon  conditions  in  Lithuania  are  avail- 
able,   except  for  some  archeological  evidence,   which  gives  reason  to 
believe  that  conditions  in  Lithuania  prior  to  the  period  described  below 
were  not  at  all  different. 

During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,    ethnographic 
Lithuania  was  extensively  covered  with  forests  and  swamps  among 
which  were  interspersed  extended  family  type  settlements.      The  Lithu- 
anians were  not  nomads,    but  sedentary  agriculturalists,    practicing 
shifting  cultivation  in  agriculture,    and  supplementing  it  with  hunting  and 
fishing.     Animal  husbandry—except  the  raising  of  horses--was  not 
widespread  due  to  the  lack  of  pastures.     Settlements  of  larger  size  did 
not  exist  because  of  the  frequent  raids  by  German  knights  into  Lithu- 
anian territory,    which  made  any  sort  of  intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  the  creation  of  cities  practically  impossible.      Wooden  castles,  in 
which  the  population  of  surrounding  areas  took  refuge  during  periods  of 
assault,    were  the  only  type  of  central  settlement. 

The  population  in  ethnographic  Lithuania  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  has  been  estimated  at  about  300-400,  OOOpeople,    which 
would  give  a  population  density  of  four  to  six  persons  per  square  kilo- 
meter.     The  majority  of  these  people  lived  in  separate  or  family  group 
farmsteads  and  were  free  peasants.      The  upper  class,   the  nobles  (bajorai), 
lived  in  fortified  farms  and  wooden  or  stone  castles,    and  their  main 
occupation  was  to  provide  protection  to  the  immediate  area.     Besides 
these  two  main  classes,   there  were  unfree  peasants  who  were  bound  to 
the  soil  of  the  bajorai   or  of  other  peasants,    mainly  because  of  indebted- 
ness.    In  addition,   there.were  slaves, -composed  of  prisoners  of  war 
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and  persons  who  were  taken  as  slaves  after  pardon  of  a  death  penalty. 
Their  children  would  become  slaves,   also.     In  general,   the  feudal 
relationships  prevailing  throughout  Western  Europe  existed  also  in 
Lithuania.     There  was  one  important  difference,   however,    namely,   that 
the  separate  smaller  dukedoms  were  not  considered  to  be  separate 
states,   but  rather  as  administrative  subdivisions  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Lithuania  itself.     The  dukes  were  put  in  charge  of  the  duchies  and  could 
be  transferred  to  others  by  an  order  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

Trade  during  this  period  was  largely  on  a  barter  basis,    or  with 
pelts  and  furs  as  a  trade  medium  and  a  measure  of  value.     Prior  to  the 
occupation  by  the  German  military  orders  of  the  Baltic  seashore  regions, 
amber  had  long  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  goods  sold,   and  was  sent 
as  far  as  to  the  Mediterranean.     Foreign  trade  during  this  period  was 
carried  on  mostly  with  the  Hansa  towns,   wax  and  furs  being  the 
commodities  most  widely  sold,   and  salt,   woolen  cloth,   and  iron  goods 
those  most  widely  bought.      Taxes  paid  to  the  Grand  Duke  were  mostly  in 
kind  or  in  the  form  of  services.     Monetary  taxes  were  largely  absent. 

The  traders  were  mostly  foreigners- -Germans  and  Russians--but 
trade  with  foreign  countries  was  difficult  because  the  outlets  were  under 
the  control  of  other  powers.     Trade  thus  went  through  Poland  to  Germany 
and  through  the  port  of  Riga.     In  Kaunas  a  Hansa  trading  warehouse  was 
established.     In  the  fifteenth  century  the  importance  of  the    Jews  began 
to  rise,    especially  in  the  field  of  credit,   and  in  the  customs  administra- 
tion,  the  franchise  to  which  was  sold  to  them  by  the  Grand  Duke. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  power  of  the  bajorai 

increased  considerably  with  the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  successive 
dukes,   but,   though  they  enjoyed  extensive  privileges,   they  had  almost  no 
duties  to  perform,    except  that  of  going  to  war.     The  lot  of  the  free  and 
bound  peasants,   worsened  perceptibly  when  compared  to  the  earlier 
period:    they  had  no  political  rights,   and  the  load  of  services  and  actual 
tax-paying  fell  entirely  upon  them.     Actual  serfdom  began  to  rise  in  the 
sixteenth  century.     Several  cities  were  well  established  by  that  time 
and,   by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,   they  had  been  granted  rights 
of  municipal  self-government.     Inhabitants  of  these  cities,    like  Vilnius 
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and  Kaunas,    were  mostly  foreign  born  merchants  and  artisans  who  were 
organized  into  medieval  guilds. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  first  important  economic  reform  took 
place  in  Litnuama  when  the  economy  of  the  country  changed  into  a  money 
economy.     The  Grand  Duke  began  to  demand  his  taxes  in  money.     In 
addition,   the  demand  for  exportable  grain  began  to  increase,   and  the 
shifting  cultivation  was  not  suitable  for  production  of  great  amounts  of 
surplus  grain.     As  a  result  of  these  changed  conditions  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,   a  land  reform  was  executed  in  Lithuania,    upon  the 
initiative  of  the  Grand  Duke.      This  land  reform  established  the  basis  for 
an  agricultural  system  which,    in  part,    survived  in  Lithuania  till  the 
First  World  War. 

The  Grand  Duke  ordered  his  land  to  be  resurveyed  and  the  holdings 
consolidated.     In  the  center  of  the  best  lands  the  crown  estates  and  crown 
farms  were  created,   and  around  them  the  crown  peasants  were  settled 
in  villages.     Each  household  obtained  a  valakas    allotment  of  land,    the 
size  of  which  varied,   according  to  its  quality,   between  15  and  22  hectares. 
The  same  valakas    was  made  a  tax-paying  unit.     In  the  villages  a  three 
field  system  of  land  cultivation  was  introduced,   which  at  the  time  was 
the  most  modern  method  of  field  cultivation.      The  bajorai   followed  suit 
on  their  lands,   and  thus  a  uniform  land  holding  and  cultivation  system 
was  established  throughout  the  Lithuanian  territory,    which  persisted  for 
about  four  centuries.     Serfdom  in  Lithuania  largely  dates  from  this 
reform,   for  the  former  land  bound  peasants  and  the  slaves  were  given 
land  and  settled  together  with  other- -formerly  free- -peasants .      The 
lower-ranking  element  of  the  bajorai,   who  were  very  similar  to  the 
Polish  schlachta,  remained  in  the  so-called  noble  villages  or  okolicas, 
which  otherwise  were  indistinguishable  from  peasant  villages  except  for 
the  amount  of  taxes  and  of  services  which  they  owed  to  the  Grand  Duke. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  Polish- Lithuanian  wars  with 
Sweden  and  Muscovy  demolished  the  orderly  operation  of  the  country's 
economy.     Foreign  and  domestic  armies  moving  back  and  forth  through1 
the  countryside  plundered  and  destroyed  cities  and  rural  areas.     Pesti- 
lence began  to  decimate  the  population.      Trade  was  almost  completely 
brought  to  a  stop,   and  the  poverty  of  the  rural  areas  became  such  that 
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the  government  was  unable  to  collect  any  taxes.      The  war  of  over  twenty- 
years  duration  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  caused  great 
hunger  and  pestilence  in  the  cities  and  the  countryside.     It  has  been 
estimated  that  about  one -third  of  all  the  inhabitants  died  during  this 

period  of  hunger,   war  and  pestilence.     In  certain  regions    oi  the  country, 

v 
such  as    Zemaitija  (Western  Lithuania),    population  losses  were  as  high 

as  two-thirds  of  the  total.     By  this  time  serfdom  and  oppression  of  the 

peasant  were  already  in  full  flower,   and  in  some  areas  uprisings  of 

peasants  were  occurring.      With  the  introduction  of  a  hired  army,    the 

burdens  of  taxation  and  of  services  to  the  state  were  put  completely  on 

the  peasantry  and  the  city  population,    leaving  the  bajorai  with  all  their 

privileges  and  no  duties.     But  the  city  population  was  impoverished  also. 

The  Jews,   who  were  formerly  money  lenders,   became  small  merchants 

and  tavern  keepers. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  century  some  improvement  in  commerce 
and  economic  life  in  general  began  to  be  noticeable.     Factories,    such  as 
ceramics  and  carpet-weaving  enterprises,   began  to  be  created  on  the 
estates  of  the  nobles.     The  most  common  enterprise,    however,   was  the 
alcohol  distillery,    usually  located  on  the  estates  of  the  nobility  and 
utilizing  serf  labor.     Attempts  by  some  of  the  more  enlightened  nobles 
to  create  industrial  enterprises  in  the  cities  largely  failed. 

From  1795,    until  1915,    practically  all  of  ethnographic  Lithuania  was 
under  Russian  rule.     At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  serfdom 
became  even  more  cruel  and  oppressive,    especially  in  the  estates  that 
now  passed  to  the  Russian  ownership.     Minor  peasant  uprisings  increased 
in  number  and,   m  1831,    culminated  in  a  full  scale  insurrection  in  which 
the  polonized  Lithuanian  nobles  participated  also,    though  largely  for 
political  reasons.    The  1863  uprising  in  Poland  and  Lithuania  did  not 
obtain  large  support  from  the  peasants,  and  this  had  important  results, 
for  the  Russian  administration,   wishing  to  further  divide  the  Lithuanian 
peasants  from  the  already  very  strongly  polonized  Lithuanian  nobles, 
carried  out  the  abolition  of  serfdom  with  measures  much  more  favorable 
to  the  peasantry  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  abolition  of  serfdom  in  Lithuania  proceeded  much  more  quickly 
than  elsewhere  in  the  Russian  Empire,   and,   by  1865,   it  was  essentially 
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completed,     All  peasants  were  freed  with  the  land;  even  the  former 
estate  serfs  who  did  not  own  land  were  given  small  plots.      The  buying-out 
rates  for  the  land  were  smaller  in  Lithuania.     Peasant  villages  retained 
certain  grazing  and  water  rights  on  the  lands  of  the  estates  (the  so-called 
servitudes)  which  they  usually  lost  as  a  result  of  emancipation  in  the 
rest  of  the  Empire. 

The  abolition  of  serfdom,   however,    did  not  solve  the  agricultural 
problems  of  Lithuania.      The  greater  part  of  the  lands  remained  with  the 
estates,    mostly  in  the  hands  of  polonized  Lithuanian  and  newly  arrived 
Russian  nobility,   and  the  rapidly  growing  peasant  population  in  the 
villages  did  not  have  enough  land  to  earn  its  livelihood.     This  was  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  the  strong  wave  of  emigration  from  Lithuania  into 
the  United  States  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century.     It  has  been  estimated  that  about 
20-25,  000  persons  yearly  emigrated  from  Lithuania,    mostly  younger 
peasants  in  search  of  a  livelihood. 

On  some  of  the  bankrupt  estates  the  Czarist  Government  attempted 
to  settle  Russian  colonists  from  the  interior  of  the  Russian  Empire,   but 
these  attempts  ended  largely  in  failure. 

The  industrial  development  which  the  Russian  Empire  experienced 
toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  largely  by-passed  Lithuania. 
Ethnographic  Lithuania  was  considered  to  be  a  border  region  which,    in 
case  of  war,   would  be  exposed  to  occupation  by  Germany,    and  therefore 
no  intensive  investment  in  industries  in  Lithuania  occurred,    in  contra- 
distinction to  a  comparatively  heavy  capital  investment  in  Latvia.     Even 
the  communications  net  was  kept  to  the  minimum  on  Lithuanian  territory, 
and  the  few  highways  and  railroads  that  were  built  served  strategic 
purposes  only,     The  larger  border  towns,    such  as  Kaunas,    were  fortified 
and  vegetated  as  garrison  towns.      Others,   like  Vilnius,    stagnated  as 
administrative  and  local  trade  centers.      Town  population  remained  largely 
foreign:    the  bureaucracy  was  largely  Russian;  labor  in  the  larger  towns 
was  mostly  Polish  and  Russian;  while  practically  all  trade  was  in  Jewish 
hands. 

However,    some  privately  developed  industries  were  established  in 
Lithuania,    utilizing  largely  raw  materials  and  fuel  brought  in  from 
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Germany,   and  employing  German  capital,    supervisors  and  skilled  per- 
sonnel.    Such  were  the  iron  works  producing  locks  and  other  minor  iron 
goods  in  Kaunas,   and  the  large  leather  tanneries  in  Siauliai.     Both  of 
these  industries  worked  partly  for  Russian  army  requirements,   and 
partly  for  the  markets  of  the  Russian  Empire,     The  role  of  industry  in 
Lithuania  was,   however,    insignificant,    even  when  compared  to  neighboring 
prewar  Latvia. 

The  position  of  the  peasants  in  Lithuania  improved  somewhat  after 
the  1905  revolution.     Tax  arrears  incurred  from  land  buying-out  taxes 
were  abolished,   and  peasants  were  allowed  to  split  up  their  villages  and 
settle  on  separate  farmsteads,,     This  splitting  up  of  villages  was  well 
advanced  in  the  Suvalkija  region  of  Lithuania  (the  left  bank  of  the  Nemunas 
river)  and  was  begun  m  certain  other  locations,   but  until  the  First  World 
War  only  a  small  number  of  separate  farmsteads  were  established*     The 
problem  of  population  pressure  remained  unsolved  and  emigration  con- 
tinued,   especially  to  the  United  States.     Improvements,   however,   were 
noted  in  agricultural  techniques  through  the  introduction  of  better  methods; 
in  the  distribution  and  trading  of  agricultural  produce,  and  in  the  obtaining 
of  credit  through  the  establishment  of  agricultural  cooperatives.     But  all 
these  improvements  were  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  First  World  War. 

The  period  of  the  First  World  War,   the  German  occupation  of  the 
country,   and  the  wars  for  Lithuanin  Independence  which  were  fought 
with  the  Bolsheviks,    the  Bermondt-Avalov  troops  (composed  of  remnants 
of  Russian  and  German  armies),   and  the  Poles,   wrought  great  damage  to 
the  Lithuanian  economy,     Direct  damage  to  buildings,   fields,   and  live- 
stock was  considerable.     In  addition,   the  country  suffered  heavily  from 
requisitions  made  by  the  armies;  from  contributions  in  kind  pressed  out 
of  the  country  during  the  period  of  German  occupation;  and  from  various 
changes  in  the  currency  which  wiped  out  the  savings  of  the  population. 

During  the  period  of  independence,    the  country  retained  its  basically 
agrarian  character.     An  overwhelmingly  large  part  of  the  population 
(about  76  per  cent)  lived  off  agriculture,,     Industry,   trade,    communica- 
tions and  the  professions  comprised  the  remaining  24  per  cent.      The 
city  population  remained  small,   and  foreign  ethnic  elements  predominated 
in  it.     A  land  reform  was  instituted  which  somewhat,   although  not  com- 
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pletely,   alleviated  the  population  pressure,     The  majority  of  landed 
estates  were  parcelled  out  and  Lithuania  became  a  nation  of  small  and 
middle-sized  farmstead  holders.     Agricultural  production,    especially  in 
the  dairy  and  animal  husbandry  fields,   was  considerably  improved  over 
that  of  the  prewar  period,     More  modern  methods  of  land  cultivation 
were  introduced  and  the  productivity  of  labor  increased.      But  most  in- 
dustries were  producing  largely  for  a  limited  home  market,    except  those 
in  food  processing,   which  produced  largely  for  export.     Lack  of  mineral 
resources  forced  the  country  tooconcentrate  on  light  industries,   among 
which  textiles,   lumber  and  food  processing  enterprises  predominated. 
The  economic  development  of  the  country  was  financed  principally  from 
the  generally  favorable  balance  of  trade  rather  than  by  means  of  borrowed 
capital.      The  standard  of  living  of  all  classes  of  the  population  showed 
a  rising  trend.      The  State  took  an  important  part  in  economic  development, 
but  private  initiative  was  not  hampered. 

The  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania  in  June,    1940,   brought  about 
radical  changes  in  the  economy  of  the  country.     Industrial  enterprises 
and  financial  institutions  were  nationalized,   i,e,  ,    put  under  state  con- 
trol,    A  radical  land  reform  was  proclaimed  and  the  institution  of  state 
farms  (sovkhozes)  started.      Consumer  goods  disappeared  from  the 
stores  and  shortages  of  food  in  the  cities  began.     Devaluation  of  the 
national  currency,   the  Litas,   in  terms  of  the  rubles  brought  great  finan- 
cial loss  to  the  population.      These  changes  in  the  country's  economy 
were  largely  left  intact  throughout  the  German  occupation  of  the  country 
(1941-1944).    German  supervisory  personnel  were  installed  in  industrial 
enterprises  and  on  the  larger  farms,   and  the  country  suffered  heavily 
from  the  contributions  exacted  for  the  German  war  economy.     Strict 
rationing  was  instituted  and  black  rrtarket  Activities  flourished  during 
this  period.     In  addition,   an  important  part  of  the  economically  active 
population- -namely  the  Jews --were  killed,   and  a  smaller  part  of  tne 
population  was  sent  as  laborers  into  Germany  to  work  in  war  industry. 

The  second  Soviet  occupation,   which  betfan  in  1944,   found  the 
economy  of  the  country  in  a  shambles.     The*reconstruction  of  industry 
and  the  integration  of  Soviet  Lithuania  into  the  economic  system  of  the; 
Soviet  Union  according  to  socialist  precepts  began  almost  immediately, 
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After  a  short  period  of  respite,  the  -whole  of  agriculture  was  forced  into 
kolkhozes  and  sovkhozes.     The  already  nationalized  and  the  newly  con- 
structed industries,    especially  in  the  branches  of  metal  working,   mach- 
inery construction  and  textiles,   which  utilized  Russian  raw  materials 
and  the  Lithuanian  labor  force,   began  to  produce  great  quantities  of  goods 
for  the  ail-Union  markets.     The  majority  of  the  economically  active 
population  now  earns  its  livelihood  in  kolkhozes  and  sovkhozes.     In  the 
cities  there  are  a  large  number  of  newly  arrived  Russians  who  occupy 
the  higher  posts  in  the  administration  and  in  industry.     The  lower  posi- 
tions are  filled  with  Lithuanians.     As  the  older  Lithuanian  intelligentsia 
and  professional  people  have  largely  perished,   the  lack  of  trained  person- 
nel  in  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  economy  is  considerable.      The  standard  of 
living  in  Lithuania  appears  to  have  sunk  to  the  low  all- Union  level.     Low 
real  returns  for  agricultural  labor  in  the  kolkhozes  and  industries  does 
not  encourage  high  productivity  on  the  part  of  the  workers. 
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INDUSTRY  IN  INDEPENDENT  LITHUANIA 

During  the  1919-1922  period,   the  industry  of  the  young  Lithuanian 
State  was  influenced  mainly  by  the  following  more  or  less  permanent 
factors:  1)  absence  of  natural  raw  materials  needed  for  the  creation  of 
a  base  of  heavy  industry:  2)  peculiar  regional  conditions  resulting  from 
the  development  of  local  industries  in  Lithuania  when  the  country  formed 
an  integral  part  of  the  former  Russian  Empire;  3)  the  ravages  of  World 
War  I  and  of  the  German  occupation  of  1915-1918;  and  4)  Lithuania's 
struggle  for  independence  and  the  difficult  problems  of  the  financial  and 
administrative  organization  of  the  state  which  had  to  be  solved  before  the 
economy  could  function  in  a  satisfactory  manner.     When  conditions  "normal- 
ized" by  the  end  of  1922,    Lithuanian  industry  had  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
political  fact  that  it  was  located  and  operating  in  a  small,    independent 
state  with  relatively  limited  market  demand,    instead  of  as  part  of  the 
Russian  Empire,    in  which  broader  markets  for  metal  and  leather  products 
produced  on  Lithuanian  soil  had  formerly  been  found. 

At  the  end  of  1922,    after  the  new  monetary  unit,   the  Litas,   was 

proclaimed  by  the  law  of  August  18,    1922,    the  situation  of  the  Lithuanian 

2 


industry  was  as  follows 


Table   1 


zr-    j     r  t   j      4.  Number  of  Number  of  Mechanical 
Kind  of  Industry                                                                                                                ..           _   » 

1  Enterprises  Workers  Power(in  H.P.) 

Flax  and  hemp                                        12  115                              182 

Paper                                                           11  232                                53 

Wood                                                            20  309                              805 

Minerals                                                    16  251                              130 

Food  products                                      105  1,012                         2,372 

Chemicals                                                 11  302                              236 

Various  animal  products                  19  386                               380 

Various  enterprises                           53  597                         2,  284 

Total                                        247  3,204                        6,342 


Government  Gazette,    no.    103,    (1922),    as  cited  in  J.    Jakulis,    La 
Lithuanie  Restaurge  (Louvain:  Librairie  Rene  Fonteyn,    1932),    p.    148. 

Z.    Dusnickis,    in  Lietuvos  Ukis,   no.    6-7  (Kaunas,    1928),    p.    185, 
cited  in  Jakulis,     p.    92. 
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From  the  above  table,   the  nature  of  Lithuanian  industry  at  this 
early  period  can  be  discerned.     Especially  notable  are  the  smallness  of 
the  enterprises,   with  an  average  of  12.  5  workers  per  enterprise,    and  the 
relatively  small  (25.  5  H.  P.  )  amounts  of  mechanical  power  employed  per 
enterprise.     These  characteristics  changed  only  little  throughout  the 
period  of  independence,    although  Lithuanian  industry  later  expanded  in  the 
number  of  enterprises,    in  the  variety  of  products  produced,    and  the 
number  of  workers  employed.     The  basic  characteristics  of  Lithuanian 
industry  remained  the  same,   due  to  two  factors:  1)  Lithuanian  industry-- 
especially  that  portion  of  it  which  was  working  on  imported  raw  materials -- 
could  not  compete  with  foreign  industries  producing  the  same  kinds  of 
goods  for  world  markets  and  was  forced  to  concentrate  mostly  on  the 
requirements  of  the  domestic  ma    \  *  ■:<■  fore  it  had  to  remain  small 

or  middle-sized;  2)  the  relative  expensiveness  of  imported  fuels  like  coal, 
oil  or  gasoline  and  the  relative  abundance  of  labor  in  Lithuania  did  not  act 
as  incentives  for  intensive  mechanization  of  productive  processes    --ex- 
cept where  the  nature  of  the  produ«  *  expre  --sly  demanded  it.     The  develop- 
ment of  industries  in  Lithuania  should  be  looked  at  with  the  above  con- 
siderations in  mind.     From  th«  rn  Clows  the  movement  toward  autarchy 
in  daily  consumption  items,   the     ns1   fcution  of  protective  tariffs  for 
industries  which  oth<  ewise  would  not  have  been  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves even  in  the  domestic  markets,    and  concentration  on  industries 
which,   by  basing  the"  products  on.  raw  materials  produced  inside  the 
country,    could  compete  more  favorably  with  the  products  of  other  countries 
(such  as  the  wood  and  food  products  industries,   for  instance).     Not- 
withstanding the  relatively  rapid  expansion  in  the  number  of  enterprises 
and  in  the  number  of  workers  employed,   which  was  due  mainly  to  the 
completely  inadequate  development  of  local  industries  for  the  requirements 
of  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  Lithuania's  existence  as  a  state,   the 
amount  of  industry's  share  in  the  national  income  did  not  increase  much, 
relatively,   during  the  1924-39  period.     Thus,    industry's  share  in  the 
national  income  in  1924  has  been  estimated  to  have  been  136,  200,  000 
Litas,    or   10.7    per  cent  while  in  1939  (without,   however,    the  Klaipeda 
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3 

and  Vilnius  regions)  it  was  208,  500,  000  Litas,    or  16.  5  per  cent. 

The  industrial  plants  in  Lithuania  largely  maintained  their  small - 
sized,    almost  home -industry,    character.      It  is  more  proper  to  distinguish 
between  the  small  industrial  enterprises  and  the  actual  industrial  plants  in 
Lithuania.      The  former  employed  up  to  five  persons  and  a  minimum  of 
mechanical  power,    while  the  latter  included  factories  from  five  to  several 
hundred  workers.     This  distinction  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  reading 
the  official  Lithuanian  statistics  on  the  development  of  industry  during  the 
period  of  independence,    since  sometimes,   by  putting  together  the  small 
industrial  enterprises  with  the  larger  industrial  plants,   the  actual  increase 
in  Lithuania's  industrialization  is  misrepresented  by  various  writers. 

To  illustrate  the  disparity  in  numbers  of  industrial  enterprises  for 

which  state  licenses  were  required  and  the  growth  of  the  number  of 

4 
industrial  plants  in  Lithuania  see  Table  2  on  the  following  page.        In 

regard  to  the  number  of  workers  listed  in  the  above  table  it  has  to  be 

noted  that  the  numbers  of  given  pertain  to  the  summer  m  onths  and  thus  are 

larger  than  during  the  winter  months  by  some  3,  500-5,  000  workers 

because  of  the  seasonal  character  of  certain  industries,    such  as  peat 

5 
cutting  and  the  stone  and  clay  industries,   for  instance. 

Generally,    Lithuanian  industry  shows  a  growth  in  the  number  of  enter- 
prises,   in  the  number  of  workers  employed,    in  the  size  of  the  enterprises 
themselves  and  in  their  mechanization.     This  growth  of  industry  was  hardly 
disturbed  at  all  by  the  world  economic  depression.     This  was  mainly  due  to 
the  small  development  of  the  industrial  base  of  the  country  during  the  early 
twenties.     Therefore,    industry  continued  to  grow  during  the  depression  period, 
but  at  a  slower  rate,    and  its  production  was  slowed  down  somewhat.    Although 
Table  3  shows  well  the  pattern  of  growth  in  the  various  branches  of  industry 
and  in  the  numbers  employed,   the  following  observations  might  make  the 
picture  clearer.    The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  industry  and  crafts 


3 

Ostland  In  Zahlen,   p.    120,    on  the  basis  of  data  from  the  Lithuanian 

Stati stic al  Bureau. 

4 
Lithuanian  Statistical  Yearbook,    1938  (Kaunas:  Central  Bureau  of 

Statistics,    1938),   pp.    165-187.    (Henceforth  cited  as  L.  S.  Y.  ,    1938.) 

5 
Figures  in  L.  S.  Y.  ,    1938,    p.    165,   for  example  show  this  kind  of 

pattern. 
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time  of  the  1923  census  was  94,731   or  6.43  per    cent,  of  the  total 

6 
ion  of  2,170,616.        Of  this  number,   it  has  been  estimated  that 

bout  three-fburths  were  engaged  in  various  crafts  while  only  one-fourth 

7 
engaged  in  industry*        There  were  no  subsequent  censuses  in 

auania  (which  would  have  covered  completely  the  occupations  of  the 

population),   but  estimating  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in 

ndustry  and  crafts  in  1939,  before  the  loss  of  the  Klaipeda  territory,   we 

arrive  at  the  figure  of  about  112,600  persons,   which,    in  the  opinion  of 

present  writer,   would  represent  the  lowest  limit  of  ihe  number  of 

o 

persons  engaged  in  industrial  work  and  crafts  in  1939°         This  estimate 
probably  is  biased  on  the  low  side,    although  its  approximate  accuracy 
is  supported  by  two  factors,   namely:  the  number  of  workers  engaged  in 
industry  between  1927  and  1939  increased  by  13,  853  (in  plants  hiring 
or  more  workers);  and  the  number  of  persons  living  in  localities 
2,000  or  more  inhabitants --where  industries  were  generally 
located- -increased  by  about  147,  600  or  by  only  about  3.  2  per  cent  from 
1923  to  1939.  9 

Together  with  the  increase  in  the  total  number  of  plants  employing 
more  than  five  workers  from  1,013  in  1927  to  the  peak  of  1,431  in  the 
summer  of  1938,   the  size  of  the  plants  tended  to  increase  also.     From 
18,5  workers  per  plant  in  1927,   the  average  rose  to  24.5  workers  per 
plant  in  the  summer  of  1938.     Mechanization  of  the  plants  proceeded 
more  slowly.     According  to  a  Report  of  the  Lithuanian  Chambc  r  of 
Commerce,   Industry  and  Crafts,    published  in  1938  (this  report  will 
be  cited  as  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce),   the  relative  number 
of  plants  employing  mechanized  power  rose  from  71.  2  per  cent  in  1931 


6L.S.  Y.  ,    1938,   p,    15. 


7 
F.   Kuerbs,    Die  Osteruopeaischen  Staaten  (Ztuttgart:  Ferdinand 
En.ke  Verlag,    1931),   p=   120.  --  — 

Q 

This   is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  relative  number  of 
gainfully  employed  persons  did  not  change  between  1923  and  1939  and 
that  the  percentage  of  people  employed  in  industry  and  crafts  remained 
the  same  during  the  period. 


9L.S.  Y.  ,   1938. 
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to  75.9    per  cent  in  1937.         (This  percentage  fell  again  in  the  summer  of 
1938,   when  it  became  72.9  per  cent.)  According  to  the  same  Report, 

the  amount  of  engine  power  utilized  in  plants  increased  from  93.8  H.  P. 

per  plant  in  1931  to  132.  3  H.  P.   in  1937,    and  the  total  energy  utilized  in 

12 
Lithuanian  industry  during  the  same  period  rose  by  18.7  per  cent. 

Great  numbers  of  the  so-called  industrial  undertakings  which,    in  1935 
were  required  by  law  to  take  out  industrial  licenses,   were  actually 
nothing  more  than  various  craft  shops  employing  one  or  two  workers 
and  not  utilizing  any  mechanical  power.     (They  were  the  so -designated 
categories  VIII  and  IX  of  the  industrial  establishments  which  mostly 
included  tailor  and  shoemaker  shops,    small  flour  mills,    small  cabinet- 
maker shops,    smith  shops  and  similar  enterprises,   the  total  number  of 

13 
which  in  1938  had  reached  over  11,  000. )        In  the  further  discussion  of 

industrial  development,    only  plants  which  employed  five  or  more  workers 

will  be  taken  into  consideration. 

A  policy  of  high  protective  tariffs  on  ready-made  goods  allowed 

the  establishment  of  factories  in  Lithuania  to  supply  the  local  market 

with  sugar,    rubber  products  and  textiles,   for  the  manufacture  of  which 

larger  factories  were  constructed.     On  the  other  hand,    the  specific 

duties  system,    which  was  applied  to  raw  material  imports  for  Lithuanian 

industry,   favored  development  of  production  even  during  the  years 

when  the  world  in  general  was  suffering  from  a  depression  and  when, 

therefore,   the  prices  of  raw  materials  utilized  by  Lithuanian  industries 

were  falling.     In  addition,   the  demand  for  industrial  goods  by  the 

Lithuanian  market  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  relatively  small 

amout  of  goods  turned  out,    and  this  favored  the  development  of  industry, 

even  during  the  period  of  world  depression  when  this  development 

14 
continued     but  at  a  slower  rate.         These  trends  are  illustrated  in  the 


Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,    p.    13. 

HL.S.  Y-,   1938,   p.   183. 

12 

Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,    p.    13. 

13L.S.  Y.,   1938,   pp.   188   90. 

14  v 

Anicetas  Simutis,    Economic  Reconstruction  of  Lithuania  After 

1918  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,    1942),    pp.    70-72. 
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following  index  series  where  the  industrial  production  index  of  Lithuania 
is  compared  to  that  of  the  world  during  the  1929-1939  period.     It  must 
be  stated,    however,    that  this  index  tends  to  favor  Lithuania,    as  the 
peak  for  the  world  was  reached  in  1929 ,   while  the  peak  for  the  Lithuanian 
cycle  was  reached  only  in  1931. 

The  Lithuanian  industrial  production  and  world  industrial  pro- 
duction indexes  for  the  1929-1939  period  were  as  follows: 

Table  4 
Year  Production  of  Lithuania*        World  Production/ 

1929  100  100 

1930  108.3  88- 3 
193.1             140.7  74.8 

1932  153,7  63=0 

1933  --  i  71.3 

1934  166,5  77.0 

1935  185.9  85.4 

1936  244.9  95.4 

1937  272,0  102.5 

1938  309,4  125.  8§ 

1939  354.2  128.7 


Based  on  the  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,    p,    25. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,    (Geneva:  League  of  Nations, 
June,    193~87T~ 

^No  data 

§ 
Statistical  Yearbook  (League  of  Nations,    1939-1940). 

(Table  cited  by  Simutis,   Reconstruction  of  Lithuania,    p,    7L) 

When  we  compare  the  above  indexes  after  conversion  into  the 

1932  base,   which  was  the  year  after  the  peak  year  of  1931  in  the  Lithuanian 

15 
business  cycle,   these  comparisons  appear  as  follows: 


15 

Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,    p.    26. 
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Table  5 

Year  Production  of  Lithuania  World  Production 

1929  65.1  158.7 

1930  70.5  140.2 

1931  91.5  118.7 

1932  100.0  100.0 

1933  --  113.2 

1934  108.3  122.2 

1935  120.9  135.6 

1936  158.9  151.6 

1937  176.9  162.7 

From  this  last  table  it  can  be  seen  that  the  depression,    which 
caused  a  relative  drop  in  world  industrial  production,    only  slowed  down 
Lithuanian  industrial  production  in  its  growth  (when  calculated  in  1929 
prices). 

For  an  illustration  of  the  relative  importance  of  production  in 
the  various  branches  of  Lithuanian  industry,   the  data  in  Table  6  is 
presented,    giving  the  growth  of  the  gross  industrial  production  value 
of  different  branches  of  Lithuanian  industry,    in  current  prices. 

Although  data  presented  in  this  table  comprise  only  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  aggregate  industrial  output  (because  the  rest,    according 
to  the  source,    do  not  comprise  methodologically  comparable  quantities), 
still,   it  is  held  that  they  indicate  the  weight  of  various  industrial  branches 
during  individual  years. 

As  the  data  in    Table  6  is  expressed  in  the  current  prices  of 
the  industrial  products,    it  does  not  indicate  the  actual  growth  of 
production  of  the  separate  industrial  branches.     During  this  period 
prices  had  fallen  by  about  one -half.     The  value  amounts  of  industrial 
production  in  1929  prices,    representing  the  actual  annual  value  growth 
of  the  branches  of  Lithuanian  industry,    are  given  in  Table  7. 

The  difficulty  in  discussing  the  general  trends  in  Lithuanian 
industry  during  the  period  of  independence  arises  from  the  fact  that 
these  trends  were  affected  to  a  considerable  extent  by  various  factors 
which  were  working  at  the  same  time  and  at  cross  purposes.      Thus, 
for  instance,    the  trend  of  almost  constant  growth  which  can  be  discerned 
in  Lithuanian  industry  in  general  is   actually  due  to  a  greater  development 
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of  certain  industrial  branches  during  some  years  when  other  branches 
were  already  suffering  from  economic  depression.      Thus,    establishment 
of  one  or  two  larger  factories,    like  meat-processing  plants  or  sugar 
factories,    weighed  heavily  in  such  a  small  industrial  complex  and  added 
considerably  to  industrial  production,    which  actually  could  have  been 
slowed  down  by  depression.      Again,    the  various  branches- -as  can  be 
seen  from  the  tables    given --continued  their  expansion  without  interruption, 
while  others  fluctuated  considerably,   not  only  because  of  fluctuations 
of  the  internal  market,    but  because  of  the  changes  in  the  export 
conditions  for  the  products  of  Lithuanian  industry,    e.  g.  ,    bacon,    butter, 
and  lumber. 

The  development  and  working  out  of  the  general  economic 
depression  in  Lithuanian    industry  was  affected,    too,    by  the  mainly 
agrarian  character  of  the  country.     A  great  number  of  promotions  of 
new  industries  which  took  place  in  Lithuania  could  be  partly  explained 
by  the  very  low  level  of  the  initial  industrial  development  and  the  pro- 
tective tariffs.      This  occurred,    for  instance,    in  the  sugar  industry  and 
in  bacon  processing,    which  formerly  were  completely  lacking,    while 
rubber  goods  production  and  the  development  of  the  textile  industry 
occurred  due  to  tariff  protection  imposed  on  foreign  textiles  and  rubber 
goods.     An  additional  factor  explaining  both  the  fluctuations  and  growth 
was  the  great  weight  which  the  processing  of  agricultural  products 
carried  in  Lithuanian  industry.      Thus,    for  instance,   when  domestic 
harvests  were  low  or  when  the  demand  for  Lithuanian  food  products 
fell  in  foreign  markets,    as  occurred  in  1934,    the  industrial  processing 
of  these  products  fell  off  sharply,    thus  greatly  affecting  total  industrial 
production  indexes. 

The  divergent  development  of  the  Lithuanian  industries  in  the 
1929-37  period  can  be  summarized  by  division  of  industrial  branches 
into  the  following  three  groups:   1)  the  first  group,    in  which  development 
was  most  rapid,    consisted  of  the  textile,    clothing  and  footwear  industries. 
After  1929,    the  production  of  textiles  rose  by  more  than  five  times,    while 


The  above  discussion  is  based  on  Report  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,    pp.    28-30;  Simutis,    pp.    70-72. 
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the  production  of  clothing  and  footwear  rose  by  four  times^  2)  the  second 
group  consists  of  electrical  works.,   food  products  industry,    metal  and 
machinery  industries,    stone  and  clay  industry,   peat  extraction  industry, 
and  leather  industry.     These  branches  more  than  doubled  their  production 
after  192  9;  3)  in  the  third  group  belong  the  lumber  and  wood  industry,    paper 
and  printing  industry,    and  the  chemical  industry,    production  of  which  grew 
by  at  least  50  per  cent  to  75   per  cent  after  1929. 

Presentation  of  a  complete  series  of  indexes  or  of  other  production 
figures  which  would  give  a  picture  of  the  continuous  development  of  Lithu- 
anian industries  from  1918  to  1940  was  made  impossible  by  the  absence  of 
data  during  the  1918-1923  period  and  again  after  March,    1939,    when  the 
industrially  important  Klaipeda  region  was  no  longer  included  in  Lithuanian 
industrial  production  statistics. 

To  illustrate  the  relative    importance  of  the  various  industries  in 
Lithuania  and  their  utilization  of  the  country's  manpower  and  resources, 
Table  8  is  presented  on  the  following  page  in  the  order  of  the  gross  pro- 
duction value. 

In  the  Foodstuffs  and  Allied  Goods  industry  the  following  were  the 
most  important  types  of  enterprises:  grain  mills,    meat  and  canned  goods 
factories,    dairies,    sugar  factories --of  which  there  were  three  just  before 
the  occupation  of  Lithuania;   spirit  distilleries,    beer  breweries,   tobacco 
and  cigarette  factories.      The  general  trend  in  this  industry  was  one  of 
rapid  expansion,    due  to  the  State's  attempt  to  expand  and  to  utilize  fully 
the  agrarian  base  of  the  Lithuanian  economy. 

The  textile  industry  developed  considerably  during  the  period  of 
independence,   partly  because  of  the  establishment  of  factories  processing 
flax  and  hemp  grown  in  Lithuania,    partly  because  of  the  establishment  of 
plants  for  spinning  and  weaving  cotton  and  wool  goods  for  local  consumption. 
This  rise  of  the  textile  industry  was  promoted  by  a  protective  tariff  policy 
and  by  the  import  license  system,    which  were  introduced  in  the  1931-1934 
period.     Most  of  the  enterprises  were  engaged  in  flax  treatment  and  linen 
weaving.     Preparation  of  other  textiles --spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton 
and  of  wool,    and  weaving  of  silk- -had  grown  more  than  the  flax  industry 


17 

Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,   pp.    36-59. 
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because  they  were  serving  the  local  markets  to  a  greater  degree  while 
flax  was  prepared  mostly  for  export. 

The  timber  industry,    which  included  furniture -making  and  plywood 
production,    mostly  consi  sted     of  saw  mill  operations,    preparing  lumber 
for  domestic  and  export  purposes.     Domestic  and  imported  Russian  timber 
was  processed  and  then  exported  as  sawed  lumber,   plywood  and  match 
straws. 

The  paper  and  printing  industry  was  composed  of  cellulose  and 
paper  factories,    of  cardboard  producing  plants,    of  printing  establishments 
and  book -binding  enterprises.     This  industry  had  one  of  the  slowest  rates 
of  growth  after  1929,   but  with  the  establishment  of  paper  factories  the 
domestic  demand  for  paper  could  be  covered  from  home  sources  and  a 
great  drop  in  paper  imports  resulted. 

The  clothing  and  footwear  industry  was  second  in  its  increase  after 
the  textile  industry.  Establishments  comprising  this  industry  consisted  of 
hosiery  and  knitted  wear  factories,   tailoring  establishments  and  leather 

and  rubber  footwear  factories.      This  industry,   too,    was  promoted  basically' 

18 
by  the  tariff  laws  of  October,   1931,    and  August,    1934. 

The  metal  and  machinery  industry,    in  comparison  to  prewar  years 
contracted  because  of  the  lack  of  export  markets,    which  the  Russian 
Empire  had  provided  before  the  first  World  War.     Establishments  had  to 
adjust  themselves  to  production  for  a  limited  market.     For  the  local 
market  they  produced  mostly  nails,    wire,    zinc -plated  sheet  iron,    agri- 
cultural implements,   household  utensils,    and  various  metal  wares  needed 
for  building  construction. 

The  chemical  industry  concentrated  on  match  production,    soap 
production,   production  of  fertilizers,    rubber  goods,    paints,    various 
technical  fats  and  turpentine,   pharmaceuticals  and  cosmetics.     Most  of 
these  enterprises  utilized  local  materials,    although  some  of  them  such  as 
the  rubber  goods  producers,    were  able  to  establish  themselves  only  because 
of  protective  tariffs. 


18 

Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,    p.    50. 
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The  leather,   hide  and  fur  industries  were  still  below  the  prewar 
level  of  production  in  certain  branches,    although  there  were  several  new 
bra.nches  established,    including  fur  processing,   the  bristle  industry  and 
leather -ware  manufacturing,   which  did  not  exist  in  the  prewar  period.      The 
industry  concentrated  mostly  on  sole -leather  and  chrome -leather  production 
and  processing,    and  on  footwear  manufacturing. 

The  stone  and  earth  and  peat  extraction  industries  were  largely 
seasonal--kilns  and  peat  extraction  enterprises  did  not  work  during  the 
winter  time.     In  the  stone  and  earth  industry  production  concentrated  on 
fabrication  of  glass  bottles,    sheet  glass,   bricks,    drainage  pipes,    etc. 
Plans  were  made  and  preparatory  work  begun  on  a  cement  factory  which 
would  have  been  able  to  supply  the  cement  requirements  of  the  Lithuanian 
economy,   but  Soviet  occupation  and  war  disrupted  its  completion.      The 
peat  industry  was  in  the  process  of  expansion  which  had  been  caused  by 
relatively  expensive  foreign  fuels  and  a  conscious  attempt  to  utilize  the 
abundant  home  resources  of  peat.    Several  factories --among  them  the  newly- 
built  sugar  factories --were  adapted  for  the  use  of  peat  as  fuel. 

Electricity  production  in  interwar  Lithuania  was  almost  exclusively 
based  upon  thermal  plants  which  served  the  larger  and  smaller  cities.     Lack 
of  central  power  stations  and  their  low  capacity  necessitated  establishment 
in  industrial  plants  themselves  of  local  power  production  for  their  own  use. 

The  development  of  the  country's    hydroelectric  power  resources  was 

19 
almost  absent,    mainly  due  to  lack  of  local  capital  for  its  development. 

Lithuanian  industry  was  mainly  concentrated  in  three  cities  and 

v 
their  immediate  environs:  Kaunas,    Siauliai  and  Klaipeda.     In  the  city  and 

district  of  Kaunas  there  were,    on  January  1,    1939,    450  plants  or  34.  2 

per  cent  of  all  industrial  plants  with  five  or  more  workers  in  Lithuania, 

with  a  total  of  15,  883  workers  or  41.  5  per  cent  of  all  industrial  workers. 

In  the  city  and  district  of  Klaipeda  there  were  151  plants  or  11.  4  per  cent 

of  all  industrial  plants,    with  9,  207  workers  or  24. 1  per  cent  of  the  total . 

v 
In  the  city  and  district  of  Siauliai  there  were  152  industrial  plants  or  11.  5 


19 

Above  discussion  is  based  on  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

pp.    36-59;  Simutis,    pp.    73-89;  Bendorius,   pp.    78-81;  F.   Kuerbs,   pp.    120-127; 

J.    D.    Viskanta,    "Data  on  Lithuanian  Industry,"  Lietuva  (April- June,    1953) 

pp.    134-137.  
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per  cent  of  the  total,    with  4,  077  workers  or  10„  7  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Thus,    57,  1  per  cent  of  all  Lithuanian  industrial  plants,    with  76.  3  per  cent 
of  all  industrial  workers  in  Lithuania,    were  concentrated  in  these  three 
cities.      The  greatest  growth  had  occurred  in  the  city  of  Kaunas  where,    in 
1929,   there  were  only  300  industrial  undertakings  with  6,762  workers.      By 
1939  the  number  of  industrial  establishments  had  grown  by  50  per  cent 
and  the  number  of  workers  had  doubled.     During  the  same  period  the  number 
of  industrial  establishments  in  Siauliai  had  remained  about  the  same  but  the 
number  of  workers  had  increased  by  over  25  per  cent.     In  Klaipeda  the 

number  of  industrial  establishments  had  diminished  but  the  number  of 

21 
workers  had  grown  by  about  50  per  cent.  The  city  of  Kaunas  had  shown 

the  greatest  absolute  and  relative  development  in  industrial  enterprises 

and  in  the  number  of  workers  employed  in  them. 

As  far  as  the  location  of  various  industrial  branches  is  concerned, 
in  Kaunas  there  were  concentrated:  metal  and  machinery  industry,    chemical 
industry  (the  production  of  rubber  goods  and  of  cosmetics);  glass  and  stone 
preparation  plants;  paper  industry;  various  textile  industries  such  as  wool 
and  cotton  spinning  and  weaving;  timber  sawmills;  furniture  manufacturing; 
processing  of  food  products  such  as  meat  and  dairy  products;  and  alcohol 
production. 

In  the  city  of  Klaipeda  were  concentrated  a  large  part  of  the  lumber 
industry,    including  preparation  of  lumber,    plywood  and  cellulose  production; 
a  textile  industry,    which  included  cotton  and  wool  spinning  and  weaving;  the 
production  of  artificial  fertilizers;  and  considerable  food  and  allied  products 
industry. 

In  Siauliai  there  were  concentrated  about  85  per  cent  of  the  Lithuanian 

leather  industry  (especially  tanning);  over  half  of  the  leather  footwear  industry: 

V 
and  bout  two-thirds  of  the  flax  treatment  industry.     Close  to  Siauliai  there 

was  the   second  sugar  factory  built  in  Lithuania  and  in  the  city  itself  there 
were  several  chocolate  and  other  sugar -ware  factories,    and  other  establish- 
ments for  the  preparation  and  processing  of  food  products. 


20L.S.Y.  ,   1938,   pp.    178-181. 


2  1 

L.  S.Y.  ,    1938,    pp.    178-181;  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

pp.    31-32.  —— 
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Other  large  centers  of  Lithuania  industry  were:  Panevezys,    in 
which  there  were  75  industrial  establishments  with  1,  616  workers  (Jan. 
1939),    and  which  included  the  largest  flour  mills,   various  flax  treatment 
enterprises  and  a  meat  canning  plant,   together  with  a  sugar  ref  inery; 
Marijampole,    with  55  enterprises  employing  920  workers  (Jan.    1939),    with 
the  first  Lithuanian  sugar  plant  and  several  large  sawmills;  Vilkaviskis,    in 
which  there  were  several  large  dairies,    a  bristle  factory,    and  an  under- 
clothing manufacturing  plant.     Other,    less  notable,    locations  were  Plunge 

and  Telsiai  with  the  largest  linen  weaving  plants,    and  Taurage  with  a 

22 
meat  packing  plant. 

The  development  of  industry  in  Lithuania  was  speeded  up  by  the 

creation  of  joint-stock  companies  and  the  investment  of  foreign  capital 

in  various  branches  of  it,    once  the  foreign  investors  had  realized  that  the 

internal  and  external  political  and  economic  conditions  of  Lithuania  had 

stabilized.     Thus,   the  number  of  joint-stock  companies  in  manufacturing 

rose  from  56  in  1928  to  88  in  1937,    and  their  share  capital  increased  from 

23 
69,  059,  000  Litas  to  110,  883,  000  Litas  during  the  same  period.  The 

amount  of  foreign  capital  invested  in  Lithuanian  industrial  enterprises 

reached  the  amount  of  47,  969,  000  Litas  by  1937,    which  constituted  43.  3 

per  cent  of  the  total  joint-stock  capital  invested  in  Lithuanian  industries. 

Foreign  capital  was  mostly  invested  in  electrical  works,    paper  industry 

and  chemical  industry.     Belgian  capital --about  35  per  cent  of  the  total-- 

established  and  owned  the  electricity  works  in  Kaunas  and  Petrasiunai; 

■j  - 
Swedish  capital- -about  11  per  cent  of  the  total  sum- -owned  the  Petrasiunai 

paper  factory  and  the  match  factories  of  Lithuania;  German  capital- -about 

23  per  cent  of  the  total- -owned  a  metal  working  plant  in  Kaunas  and  a 

cellulose  plant  m  Klaipeda;  Dutch  capital  consisted  of  about  10  per  cent 

24 
of  the  total  sum  invested. 

In  addition  to  foreign  capital  invested  in  the  Lithuanian  joint -stock 

industrial  enterprises,    about  15,  000,  000  Litas  were  invested  in  them  by 

the  Lithuanian  Government.     Most  of  it  went  into  the  meat  and  meat 


22 

Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,   pp.    31-32. 

?'3Ibid.  ,   pp.    32-33. 

24 
-Thid,^  pp.    32-3-3;  Viskanta,    Lietuva  (April -June,    1954),   p.    137. 
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products  processing  "Maistas"  Company  and  into  the  sugar  beet  processing 
"Lietuvos  Cukrus"  Company.     From  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that  the  share 
of  the  privately  owned  Lithuanian  capital  in  the  total  sum  of  share  capital 
invested  in  Lithuanian  industrial  enterprises  was  about  45  per  cent. 

In  1937,   the  share  capital  was  invested  mostly  in  the  food  products 
and  allied  goods  industries,    where  it  owned  21  enterprises  with  a  total  of 
27,  900,  000  Litas  capital.     Electrical  energy  production  was  the  next 
largest  field,    with  about  20,  000,  000  Litas  of  share  capital,   followed  by  the 
paper  industry  with  18,  900,  000  Litas  capital  and  the  metal  industry  with 
16,000,000  Litas  capital.     Lesser,   but  still  significant,    amounts  were 
invested  in  the  textile,    chemical,    clothing  and  footwear  industries.     Capital 

inflow  into  these  latter    fields  was  especially  increased  during  the  latter 

25 

part  of  the  Thirties. 

In  summary,    it  can  be  stated  that  Lithuanian  industry  had  shown  a 
healthy  growth  in  branches  which  had  a  natural  basis  for  development  in 
a  country  with  a  largely  agricultural  base  and  no  mineral  resources,    and 
which  had  only  a  limited  market  to  supply.      In  certain  manufactures  this 
growth  was  possible  because  of  increased  exports  and  because  of  the  govern 
ment  policy  of  achieving  autarchy  from  other  countries,    namely,    through 
establishment  of  protective  tariffs  which  fostered  the  growth  of  domestic 
industries.     The  rate  of  industrial  development  was  not  as  rapid,    and  the 
absolute  level  reached  was  not  as  high,    as  in  the  other  two  Baltic  countries. 
This  was  due  partly  to  the  relatively  low  level  of  industrial  development  in 
pre-World  War  I  Lithuanian  territory;  partly  to  the  unwillingness  of  the 
government  to  borrow  abroad  at  heavy  interest  rates;  partly  to  the  im- 
possibility of  floating  sizeable  internal  loans  which  hardly  could  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  population  in  any  case;  partly  because  of  the  lack  of  trained 
personnel  and  of  workers  in  fields  of  industrial  development.     Thus  1940, 
found  Lithuania  still  a  basically  agricultural  country  with  an  industry  which 
was  well  prepared  to  process  its  agricultural  production  for  domestic  con- 
sumption and  for  export,    but  to  supply  the  country  with  only  a  part  of  its 
other  daily  necessities. 


25 

Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,   pp.    33-35 
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INDUSTRY  IN  SOVIET  LITHUANIA 
A,    General  Development  and  Planning 

The  latest  data  available  on  the  status  of  Lithuanian  industrial 
enterprises  before  the  second  Soviet  occupation  are  from  September,    1941, 
after  the  Germans  had  already  occupied  Lithuania.      This  data,    illustrated 
in  Table  1  on  the  following  page,    includes  the  region  of  Vilnius,   but  not 
that  of  Klaipeda,    and  covers  only  those  establishments  which  were  under 
State,    Communal  or  Cooperative  (Artel)  control.      (The  latter  establish- 
ments were  instituted  by  the  Soviets  during  the  period  of  their  first 
occupation  of  Lithuania.  )    For  the  purpose  of  illustration,    July,    1938  data 
on  industrial  establishments  in  the  Lithuanian  territory  of  that  date  are 
included  in  the  table,    together  with  the  data  of  September,    1941. 

Breaking  down  the  gross  industrial  production  in  1939  (after    German 
annexation  of  the  Klaipeda  Territory),    we  find  that  the  food  products 
industry  produced  over  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  value,   the  textile  industry 
produced  about  12  per  cent,   the  clothing  and  metal  industries  about  7  per 

cent  each,    and  other  branches  even  smaller  shares  of  the  gross  value  of 

2 
industrial  production. 

During  their  withdrawal  from  Lithuania  in  the  summer  of  1944, 

the  Germans  attempted  to  destroy  the  more  important  industrial  plants, 

to  carry      away  their  machinery  into  Germany,    and  to  render  unusable 

machinery  which  could  not  be  transported  away.     Besides  this  kind  of 

destruction,   the  war  operations  themselves  wrought  great  damage  to 

several  cities  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Lithuanian  industry  was 

V 
concentrated.     Thus,    the  cities  of  Klaipeda  and  Siauliai  sustained  heavy 

damage.     Parts  of  Vilnius  were  destroyed  also.     Soviet  figures  on  the 

damage  done  to  the  Lithuanian  industry  through  war  operations,    dismantling, 

and  destruction  of  plants  by  the  Germans  state  that  about  2,  000  buildings 

of  industrial  establishments  were  destroyed,    including  56  electric  plants 


L.S.  Y.  ,    1938,    and  Lithuanian  Statistical  Office  data  for  1941  as 
cited  in  Ostland  in  Zahlen,    pp.   130-136.     Data  for  1938  do  not  include 
laundry  and  cleaning  establishments. 

2 
Ibid.,    p.    132,   for  1939  production. 
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Numerous  electromotors  were  either  carried  away  or  made  unusable; 

rolling  stock  of  the  railroads  and  almost  all  motor  vehicles  were  taken 

3 
away. 

Immediately  after  the  Soviet  occupation,    that  is,    during  the  1944- 

45  period,    production  even  of  those  enterprises  which  had  remained 

physically  capable  of  production  was  generally  at  a  standstill.     Absence 

of  transport  facilities  for  raw  materials  and  coal,    lack  of  electric  power, 

disorganization  of  workers  and  of  management,    kept  the  levels  of  production 

at  a  minimum.     From  the  figures  on  the  rise  in  industrial  production 

after  the  war,    as  given  by  the  Soviets,    it  has  been  possible  to  estimate 

that  the  1945  Soviet  Lithuanian  industrial  production  was  less  than  half 

of  the  industrial  production  during  the  independence  period.     It  was  less 

than  half  even  if  one  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 

concept  of  industrial  production  includes  practically  all  goods -producing 

economic  activities  (such  as  handicrafts,    etc.)  which  did  not   customarily 

4 
enter  into  the  calculation  of  the  prewar  Lithuanian  industrial  production. 

The  Fourth  Five  Year  Plan  was  introduced  into  Soviet  Lithuania 

in  1946  and  was  scheduled  to  run  until  1951.     Its  aim  was  to  expand  primary 

industries  already  in  existence  and  to  establish  new  ones  which  would 

assist  further  expansion  in  the  future.     Part  of  the  industries  developed 

were  put  under  direct  All -Union  administration  (including  factories  for 

the  building  of  tools,    machinery,   turbines  and  electrical  equipment).      The 

scheduled  development  of  industry  in  Soviet  Lithuania  over  the  1946-1950 

plan  period  was  to  be  financed  by  a  planned  capital  investment  of 

1,  540,  000,  000  rubles,    out  of  which  660,  000,  000  rubles  were  to  be  used 

in  developing  the  industrial  establishments  under  Republic  jurisdiction 

5 
and  880,  000,  000  rubles  for  establishments  under  Ail-Union  jurisdiction. 

The  amounts  assigned  to  the  development  of  the  industries  of  All- 

Union  importance  in  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  Republic  carry 


3 
Bol.  Sov     Ent.  ,    XXV,    p.    260. 

4 
News  from  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  (Oct.    1954),    p.    4. 

5Ibid. 
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special  significance.     As  the  products  of  these  industries  do  not  directly 
benefit  the  republic  in  which  they  are  produced,    but  are  still  included  in 
the  Soviet  reports  of  tremendous  local  industrial  increases,   they  tend  to 
bloat  these  production  indices  out  of  proportion,    especially  when  these 
indices  are  compared  to  prewar  industrial  production.     Thus,   the  in- 
clusion of  the  Ail-Union  industries  in  the  production  indices  of  the  Soviet 
Lithuanian  Republic  gives  a  picture   (in  itself  not  necessarily  a  true  one) 
of  the  total  production  effort  which  is  being  made  in  this  republic.     However, 
it  does  not  give  the  picture  of  the  part  of  the  effort  which  is  assigned  to 
benefit  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  Republic  exclusively.     In  other  words,   the 
fact  that  industrial  production  in  Lithuania  has  increased  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  population  of  the  republic  has  been  made  better 
off. 

To  illustrate  the  expansion  of  the  total  production  in  Soviet  Lithuania, 
table  2  illustrating  the  production  index  numbers  and  their  yearly  per- 
centage changes  has  been  computed,    basing  the  calculations  on  the  official 
Soviet  press  and  radio  announcements,    and  interpolating  some  of  the 
missing  official  figures  from  Soviet  announcements  of  the  fulfillment  and 
over -fulfillment  of  the  plans, 

The  following  qualifications  should  be  kept  m  mind  when  looking 
at  this  table:  a)  these  indices  are  for  total  All-Union  and  Republican 
industrial  production;  b)  the  prewar    base  year  of  1940  was  marked  by  a 
general  economic  disruption  caused  by  the  Soviet  occupation  and  the 
nationalization  policies  instituted  by  them,    so  that  the  actual  production 
figures  for  that  year  are  very  difficult,    if  not  impossible,   to  compute; 
c)  the  Soviets  include  in  the  indices  of  industrial  production  practically 
all  occupations  which  are  not  subsumed  under  agriculture  (e.g.   transport, 
handicrafts)  thus  making  the  postwar  and  prewar  production  indices  in 
Soviet  Lithuania  not  strictly  comparable. 


Data  for  this  table  calculated  from  various  announcements  in  the 
Soviet  press  and  radio,    using  as  base  the  table  on  industrial  production  of 
Soviet  Lithuania  as  given  in  News  From  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,    (Oct. 
1954),    p.    4,    which  also  used  Soviet  sources  ior  the  preparation  of  the 
table.     Some  figures  are  given  in  double  values  because  both  were  announced 
and  there  is  no  way  of  determining  the  absolute  correctness  of  one  figure. 
The  figure  given  by  a  more  authoritative  source  was  taken  as  more  correct 
and  included  in  the  series,    while  others  are  given  in  parentheses. 
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Table  2 


Year 


Rise  of  Total  Industrial  Production  in  Soviet  Lithuania 

(1940:100) 

%  increase  over 
previous  year 


Production  Index 


1945 

44 

1946 

69 

56.  8% 

1947 

over  100 

over  45.  0% 

1948 

134 

34.  0% 

1949 

167 

24.  6% 

1950 

187. 

5  (193. 

5) 

12,  3% 

1951 

240 

(232. 

5) 

24.  0% 

1952 

284 

18.  3% 

1953 

355 

25.  0% 

1954 

420 

18.  3% 

1955  (Plan) 

460 

9.  5%  (Plan) 

Together  with  the  tremendous  rise  in  absolute  industrial  pro- 
duction in  Soviet  Lithuania --as  reported  by  Soviet  sources --a  relative 
shift  into  industry  as  supplier  of  a  greater  part  of  the  total  product  of 
the  economy  was  occuring.     Thus,    the  relative  weights  of  industry  and 

agriculture  in  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  economy  were  reported  by  the  Soviet 

7 
press  to  be  as  follows: 


(date  reported) 


Table 

3 

Year 

Industry 

Agr 

iculture 

1945 

35% 

65% 

1946 





1947 



.  _  . 

1948 

46% 

54% 

1949 

46% 

54% 

1950 



_  _  _ 

1951 

50% 

50% 

1952 

56% 

44% 

1952 

61% 

39%     -v 

1953 

65% 

35% 

1954 

65% 

35% 

1955 

65.3% 

34.  7% 

(July  21,    1949) 

(May  30,    1951) 
(March  9,    1952) 
(End  of  the  year) 
(End  of  the  year) 
(Jan.    25,    1955) 
(July  20,    1955) 


Various  Soviet  publications 
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It  appears  from  the  Soviet  announcements  that  during  the  1946-1950 
period  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  reconstruction  and  expansion  of 
plants  which  had  already  existed  during  the  prewar  period.     A  number  of 
plants  were  reequipped  with  new  machinery,    smaller  plants  were  con- 
solidated and  larger  ones  further  expanded.     At  the  beginning  of  1949, 
the  Soviets  claimed  that  the  war  damage  suffered  by  the  food  processing 
industries  in  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  Republic  had  been  repaired,    and  that 
work  was  progressing  well  in  the  restoration  of  the  metal  working  industries. 
Constantly  occuring  references  in  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  press  and  radio 
point  to  the  acquisition  of  machinery  from  various  Union  Republics.     For 
instance,    it  was  claimed  that  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  light  industry  received 

more  than  10,  000,  000  rubles  worth  of  new  equipment  from  other  republics 

9 
during  1949. 

However,    during  the  period  of  this  relatively  rapid  reconstruction 
and  expansion  various  lags  and  inefficiencies  were  numerous  in  Soviet 
Lithuanian  industries.     For  instance,    it  was  stated  by  Eduardas  Ozarskis, 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Lithuanian  Communist  Party,   that  "at  times 
the  general  statistics  on  accumulations  in  excess  of  plan  conceal  large 
losses  of  individual  enterprises.     Unplanned  losses  for  only  nine  Ministries 
during  six  months  amounted  to  more  than  6,  000,  000  rubles.  "         The 
rapidly  developing  enterprises  raised  problems  of  efficient  control  and 
management  for  the  local  administrators.     Cumbersome  and  bureaucratic 
procedures  were  developing  in  the  plant  and  Ministry  office,    and  this  re- 
quired numerous  personnel  who  should  have  been  utilized  in  direct  pro- 
duction processes  at  the  plants.     Volume  of  output  was  emphasized  during 
the  period  instead  of  quality  and  assortment,    as  a  result  of  which,    "ware- 
houses are  cluttered  with  unnecessary  products,   while  needed  items  are 


Q 

Paleckis  speech  to  the  U.S.S.  R.    Supreme  Soviet,    Pravda, 


March  12,   1949. 


'Pravda,    July  29,    19  50. 
10Izvestia,   Feb.    16,   1949. 
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not  produced  at  all  or  are  imported  from  elsewhere."         Difficulties  in 
supplying  Soviet  Lithuanian  industries  with  required  raw  materials  were 
mentioned  by  the  press.     It  appears  that  the  process  of  distribution  was 

especially  inefficient  at  first.     However,    during  the  latter  part  of  the  plan 

12 
period,    improvement  in  the  situation  was  claimed.  During  the  1946-1950, 

period  the  electric  power  situation  remained  unsatisfactory,    according  to 

the  Soviet  press.     Improvement  of  the  situation  had  to  await  institution  of 

13 
the  Fifth  Five  Year  Plan,    which  was  scheduled  to  run  from  1951  to  1955. 

On  the  whole  the  Fifth  Five  Year  Plan  goals  for  the  Soviet  Lithuanian 

Republic  were  not  made  public.     Only  scraps  of  information  began  to  leak 

out  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  plan  had  already  been  proclaimed.      The 

general  provisions  of  the  Plan    as  applied  to  industrial  development  in 

Lithuanian  were  stated  to  be  as  follows:  increase  of  2  to  2,  5  times  in  the 

production  of  electric  power;  construction  of  a  large  hydroelectric  plant 

on  the  Nemunas  River,    at  Kaunas;  further  development  of  shipbuilding; 

the  manufacture  of  turbines,    electric  machinery  and  machine  tools; 

construction  of  a  superphosphate  plant;  an  increase  in  the  catch  of  fish 

14 
by  290  per  cent  over  the  1950  level.  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 

Ministers  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic,    Mecys  M.    Gedvilas,    stated  further 

that  at  the  end  of  this  Five  Year  Plan  the  level  of  industrial  output  in 

Soviet  Lithuania  was  to  be  double  that  of  1950  and  that  the  output  of  the 

metal-processing  industry  was  to  increase  almost  four  times.      The 

15 
output  of  peat  was  to  be  almost  doubled  as  compared  with  1950.         Several 

new  large  factories  in  the  Republic  were  scheduled  to  be  built  during  this 

1951-55  plan  period.     Gedvilas  mentions  plans  to  build  canned  goods 

factories,    a  new  sugar  refinery  in    the  Kedainiai  rayon,    a  large  flax 


UIbid.  ,    June  23,   1949. 

12 

Pravda,    July  29,    1950. 

13Ibid.  ,    June  17,   1950. 

14Ibid.  ,   Oct.   12,   1952. 

15 

Izvestia,    Sept.    16,    1952. 
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"kombinate"  in  Panevezys,    a  silicate  brick  plant,    a  consumer  electric 
goods  plant  in  Vilnius,    and  numerous  kolkhoz  electrostations  in  various 
localities.     He  further  mentions  the  necessity  of  building  a  plant  in  the 
Republic  for  manufacturing  small  rolled  steel,    so  as  to  meet  more 
efficiently  the  increasing  needs  of  the  republic  industries  for  small- 
section  steel. 

In  general  it  appears  that  this  1951-55  plan  as  applied  to  Soviet 
Lithuania  is  more  of  a  continuation  of  the  previous  1946-1950  plan  than  an 
embarkation  upon  a  new  course.     At  the  present  time  this  plan  is  drawing 
to  a  close,    but  data  on  its  actual  achievements  are  not  available.     From 
the  yearly  achievement  reports  which  appear  in  the  Soviet  Lithuanian 
press  it  is  possible  only  to  draw  some  inferences  about  the  kinds  of  goods 
being  produced  in  the  Republic.     Thus,    for  instance,    in  enumerating  the 
achievements  of  Soviet  Lithuanian  industry,   the  following  items  were 
mentioned  in  the  press  as  being  in  production:  steam  turbines,    metal  cutting 
lathes  and  other  metal  working  machinery,    electro -motors,    electric 

meters,    electric  armatures,    control  boards ,    cement,    phonographs  and 

17 
bicycles.  None  of  these  items  were  produced  in  prewar  Lithuania. 

The  difficulties  of  estimating  the  actual  output  of  Lithuanian 
industries  during  the  Soviet  period  are  very  great,    because  of  the  juggling 
of  the  base  upon  which  the  Soviet  calculations  are  based.     Sometimes  they 
announce  percentages  based  upon  1940,    sometimes  upon  1945  (especially 
when  the  achievements  are  modest).     Sometimes  they  even  make  comparisons 
with  1950 --which  is  a  year  whose  production  data  are  extremely  scanty. 
No  historical  production  series  for  the  various  branches  of  industry 
could  be  established  because  of  this  lack  of  data  and  the  inconsistency  of 
the  information  available.     Even  percentage  comparisons  as  cited  by  the 
Soviets  lose  their  meaning  (assuming  that  they  themselves  contain  a 
sizeable  amount  of  truth)  when  they  are  juggled  around  on  different  bases. 

Table  4  on  the  following  page  illustrates  the  Soviet  Lithuanian 


Ibid. 


17Tiesa,    Aug.    6,   1954. 
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industrial  production  goals  for  1950,    and  the  reported  achievements  of 

certain  areas  of  production,    as  compared  to  prewar  production  and  the 

1 8 
Soviet  plan  for  1941. 

No  Data  on  the  fulfillment  of  the  plans  in  S  oviet  Lithuanian  industry- 
after  1952  was  available  at  the  moment  of  the  present  writing.     Some  data 

are  available  on  Lithuanian  food  production  and  processing  industries  as 

19 
is  illustrated  in  Table  5  on  the  following  page. 

Tables  4  and  5,    it  is  submitted,    present  the  true  picture  of  the 
lack  of  any  comparable  data  which  would  describe  the  actual  levels  of 
production  in  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  industry. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,   the  constant  complaints  made 
by  various  Party  and  Administration  officials  about  the  numerous  lags 
and  inefficiencies  in  the  Lithuanian  industries,   together  with  complaints 
of  the  consumers  on  the  poor  quality  of  goods  produced,    and  criticisms 
appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the  press  about  malpractices  in  the  plants, 
lack  of  worker  discipline,    law -breaking  and  maladministration  of  plant 
officials,    are  more  indicative  of  the  true  conditions  in  the  Soviet  Lithuanian 
industries  than  the  above  incomplete  statistics. 

B.    Resource  Development 

The  local  resources  of  Soviet  Lithuania  appear  to  be  in  the  process 
of  development.     These  resources  are:  peat,    phosphates,    limestone  for 
Portland  cement  production,    various  sands  and  clays  for  brick  and  tile 
production,    and  hydroelectric  potential. 

1.    Peat 

In  193  9,   the  amount  of  peat  produced  in  Lithuania  was  said  to  be 
106,  300  tons.     However,    other  sources  report  peat  production  to  have 
been  290,  000  tons  during  the  same  year.     This  latter  figure  probably 


1  8 

Data  for  the  table  is  from  News  From  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain 

(Oct.  ,    1954)  p.    9;  Ostland  in  Z  ahlen;  and  various  Soviet  publications. 

1  9 

Some  data  as  compiled  are  inconsistent  with  reported  prewar 

figures  because  the  Soviets  reported  it  in  that  manner.     Sources:  News 

from  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  (Oct.  ,    1954),   p.    13;  Ostland  in  Z  ahlen; 

and  various  Soviet  publications 

Ostland  in  Z ahlen,   p.    134. 
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2  1 

inc hides  peat  produced  by  private  sources  for  their  own  use.  In  addition 

to  the  utilization  of  peat  as  a  local  fuel  and  as  fuel  for  thermal  electric 
stations,    it  is  being  more  and  more  widely  employed  as  soil  improved 
and  as  bedding  for  cattle.     According  to  Soviet  press  reports,    peat 
extraction  has  been  largely  mechanized.     In  fact,   there  is  a  plant  in 

Vilnius  which  specializes  in  the  assembly  of  peat  extraction  aggregates 

22 

with  a  capacity  of  50  such  aggregates  yearly.  According  to  Soviet 

Lithuanian  estimates,   there  are  in  the  republic  some  400,  000,  000  tons 

23 

of  dried  peat  reserves.  Estimates  of  the  peat  reserve  from  other, 

non-Soviet  sources  range  between  120,  000--180, 000   hectares  of  ripe 

peat  bogs,    with  a  total  dried  peat  reserve  of  between  265,  000,  000  to 

24 
450, 000, 000  tons. 

2.    Phosphates 

Natural  phosphates  are  available  in  Soviet  Lithuania  and  are  used 
for  soil  fertilization  after  conversion  into  superphosphates.      Before  the 
war  there  existed  a  "Union"  superphosphate  plant  in  Klaipeda,    which 
was  heavily  damaged  during  the  war.     After  the  war  it  was  apparently 

reconstructed,    expanded,    and,    according  to  Soviet  press  reports,    it  is 

25 
currently  in  production.  The  name  of  the  plant  is  now  "Artojas,  "  and 

its  yearly  production  capacity  is  given  as  90,  000  tons  of  superphosphate 

mineral  fertilizer.  The  prewar  (1937)  production  of  the  same  plant  is 


2  1 

Davydovas,    Reports  of  the  Commission  for  the  Study  of  the 

Economic  Reconstruction  of  Lithuania  (Boston,    lVbl). 
22Tiesa,    July  1954. 

23  y  v 

K.    Dauksas,    "Durpiu  naudojimo  per  spek;  tyvos,  "  Zinynas, 
Lietuvos  T.  S.  R.    Mokslu  Akademija,    1(1947),    pp.    177-178. 

24 

Davydovas,    Commission  of  Econ.    Reconstr.    of  Lithuania,    gives 

the  lower  figure  while  George  Kazakov,    Soviet  Peat  Resources  (New  York: 

East  European  Fund  Inc.  ,    1953)  p.    15.  ,    cites  the  higher  figure. 

25Tiesa,    Nov.   11,    1952. 

26 

V.    Vazalinska^,    "The  Agriculture  of  Soviet  Lithuania  During 

the  Period  1946-1950,  "  Zinynas,    I  (1947),    pp.    140-159. 
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27 

given  as  43,  000  tons  a  year.  The  goal  of  superphosphate  fertilizer 

for  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  kolkhozes  and  sovkhozes  in  1951  was  set  by  the 

28 
Lithuanian  Communist  Party  at  128,  000  tons.  According  to  Radio 

Vilnius,   Antanas  Snieckus,    Deputy  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.   Supreme  Soviet  and 

First  Secretary  of  the  Lithuanian  Communist  Party,    stated  that  an 

additional  superphosphate  plant  is  scheduled  to  be  constructed  in  Soviet 

29 
Lithuania,   but  that  its  construction  will  not  start  before    1955. 

3.    Limestone  and  Construction  Materials 

Another  group  of  resources  whose  utilization  apparently  has  been 
expanded  under  the  Soviets  are  the  various  clay,   limestone,    and  sand 
strata  from  which  a  number  of  construction  materials  are  produced,    such 
as  cement,    bricks,   tile,    alabaster,    lime  and  gypsum.     The  first  Portland 

cement  plant  in  Lithuania  was  built  at  Akmene  (near  Karklenai),     and  it 

30 
started  its  operations  in  the  fall  of  1952.  In  addition  to  local  kolkhoz 

plants,   the  operations  of  large  brickworks  are  from  time  to  time  described 

in  the  press.     However,    only  about  half  of  them  fulfilled  the  production  plans 

31 
in  1954.     l 

According  to  the  Soviet  press,   total  brick  production  in  1955  will 

32 

be  three  times  the  prewar  production.  (In  1939,68,  000,  000  bricks  were 

produced  in  Lithuania. ) 

Another  type  of  factory  has  been  developed  which  operates  partly 
from  local  resources  and  partly  from  imported  ones.      These  are  the 
plants  which  produce  ready  made  concrete  parts,   from  which  industrial  and 


27  ,  , 

Raw  Materials  and  Foodstuff s  (Geneva     League  of  Nations). 

28Tiesa,   Nov.   19,   1950. 

29Radio  Vilnius,    April  27,   1954. 

30 

Ibid.  ,   Feb.    19,   1955. 

31  Tiesa,    Jan.    30,    1955. 

32Ibid.  ,   Uay  26,    1955. 
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residential  buildings  are  later  assembled.     One  such  plant  is  stated  to 

have  been  opened  recently  in  Vilnius.     It  reportedly  has  a  yearly  production 

capacity  of  75,  000  cubic  meters  of  concrete  parts  and  of  37,  600  cubic 

33 
meters  of  "fluid  concrete  solution." 

Prefabricated  housing  production  from  wood  has  been  expanded  in 
Soviet  Lithuania,    with  plants  manufacturing  prefabricated  housing  parts 
in  Kaunas,    Naujoji    Vilnia,    and  Ukmerge.     These  plants,    it  appears  from 
the  reports  of  the  Soviet  press,   produce  housing  units  mostly  for  export 
into  the  other  Union  Republics.      Thus,    oil  workers  in  Azarbeidzhan,    oil- 
pipe  workers  on  the  Saratov -Moscow  gas  and  oil  pipeline  and  workers  at 
Kuibyshev  hydroelectric  station  site  receive  housing  units  built  in 

Lithuania.     Only  the  Ukmerge  Woodworking  Combine  produces  one -story 

34 
houses  for  workers'   settlements  in  Lithuania. 

4.    Hydroelectric  Power 

Prewar  Lithuanian  electricity  production  was  small,    even  when 
compared  to  the  other  Baltic  republics,    and  the  electification  of  the 
countryside  was  even  less  significant.      For  instance,    Latvia,    in  1939, 

produced  175,  800,  000  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity,    while  Lithuania 

35 
produced  only  39,  500,000  kilowatt  hours.  During  the  war,   the 

V 

electricity-producing  plants  of  Kaunas,   Vilnius,    Siauliai  and  numerous 

other  towns  were  destroyed  by  war  operations  or  demolished  by  the 

retreating  German  troops,    and  the  electric  generators  of  various  industrial 

3f> 
plants  were  either  destroyed  or  taken  away  by  the  Germans. 

Since  1944,    an  attempt  has  been  made  to  reconstruct  the  electric 

power  stations  destroyed  during  the  war  and  to  build  a  number  of  small 


33Radio  Vilnius,    March  7,    1955. 

34 

Izvestia,   Aug.    9,    1949;  Pravda,    Oct.    28,    1950, 

35 

Ostland  in  Zahlen,   p.    8. 

Justas  Paleckis,    Sovetskaia  Litva  (Moscow:  Gospolizdat,    1949.). 
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rural  electric  stations  to  supply  the  new  kolkhoz  settlements  with 

electricity.     This  was  to  include  71  small  hydroelectric  plants  with  a 

37 
total  capacity  of  10,  000  kw.  The  1946-1950  plan  called  for  almost  five- 

fold expansion  of  the  capacity  of  Lithuanian  electricity-producing  plants, 
but  actually  it  appears  that  the  level  of  planned  expansion  was  reached 

only  by  1952,   when  it  was  stated  that  the  1940  level  of  electricity  production 

38 
was  exceeded  by  five  times. 

During  the  1951-55  Five  Year  Plan  the  expansion  of  the  capacity 

of  electric  production  was  to  continue  and  a  large  hydroelectric  plant 

was  to  be  constructed  at  Kaunas.     However,    reports  of  the  Soviet  press 

indicate  that  the  construction  of  this  plant  had  not  yet  begun.     Thus, 

Mecys  Gedvilas,    deputy  to  the  U.  S.S.R.    Spreme  Soviet  and  Chairman 

of  the  Lithuanian  Council  of  Ministers,    stated  that  the  realization  of  the 

Kaunas  Hydroelectric  Plant  plan  was  progressing  only  very  slowly  and 

that  greater  help  from  the  other  Union  republics  would  be  necessary 

39 
to  achieve    it.  No  further  reports  on  the  building  of  the  large  Kaunas 

hydroelectric  station  have  been  found  in  the  recent  Soviet  press  or  radio 

announcements,    which  would  indicate  that  intensive  work  on  the  construction 

of  this  plant  has  not  yet  started.      It  is  known  that  blueprints  for  this  power 

plant  were  prepared  in  1953,   but  that  the  All-Union  Ministry  of  Electric 

Power  Stations  and    Electric  Industry  had  not  yet  approved  them  by 

40 
August  11,    1953.  That  the  overall  expansion  of  electricity  production 

in  Lithuania  gas  also  not  proceeded  according  to  plan  is  indicated  by  the 

statement  of  M.    G.    Pervukhin,    in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.    Council  of  Nationalities, 

that  the  power  plant  capacity  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic,    at  the  beginning 

41 
of  1954,   had  increased  three  times  over  the  capacity  of  the  year  1940. 

Yet,    as  was  stated  above,   the  first  postwar  Five  Year  Plan  called  for  a 


37Ibid.  ,   p.    96. 

38 

Bol.    Sov.    Ent.  ,    XXV,   p.    264. 

39 

Izvestia,    Aug.    7,    1953. 

40 

News  From  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  (Oct.  ,    1954),    p.    10. 

41Pravda,    April  27,    1954. 
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fivefold  expansion  of  the  capacity  of  the  electric  power  plants  in  Soviet 
Lithuania  by  1950. 

The  total  reserves  of  hydroelectric  power  of  the  Lithuanian  water 
economy  have  been  estimated  by  Prof.    St.    Kolupaila  to  be  about  400,  000 

kilowatts,    of  which  between  200,  000  to  300,  000  kilowatts  could  be  obtained 

42 
from  the  rivers  and  the  rest  through  damming  up  the  lakes.  Of  the 

hydroelectrical  power  potential  of  the  rivers,    the  largest  river,    the  Nemunas, 

is  estimated  to  have  a  capacity  of  127,  700  kilowatts,    while  the  second 

largest,   the  Neris,    has  a  52,  400  kilowatt  capacity.     The  other  rivers  have 

much  smaller  capacities,    but  can  be  used  for  the  type  of  hydroelectric 

plants  that  the  Soviets  are  building  for  the  kolkhozes  and  small  towns  of 

the  Soviet  Lithuanian  republic. 

According  to  Prof.    Kolupaila,    in  prewar  Lithuania  there  were  only 

a  few  small  hydroelectric  plants,    and  about  600  rather  primitive  water 

mills  utilizing  the  equivalent  of  only  about  3,  000  kilowatts  of  the  Lithuanian 

43 
hydroelectric  potential.  There  have  been  many  reports  in  the  Soviet 

Lithuanian  press  about  various  kolkhozes  building  their  own  small 

hydroelectric  and  thermal -electric  olants.      These  reports  have  become 

especially  numerous  since  1952  when,  apparently,   this  type  of  construction 

was  intensified  after  consolidation  ox  the  kolkhozes  into  larger  units  and 

after  some  resettlement  of  farmsteads  into  central  kolkhoz  settlements 

had  taken  place. 

From  various  announcements  about  electric  plant  construction  on 

smaller  rivers,    it  appears  that  a  number  of  these  plants  were   still 

largely  under  construction  at  the  beginning  of  1955.     Their  capacities  did 

not  exceed  several  hundred  kilowatts  each.    The  largest  hydroelectric 

inter -kolkhoz  plant  was  being  built  in  Dotnuva  rayon  .     with  a  given 

capacity  of  450  kilowatts.     This  plant  was  to  serve  12  kolkhozes  in  that 

44  v 

rayon.  Another  larger  hydroelectric  plant,    being  build  on  the  Sventoji 


42 

Kolupaila,    Lietuva  (Jan.  -March  1953),   p.    13, 

43Ibid.  ,    pp.    13-14. 

44 

Tiesa,    July  19,    1952. 
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river  near  Antaliepte,    was  scheduled  to  supply  72  kolkhozes  in  the 

45 
surrounding  area.  Other  hydroelectric  plants  were  of  smaller  size. 

Thermal  plants  were  also  being  built  with  diesel  type  motors  used  to 

power  the  generators.     These  plants  were  mostly  for  the  use  of  individual 

46 
kolkhozes,    as  their  reported  capacity  did  not  exceed  150  kilowatts. 

It  appears  from  various  announcements  made  during  the  1952-1954 
period  about  the  building  of  hydroelectric  plants  in  Soviet  Lithuania,    that 
only  about  270-300  kolkhozes  and  about  35  rayon  centers  had  already 
obtained  or  were  scheduled  to  obtain  electric  power  in  the  immediate 
future.     This  would  mean  that  only  about  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  1,  806  kolkhozes  in  Soviet  Lithuania  would  have  electric  power 
available  in  the  immediate  future,    mostly  for  work  in  agriculture.      The 
actual  number  of  kolkhozes  which  already  had  power  would  thus  be  even 
smaller. 

That  the  number  of  kolkhozes  in  which  electric  power  was  made 
available  was  growing  only  slowly  is  indicated  by   Tiesa,    which  states  that 

only  14  of  the  consolidated  kolkhozes  and  44  Motor  Tractor  Stations  were 

48 
planned  to  be  electrified  during  1953.  The  slower  growth  of  electrification 

in  Soviet  Lithuania  during  the  1951-1955  plan  period  is  indicated  also  by  a 

Radio  Vilnius  announcement  which  stated  that,    during  the  period  of  the 

Fifth  Five  Year  plan,   the  growth  in  production  of  electric  energy  was  to 

be  77  per  cent,    while  earlier  announcements  had  indicated  that  electric 

49 
power  production  was  to  rise  2  or  2.  5  times  during  the  same  period. 

However,   this  slower  rate  of  growth  can  be  explained  in  part  by  the 

larger  base  of  electric  production  which  existed  in  1950  as  compared  to 

1940.     It  has  been  claimed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  L.S.S.R.     Council  of 


45 

Radio  Vilnius,    Oct.    3,    1954. 

46 

Radio  Vilnius,    Feb.    2,    1955. 

47 

Basis  for  this  statement  is  announcements  of  the  Soviet  press 

and  radio  about  the  development  of  hydroelectric  and  thermal  plants  on 

Soviet  Lithuanian  kolkhozes  during  the  1952-55  period. 

48 

Tiesa,    Jan.    29,   1953. 

49 
7Radio  Vilnius,    Nov.    11,    1954. 
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Ministers,    M.    Gedvilan     that  present  production  of  electric  energy 

50 
exceeds  that  of  1940  by  7.4  times. 

That  the  problem  of  the  shortage  of  electrical  energy  has  not 
been  completely  solved  is  indicated  by  statements  of  recent  escapees  from 
Lithuania,    who  report  that  in  Kaunas --especially  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months --electricity  is  switched  off  by  the  central  electric  plant,    so  as  to 
conserve  energy  for  certain  industries  and  offices.      The  same  sources 
report  that  the  amount  of  "Iljich  lights"  in  the  kolkhozes  is  really  very 
small  and  that  the  majority  of  collective  farmers  are  still  burning 
kerosene  lamps. 

5.    Fishing  Industry 

The  fishing  industry  established  by  the  Soviets  in  Lithuania  is 
virtually  a  new  one,    since  before  the  war  the  sea-fish  catch  was  quite 

insignificant,    and  a  new  fish  combine  which  has  been  established  at 

52 
Klaipeda  is  reportedly  capable  of  processing  10,  000  tons    of  fish  annually. 

Fishing  based  on  the  ports  of  Soviet  Lithuania  is  carried  on  now  by 

fishing  kolkhozes  and  by  the  State  Seafishing  Organization,    Gosmorlov. 

The  whole  industry  is  state  controlled.     According  to  Soviet  reports,    in 

1953  there  were  22  fishing  kolkhozes  and  two  Motor  Fishing  Stations 

53 
(M.  Z.  S.  )  in  Soviet  Lithuania.  In  the  spring  of  1953,    all  fishing  equip- 

ment was  taken  away  from  the  fishing  kolkhozes  and  given  to  the  M.  Z.  S.  , 
and  for  the  use  of  this  equipment  charges  are  levied  on  the  fishing 
kolkhozes.      Thus,    state  control  over  fishing  was  established  in  a  manner 

which  is  similar  to  that  in  agriculture,    where  the  M.  Z.S.    were  employed 

54 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Further  reports  from  the  Soviet  press  indicate  that,    since  1952, 

trawlers  based  on  Klaipeda  have  been  fishing  for  herring  in  the  northern 


50Tiesa,    July  21,    1955. 


51 

Mironas  and  Bakanas,    Draugas  (Chicago),    Dec.    1,    1954; 

Naujienos,    Jan.    31,    1955;  Diaugas,    March  7,    1955. 

52 

Paleckis,    Sovetska.ia  Litva. 

53 

Tiesa,    August  26,   1953. 

54 

News  from  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,    Oct.    1954,    p.    11. 
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Atlantic,    and  that  there  are  six  base  ships  which  have  been  used  as 

supply  and  storage  ships  for  these  trawlers  and  which  enable  the  fleet 

55 
to  operate  in  the  Atlantic  all  year  around  without  returning  to  Klaipeda. 

The  same  broadcast  indicates  that  in  the  fishing  industry  of  the  L.  S.  S.  R. 

the  first  place  is  being  taken  by  deep  sea  fishing.     87  per  cent  of  all  fish 

56 
caught  come  from  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  north  Atlantic.  The  plan  for 

57 

one  trawler  in  1954  called  for  670  tons  of  herring  per  year.  Apparently 

the  fishing  kolkhozes  are  not  very  significant  in  the  total  fish  catches 
made  by  the  ships  based  on  Soviet  Lithuanian  ports.     Thus,    it  is  reported 
that  the  total  catch  in  1954  was  99,  200  tons  of  fish,    while,    at  the  same 
time,    it  is  stated  that  the  total  catch  of  the  fishing  kolkhozes  was  in- 
creased  from  576  tons  of  fish  in  1948  to  3,  500  tons  in  1954. 

Notwithstanding  the  relatively  large  amount  of  fish  caught  in 
1954,    as  compared  with  the   small  prewar  figure  of  about  2,480  tons,   the 

1954  catch  plan  was  not  fulfilled  by  about  200,  000  rubles,    according  to 

59 
Soviet  reports.  The  1954  plan  was  thus  fulfilled  only  by  76  per  cent 

which,    according  to  the  Soviet  press,    apparently  had  been  the  case  for 

several  years.  The  catch  plans  were  not  fulfilled  in  1951,    and,    in 

6 1 
addition,   the  operation  costs  were  10,  000,  000  rubles  larger  ftian  planned. 

The  same  nonfulfillment  of  the  catch  plan  was  repeated  in  1953,   when  only 

56.  8  per  cent  of  the  plan  was  realized. 

This  consistent  failure  to  accomplish  the  fish  catching  plans  was 

attacked  sharply  by  the  Ail-Union  newspaper,    Izvestia,    on  July  13,    1954. 

The  paper  stated  that,   through  nonfulfillment  of  the  plan,   the  Lithuanian 


55 

Radio  Vilnius,    Feb.    14,    1955. 

Ibid. 

57 

Tiesa,    Jan.    28,    1955. 

CO 

Tiesa,    Jan.    28,    1955. 

59 
VIbid. 


°Tiesa,  Jan.  30,  1955. 
Tiesa,  April  4,  1952. 
Radio  Vilnius,    May  28,    1954. 
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Republican  Ministry  of  the  Fishing  Industry  had  deprived  the  country  of 
120,  000  centners  (about  12,  000  tons)  of  fish  over  the  period  of  a  year  and 
a  half.     During  the  first  six  months  of  1954,    only    one -third  of  the  catch 
plan  was  fulfilled,    again  indicating  nonfulfillment  of  the  plan  for  the  year. 
Reasons  for  the  consistent  failure  to  meet  the  plan  were  held  by  Izvestia 
to  be  as  follows:  lack  of  organization  in  reconnaissance  facilities;  lack 
of  proper  repair  on  beats  (in  1954,    about  40  boats  lay  idle  because  of 
non-repair);  lack  of  modern  equipment  and  non- introduction  of  modern 
fishing  methods  because  of  absence  of  direct  supervision  from  above; 
contamination  of  inland  waters  and  lags  in  stocking  inland  waters  with 
fish;  and  lack  of  direct  personal  supervision  of  work  by  the  officials  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Fishing  Industry.     The  officials  directed  the  work 
in  Klaipeda  largely  by  writing  letters  from  Vilnius,    and  maintained  the 
same  letter  writing  technique  even  after  having  been  moved  to  Klaipeda. 
Notwithstanding  this  sharp  attack,    and  the  corrective  measures  taken  by 
the  Ministry,        the  catch  plan  for  1954  was  only  fulfilled  by  76  per  cent. 
In  reporting  this  low  fulfillment  of  the  plan  Tiesa  adds:   "Great  shortages 
exist  in  the  Republican  fishing  industry.     The  industry  for  several  years 
now  did  not  fulfill  the  State  requirements.     The  main  reason  for  bad  work 
in  the  establishments  of  the  Ministry  of  Fishing  Industry  is  the  improper 
utilization  of  the  fishing  fleet.  "         This  indicates  that  the  planned  ex- 
pansion of  the  new  industry  on  Soviet  Lithuanian  territory  is  not  progressing 
smoothly. 

From  the  names  mentioned  in  the  fishing  industry,    it  appears  that 

the  great  majority  of  the  workers  in  this  industry- -and  almost  all 

67 
supervisory  personnel  —  are  Russians. 


Izvestia,    July  13,    1954. 

64 

Izvestia,    August  17,    1954. 

Tiesa,    Jan.    30,    1955. 

66n~T 
Ibid. 

67 

Tiesa,    Jan.    28,    1955. 
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C.    General  Evaluation- -Integration  with  U.  S.  S.  R. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  production  statistics  for  the  industries 
located  on  Soviet  Lithuanian  territory  does  not  allow  comparisons  between 
prewar  and  postwar  industrial  production  in  Lithuania.     There  are  grounds 
upon  which  the  inference  could  be  made  that  the  food  producing  industries 
were  lagging  behind  prewar  production- -especially  in  the  production  of 
various  processed  meats,   butter  and  fats.      This  lag  apparently  continued 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time,   even  after  Soviet  announcements  that 
food  production  already  had  attained  prewar  levels.     This  is  indicated  in 
the  periodic  announcements  of  the  completion  of  the  yearly  plan  for  these 
products.      Low  fulfillment  figures  for  the  dairy  industry  in  other  Baltic 
republics,    and  the  complete  absence  of  any  plan  fulfillment  figures  for 
the  Soviet  Lithuanian  R  epublic  are  taken  to  indicate  that  the  situation 

L  o 

in  the  L.  S.  S.  R.    was  even  worse. 

The  situation  in  light  industry,    and  especially  in  the  machinery 
and  metal  working  industries,    appears  to  have  been  better.     A  number 
of  new  industries,    such  as  machine  tool  plants  and  steam  turbine 
assembly  plants,    and  works  for  the  production  of  dyeing  devices,    electric 
meters,    electro-mechanical  devices,    bicycles  and  phonographs  were 
established.     It  is  true  that  these  industries- -being  All- Union  industries -- 
do  not  work  directly  for  Soviet  Lithuania,    but  their  establishment  and 
operation  contributed  significantly  to  the  urbanization  and  industrialization 
of  the  largely  agricultural  prewar  Lithuanian  economy. 

The  integration  of  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  industries,    and  of  the 
economy  in  general,    with  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  indicated  by 
the  following  list  of  goods  that  Soviet  Lithuanian  factories  produce  and 
then  send  to  the  various  Union  republics  and  countries  under  Soviet 
control: 


68 

News  from  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,    Oct.  1954,    pp.    13-14. 
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Goods  sent  from  Soviet  Lithuania  to  other  Union  Republics 
and  Peoples  Democracies  °9 

Electric  meters --to  Latvia 

Shoes,   butter  - -to  Leningrad 

Knitted,    sewed,    fur  clothing- -to  Arkhangelsk 

Shoes  and  clothing- -to  Sverdlovsk 

Shoes,   furniture,    plywood --to  Moscow 

Clothing--to  Maritime  Provinces  in  Far  East 

Steam  turbines,    lathes --to  Kuibyshev 

Prefabricated  houses- -to  Tashkent 

Electric  Meters --to  Stalmabad  and  Erevan 

Metal  scaffolds,    fashioned  casting- -to  Stalingrad 

Wood- -to  Stalino 

Dyeing  apparatus --to  Kiev 

Tractor  harrows --to  Tomsk  and  Gorkij  oblasts 

Silo  towers --to  Ukraine 

Electric  cranes--to  Novosibirsk  and  Far  Eastern  ports 

Machine  part- -to  Altai  and  Kazachstan 

Central  heating  boilers --newly  developed  regions  in  Central  Siberia 

Horse  carts- -to  newly  developed  regions 

Magnetic  oil  switches  (electrical) --to  Moscow  and  Leningrad 

Tools  and  drilling  machinery- -to  Kazachstan 

Electrical  armatures  (control  boards) --to  Poland,    Albania,    Bulgaria 

Lathes--to  various  Peoples  Democracies  and  China 

Electric  motors- -to  various  Peoples  Democracies  and  China 

70 
Goods  received  in  S  oviet  Lithuania 

Radio  sets --from  Riga 

Timber,    northern  species --from  Petrozavodsk 

Looms,    turning  lathes --from  Leningrad 

Loom  and  lathe  equipment --from  Sverdlovsk 

Turning  lathes  and  watches- -from  Moscow 

Motor  vehicles  --from  Gorki 

Assorted  iron--from  Magnitorsk 

Silver  foxes --from  Chita 

Precious  metals --from  Talka-Kurgan 

Tractor  s- -from  Stalingrad 

Combines  and  tractor  ploughs- -from  Rostov 

Turbines  for  kolkhoz  power  plants --from  Erevan 

Fishing  trawlers  - -from  Kiev 

Casting  machines  - -from  Kishinev. 


69Sovetskaia  Litva,    March  3,    1954,    as  cited  in  News  from  Behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,    Oct.    1954,   p,    14;  Radio  Vilnius  monitoring  service,    1954- 
55,    various  dates. 

7QSovetskaia  Litva,    March  3,    1954,    as  cited  in  News  from  Behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,    Oct.    19^4,    p.    14. 
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The  amount  of  trade  in  industrial  goods  between  the  Lithuanian 
Soviet  Republic  and  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  known.     No 
quantitative  data  on  this  subject  could  be  found  in  the  Soviet  press  except 
for  occasional  references  to  certain  amounts  in  individual  shipments. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  INDEPENDENT;  LITHUANIA 

i 

A.   Post  World  War  I.    Conditions,    1919-1922 


At  the  time  of  the  creation  of  an  independent  Lithuanian  state  in 
1918,    war  conditions  still  reigned  in  Lithuanian  territory.     War  opera- 
tions against  Bolsheviks,    remnants  of  the  German  troops  in  the  form  of 
the  armed  bands  of  Bermondt-Avalov,   and  Poles,    continued  without  inter- 
ruption until  the  end  of  1920.     The  war  between  the  Germans  and  Russians, 
which  in  part  raged  on  Lithuanian  territory,   wrought  great  damage  to  ag- 
ricultural buildings,    prevented  and  damaged  cultivation  of  the  fields,    and 
discouraged  agricultural  production.     Various  requisitions  by  the  moving 
armies  and  an  extended  German  occupation  had  decimated  animal  stocks 
through  the  killing  of  animals  by  the  troops    and  their  sequestration  by 
German  authorities.     Numerous  owners  of  larger  estates  in  Lithuania 
fled  with  the  retreating  Russian  armies,    leaving  their  estates  without 
supervision.     Many  of  these  estates  were  laid  waste  by  the  operations  of 
the  war,    many  fields  were  left  to  fallow  and  were  unused  for  a  long  period 
of  time. 

The  great  majority  of  the  rural  population  lived  in  village  communes 
cultivating  land  under  the  old,    inefficient  three-field  system,   holding 
their  cultivated  land  in  strips  far  apart  from  each  other,   and  utilizing  a 
common  pasture  system  for  the  whole  village.     Almost  half  of  the  total 
cultivated  land  area  belonged  to  large  estate  owners  in  the  prewar  Kaunas 
and  Vilnius  guberniia  (provinces)  and  almost  a  third  of  the  total  land  area 
belonged  to  the  large  estate  owners  in  the  Suvalkai  guberniia.        On  these 
estates  worked  landless  peasants  and  peasants  with  little  land.     They 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  poor  living  conditions  existing  at  this  time  of 
disorder  and  were  clamoring  for  improvement  of  their  own  situation. 
The  Land  Reform  Commission  census,    which  took  place  in   1919,    estab- 
lished that  there  were  about  55, 000  landless  peasants  and  about  40, 000 

2 
peasants  with  little  land  who  wanted  to  obtain  land  to  improve  their  lot. 


Jurgis  Kriks'ciunas,    "Lithuanian  Agriculture,    1918-1938,  "  Lietuva 
1918-1938,    ed.    V.    Kemezys  (Kaunas:  Spaudos  Fondas,    1938),    p.    JUT 

2 
Yearbook  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture   1918-1938,    p.    317. 
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The  rest  of  the  rural  population  which  lived  in  about  9,600  villages  oc- 

3 
cupying  about  2,  000,  000  hectares  of  land     was  in  a  state  of  poverty  also. 

This  was  due  partly  to  abnormal  conditions  of  war,    partly  to  the  obsolete 

farming  methods  and  the  inability  of  the  peasants  to  cultivate  their  land 

intensively  under  the  communal  village  conditions.     Only  a  minority  of 

Lithuanian  farmers  lived  in  individual  farmsteads,   which  mostly  were 

distributed  in  the  Suvalkija  region  and  in  the  Western  part  of  Lithuania. 

The  total  area  of  agricultural  land  subdivided  into  individual  farmsteads 

in  1918  was  about  910,  000  ha.    out  of  the  total  land  area  under  cultivation 

4 
of  about  4,  000,  000  ha.        Thus,    in  the  country,   there  was  prevalent  an 

inequitable  system  of  land  distribution  which  prevented  an  efficient  uti- 
lization of  the  land  resources  of  the  country  and  kept  the  majority  of  the 
rural  population  on  a  low  level  of  subsistence  farming.     This  system  of 
farming  in  Lithuania  was  characterized  by  relatively  low  yields  of  six 
to  nine  metric  centners  per  hectare  of  the  more  important  grain  cul- 
tures.    Grain  growing  and  flax  raising  were  the  main  cultures,    the  prod- 
uct of  which  was  mostly  utilized  by  the  farmers  themselves,   but  partly 
exported.     Animal  husbandry,    such  as  pig  raising  and  cow  and  sheep 
holding,    served  primarily  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  farmers  themselves 
and  only  secondarily  for  sale  in  the  surrounding  town  areas.     Little  of 
animal  products  was  exported.     Only  horses  were  exported  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,   but  with  the  advent  of  mechanization  in  Western  Europ- 

5 
ean  countries  their  numbers  began  to  drop  during  this  period. 

Thus,   the  agriculture  of  this  early  period  can  be  characterized  in 
its  most  general  traits  as  follows:  a  war -damaged  system  of  large  es- 
tates owned  mostly  by  foreign  elements;  an  antiquated  Lithuanian  peasant 
village;  three-field,    small  strip  subsistence  farming  which  took  up  the 
majority  of  the  agricultural  area,   together  with  a  large  number- -about 


3 Ibid.  ,    p.    339. 

4Ibid.  ,    p.    326. 

5  ••  .  J 

Ibid.  ,    pp.    9-10;  Kriksciunas,    Lietuva,    pp.    1 1 1- 15;  Simutis,    pp. 

22-24.  
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95,  000  peasant  households  clamoring  for  land  and  improvement  of  their 
status.     To  alleviate  these  claims,    and  in  an  attempt  to  create  a  more 
efficient  agricultural  system  which  would  be  more  suitable  for  the  Lithu- 
anian economy  and  more  adjusted  to  the  population  conditions  of  the  time, 
the  Government,    almost  from  the  day  of  its  first  inception,    was  con- 
cerned with  questions  of  land  reform. 

B.    Land  Reform  and  Subdivision  of  Villages  into  Farmsteads 
One  of  the  most  important  events  in  changing  the  agricultural  situ- 
ation in  Lithuania,    as  described  above,   was  the  radical  land  reform  of 
1922  —  ,   which  considerably  changed  the  land-holding  relationships  in  the 
Lithuanian  countryside  and  thereby  served  to  strengthen  the  economy  of 
the  country. 

The  following  considerations  appear  to  have  been  the  motivating 
force  behind  the  land  reform.     First,   numerous  estates  had  been  created 
by  the  imperial  Russian  government  from  lands  confiscated  from  Lithu- 
anian peasants  and  nobles  who  had  participated  in  the  uprisings  of  1831 
and  1863  against  the  Czarist  government  and  who,    as  a  result,   had  been 
punished  by  having  their  lands  taken  away  from  them  and /or  by  perma- 
nent deportation  to  Siberia.     Many  of  these  lands  were  distributed  among 
Russian  colonists  in  Lithuania  or  were  entailed  to  persons  who  had  per- 
formed services  for  the  Czarist  government.     A  second  reason  for  land 
reform  was  based  on  economic  considerations.     In  the  countryside  after 
the  war  there  existed  numerous  landless  peasants  and  peasants  with  so 
little  land  that  they  could  not  possible  support  themselves.     The  large 
estates  lay  in  ruins  after  the  war;  many  of  their  owners  had  fled  to  Rus- 
sia and  the  fields  were  fallowing.     In  addition  to  these  landless  peasants 
and  laborers,   there  had  already  existed  before  the  war  a  strong  popula- 
tion pressure  in  Lithuania,    caused  by  natural  growth.     The  younger 
generations  who  could  not  obtain  land,   under  the  conditions  then  existing, 
and  who  had  no  possibility  of  moving  into  the  towns,    since  industry  was 
almost  nonexistant,    resorted  either  to  emigration  to  the  United  States, 
(to  which  about  25,000  persons  emigrated  annually),    or  went  into  the  in- 
terior of  Russia  seeking  means  of  livelihood.     Since  there  was  still  land 
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to  be  utilized  in  Lithuania,    land  reform  was  therefore  conceived  as  a 
means  to  halt  this  movement  out  of  the  country. 

Another  economic  motive  for  reform  was  that  the  Lithuanian  cli- 
mate,   soil  and  geographic  situation  were  such  as  to  :  mke  the  land  most 
suitable  for  animal  husbandry  and  animal  products,    i:.ems  of  production 
which,    in  addition,   would  find  a  better  market  in  the  European  countries 
than  grain.     That  is,   the  grain  production  for  which  fie  large  estates 
were  most  suitable  could  not,   because  of  climatic  air.  soil  conditions  in 
Lithuania,    compete  favorably  with  the  products  of  btuter- situated  grain- 
producing  countries,.     Smaller  farms,    on  the  other  hmd,   were  regarded 
as  being  more  salable  for  the  intensive  production  o    animal  products 
and  of  other  crops,    such  as  flax,   which  could  put  Lithuanian  agriculture 
on  a  sounder  and  more  favorable  competitive  basis  with  the  products  of 
other  countries. 

A  third  economic  factor  which  underlay  the  Government's  decision 
to  institute  measures  of  land  reform  was  the  fact  chat  after  the  war  the 
impoverished  owners  of  great  estates  were  rapidly  selling  parts  of  their 
lands  and  of  their  forest,  holdings  to  various  individuals  who  bought  them, 
not  for  their  own  use  but  for  speculation,    and  who  reaped  large  profits 
in  the  process,   while  the  landless  population  was  clamoring  for  means 
of  livelihood.     In  addition  the  Government  was  obliged  to  fulfill  its  obli- 
gations to  the  soldier -volunteers  of  the   1918-1920  wars  of  Lithuanian 
independence,   to  whom  it  had  promised  free  land,    for  their  early  parti- 
cipation in  the  struggle  for  Lithuania's  independence.     Another,    partly 
cultural,    partly  nationalistic  motive  for  reform,    was  the  desire  of  the 
government  to  strengthen  the  Lithuanian  element,  in  the  countryside, 
which  was  the  strongest  supporter  of  the  state,    and  to  weaken  those  who 
had  opposed  and  who  were  still  opposing  the  creation  of  the  Lithuanian 
state,    either  actively,   by  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  Lithuania's  enemies, 
or  passively,   by  resisting  the  establishment  of  Lithuanian  independence. 
Since  great  land-owners  consisted  mostly  of  Poles,    Russians ,   Germans 
or  of  poionised  Lithuanian  nobles,    and  therefore  generally  constituted 
the  most  foreign  element  of  the  Lithuanian  countryside,    there  was  little 
hesitation  in  taking  land  from  these  persons  and  distributing  it  to  the 
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needy  peasants.     Although  it  appears  that  land  reform  would  have  been 
insituted  even  if  these  large  estate  holders  had  been  predominantly  of 
Lithuanian  cluture,  part  of  the  stringency  of  the  reform  can  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  people  effected  by  it  did  not  call  themselves 
Lithuanians,   and  many,   indeed,  were  actively  opposing  the  formation  of 
the  young  Lithuanian  state. 

The  laws  for  the  creation  of  the  State  Land  Fund  and  for  the  subdi- 
vision of  the  land  among  the  landless  peasants  and  small  landholders  pro- 
vided that  all  the  entailed  estates  created  by  the  Imperial  Government  in 
1835  and  1842  were  completely  absorbed  into  the  Land  Fund.     In  addition, 
all  private  forest  over  25  hectares  in  area  and  larger,   all  waters  and 
moors,  passed  to  state  ownership.     The  lands  of  large  estates  were  taken 
over  by  the  state,   leaving  a  maximum  of  80  hectares  to  the  original  own- 
ers, but  the  latter  were  allowed  to  choose  the  piece  of  land  which  they 
wanted  to  retain,   and  were  allowed  also  to  keep  the  buildings  of  the  estate. 
This  land  norm  was,   however,   in  1929  increased  to  150  hectares,  and  mem- 
bers of  any  family  were  each  allowed  to  hold  the  norm  of  150  hectares.    The 
latter  change  affected  about  1000  smaller  estate  holders  and  other  farmers 

and  left  the  land  to  them,  but  about  700  larger  estate  holders,  whose  es- 

7 
tates  were  parcelled  out  first,  were  left  with  only  the  80   ha.  norms. 

The  law  provided  that  priority  in  obtaining  land  from  these  estates  would 

be  given  to  persons  and  to  the  members  of  families  of  thoese  whose  land 

had  been  confiscated  by  the  Czarist  government  in  1831  and  1863.     Next 

in  priority  were  the  landless  peasants  and  laborers  on  these  estates,  and 

after  them  the  small  landholders.     Another  priority  was  given  to  the 


The  above  discussion  is  based  on  J.   Kriksciunas,   Lietrva,  pp.124- 
126;  Yearbook  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  1918-1939,  pp.   316-318; 
Simutis,  pp.    Z4-28. 

7 Yearbook  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  1918-1938,  pp.   317-318. 
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volunteer  soldiers  who  had  fought  in  the  Lithuanian  wars  of  Independence, 

and  who  obtained  land  free  from  payment,     Considerable    amounts  of  land 

were  distributed  for  use  to  various  municipal,   cultural  and  educational 

institutions.     In  addition  to  land,    the  state  allocated  building  materials  and 

provided  financial  assistance  for  the  new  settlers  in  the  form  of  liberal 

credits  which  were  extended  without  interest  and  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

about  73,000,000  Litas  was  paid  out  to  new  settlers  up  to  January,    1938' 

o 
in  the  form  of  long  tern  loans  and  subsidies. 

The  payments  for  land  received  were  allocated  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land  were  to  be  paid  to  the  State  over  a  period  of  36  years. 
The  volunteer  soldiers  were  exempted  from  these  payments.      The  estate 
owners  were  compensated  in  the  inflated  currency  of  1922  which,   however, 
fell  rapidly  in  value,    so  that  the  compensation  sums,   when  converted  into 
the  Litas  of  the  new  currency,   appear  to  be  rather  small.     However,   it  is 
stated  that  up  to  1938  the  government  paid  out  for  expropriated  land   about 
13.7  million  Litas  (either  in  cash  or  in  the  value  of  lumber  that  was  allow- 
ed to  be  felled  and  sold  by  the  owners  in  cash  payments).      Thus,   the  aver- 

9 
age  price  for  one  hectare  of  expropriated  alnd  was  27.  35  Litas. 

As  a  result  of  this  extensive  reform,   a  total  of  717,968  hectares 
had  been  transferred  from  the  state  land  fund  of  722,  333  ha.  to  various 
individuals  and  state  institutions  by  the  end  of  1939.    Of  this  land,  about  38,  500 
parcels  were  allocated  to  38,500  new  settlers  (with  a  total  area  of  about 
360,  000  ha.).     Twenty-six  thousand  small  holders  recieved  additional  parcels 
of  land  with  a  total  area  of  about  90,  000  ha.    State  and  municipal  offices 
received  for  use  about  34,000  ha.,   and  various  other  organizations  received 
for  use  about  13,000  ha.     After  the  increase  of  non-confiscatory  norm 
to  150  ha.    in  1929,    about  155,000  ha.   were  returned  to  the  landowners 
whose  land  had  not  been  parcelled  out.  The    largest   amounts 


8 Ibid.  ,   p.  327 

9 Ibid. ,   p.    330. 

10  ^ 

Ibid.  ,   pp.    342-25;  Simutis,   p.  28, 
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of  parcelled-out  Land  were  in  the  Siauliai,    Ukmerge,    Rasemiai,    and 
Panevezys  counties,   whiLe  the  smallest  were  in  the  Zarasai,   Sakiai  and 
Seinai  counties.        Since  there  were  many  more  persons  asking  for  land 
than  there  was  land  available  in  the  country,   not  all  of  them  could  be  satis- 
fied,   and  therefore  the  above  mentioned  priority  had  been  established.     The 
amounts  of  land  that  the  landless  peasants  obtained  for  permanent  ownership 
from  the  state  land  fund  varied  from  8  to  20  hectares  according  to  the  quali- 
ty of  the  land.     Small  landholders  also  were  entitled  to  obtain  Land  to  achieve 
the  above  norm,   but  actually  not  many  couLd  do  so:  the  law  provided  that 
they  could  obtain  additional  Land  only  if  their  farm  touched  upon  the  Lands  of 
the  estate  which  was  being  parcelled  out,    or  if  it  would  touch  upon  them  when 
the  village  which  they  inhabited  was  separated  into  individual  farmsteads, 
and  was  close  to  the  estate.     A  number  of  the  volunteer  soldiers  who  could 
not  obtain  land  from  the  Land  Fund  were  given  monetary  subsidies.     In 
towns,   the  workers  and  employees  of  various  industries,    trades,    communica- 
tions offices  and  plants  could  obtain  1 /4  to   1  ha.    parcels  on  which  to  build 
their  own  homes,    if  they  previously  did  not  own  any  immovable  property. 
This  land  they  could  buy  by  paying  the  "buying  out"  taxes  to  the  state. 

It  must  be  stated  that  some  of  the  persons  who  obtained  land  were  un- 
able to  make  a  going  concern  of  it  and  later  either  transferred  the  land  to 
their  relatives  or  sold  it  outright  to  others.     The  number  of  new  settLers  and 
smaLl  Landholders  who  soLd  their  new  hoLdings  to  other  persons  (not  their 
relatives)  is  estimated  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  have  reached  about 

14,000  by  1938,    which  represents  about  22%  of  those  landless  peasants  and 

12 
smalL  landholders  who  obtained  Land  because  of  this  Land  reform. 

The  dividing  of  the  estate  properties  started  as  early  as   1919,   but  the 

Largest  area  parcelled  out  was  in  the   1924-26  period.     After  this  date,   the 

area  parcelled  out  dropped  sharply,    and  by  1938  division  was  almost  com- 

13 
pleted,    except  for  some  insignificant  areas  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  future. 


Yearbook  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,    p.    324. 
I2Ibid.  ,    p.    329. 
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bicL,    p.    341. 
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The  second  factor  which,    in  addition  to  land  reform,    radically  changed 
the  land-holding  relationships  and  the  system  of  cultivation  in  the  Lithuan- 
ian countryside,   was  the  separation  of  village  communes  into  individual 
farmsteads.     At  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Lithuanian  state,    most  of 
the  peasants  held  the  land  in  villages,   under  the  system  established  in  the 
sixteenth  century.     In  1918,   the  territory  of  Lithuania  (without  the  Klaipeda 
region)  included  only  about  910,  000  hectares  of  land  on  which  peasants 

lived  in  individual  farmsteads  (most  of  it  in  the  Suvalkija  region  and  in 

V 
parts  of  Zemaitija  and  northern  Lithuania).     The  rest  of  Lithuania's 

peasant  land  was  in  9,604  village  commune  holdings,   with  a  total  area  of 
1,973,  319  hectares.     Since  the  land  was  subdivided  into  innumerable  strips 
(estimated  at  over  three  million),    and  the  peasants  practiced  common  crop 
rotation  and  a  three  field  system  of  cultivation,    land  relationships  were 
complicated  and  caused  numerous  disputes  among  the  peasants.     In  addi- 
tion,  the  system  was  inefficient  because  of  the  long  distances  between  the 
strips,   the  large  amounts  of  land  which  were  taken  for  boundaries,   and  the 
lack  of  incentive  for  the  peasants  to  carry  out  any  land  improvements. 

But  the  village  inhabitants,   though  they  were  extremely  willing  to  go 
into  individual  farmsteads,    could  not  be  expected  to  perform  the  necessary 
subdivision  for  themselves,    so  that  the  state  had  to  intervene  to  do  so. 
Once  begun,   however,   the  subdivision  of  villages  into  farmsteads  went 
foreward  rapidly  and,   at  the  same  time,    other  land  corrections  were  made: 

boundaries  were  straightened  out,    common  holdings  and  servitudes  were 

14 
separated,    and  a  new  road  net  was  established.  Subdivision  reached  a 

minor  peak  in  1922.     Then,    starting  in   1924,    the  amount  of  land  divided  into 

farmsteads  rose  continuously  until   1934,    when  it  again  began  to  fall.     By 

1938,    a  total  of  150,235  individual  farmsteads  had  been  created,    with  a  to- 

15 
tal  area  of  1,  577,  914  hectares.  Thus,    about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  work 

was  achieved,    leaving  about  3,250  villages  with  a  total  area  of  about 

400,000  ha.    to  be  subdivided  after  January,    1939.     This  work,   which  went 


14Ibid.,    pp.    335-38. 

15L,  S.    Y„    1930,     p.    121 
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foreward  during   1939  and  the  spring  of  1940  would  have  been  accomplished 
in  four  to  five  years,   but  the  Soviet  occupation  prevented  its  full  com- 
pletion.    (By  January  1,    1940  a  total  of  159,  118  farms  had  been  put  into 
individual  farmsteads  with  a  total  area  of  1,654,643  hectares.) 

As  there  are  no  later  figures  which  would  show  the  final  results 
of  land  reform  and  of  splitting  up  of  the  villages,   the  following  table  is 
given  to  show  the  structure  of  the  Lithuanian  agricultural  units  by  size 
and  by  the  area  occupied.     Data  is  based  on  the  agricultural  census 
which  took  place  in  1930.     No  later  data  are  available. 


z 

Classification  of  Farms  in   1930 

Size  of  farms   Number      Percentage  Area  in  hectares    Percentage  of 
of  farms     of  farms  the  total  area 

1-2  ha  13,797  4.80  18,862  0.44 

135,214  3.  13 

295,307  6.84 

287,590  6.65 

304,612  7.05 

419, 123  9. 71 

569,921  13.20 

826, 593  19.  14 

762,894  17.67 

425,025  9.84 

108,154  2.50 

64,  169  1.49 

101,050  2.34 


2-5  ha 

39,666 

13. 

80 

5-8  ha 

45,882 

15. 

97 

8-10  ha 

32,335 

11. 

26 

10-12  ha 

28,060 

9. 

76 

12-15  ha 

31,  512 

10. 

97 

15-20  ha 

33,236 

11. 

56 

20-30  ha 

34,  197 

11. 

90 

30-50  ha 

20,597 

7. 

17 

50-100  ha 

6,476 

2. 

25 

100-150  ha 

906 

0. 

32 

150-200  ha 

379 

0. 

13 

200  and  more 

ha 

317 

0. 

11 

Total      287,380          100.00          4,318,514 

100.00 

Jurgis  Kriksciiinas,    Agriculture  in  Lithuania  (Kaunas: 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,    1938),    p.    34. 

Lithuanian 

, 

Taking  into  consideration  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  of  Lithu- 
ania,  these  farms  can  be  divided  into  four  general  categories  with  re- 
gard to  their  productive  capacities  and  their  significance  in  Lithuanian 


16L.  S.   Y„    1939,     p.    110 
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agricultural  production.     The  farms  of  one  to    )ve  hectares  generally 
can  be  regarded  as  being  unable  to  offer  full  s  .'dsistence  and  full-time 
occupation  for  a  farmer's  family,   and  their  owr.ers  were  forced  to  seek 
some  additional  occupations.     (The  five  ha.   nor  n  of  subsistence  is  the 
Polish  norm,   but  some  writers  state  that  an  eig"'\t  ha.   norm  (the  French 
norrrj   is  more  applicable  to  the  Lithuanian  situat  on,    eg.    KrikSciunas, 
Agriculture  in  Lithuania,    p,    11).     The  total  number  of  such  farms  in 
1930  was  53,463  (18.  60  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  all  farms);  they 
occupied  an  area  of  154,  076  hectares  (3.  57  per  t  =nt  of  the  total  area). 
The  second  category  of  farms  are  those  which,   vider  favorable  soil  con- 
ditions were  able  to  provide  the  farmer's  family  #ith  full  subsistence. 
However,    the  owners  of  these  farms  usually  coulc.  not  produce  much  for 
the  market,   unless  their  land  was  of  better  quality  or  a  favorable  har- 
vest occured.     Farms  in  the  second  category  generally  were  of  5-15 
hectares  in  size.     Their  total  number  was   137,809  (47.96  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  farms),    and  they  occupied  1,  306,  632  hectares  (30.  25 
per  cent  of  the  total  area).     The  third  category  of  farms  was  composed 
of  units   15-50  hectares  in  size  which  in  Lithuanian  conditions,    could  be 
called  middle-sized  farms.     These  farms  usually  employed  outside  farm 
labor  in  addition  to  the  members  of  the  family,   and  they  produced  lar- 
ger quantities  for  the  market  than  the  previous  category.      There  were 
88,  030  farms  in  this  category  (30.  63  per  cent  of  the  total  number),    and 
they  occupied  2,  159,  408  hectares  (51.  01  per  cent  of  the  total  farm  area). 
The  category  of  large -sized  farms  comprised  all  farms  of  more  than  50 
hectares.     These  farms  were  operated  generally  by  the  farmer  owner 
and  employed  help.     They  sold  most  of  their  produce  on  the  market  and, 
together  with  the  preceding  category,    formed  the  backbone  of  Lithuanian 
agricultural  production.     There  were  8,078  farms  in  this  large-farm 
category  (2.  81  per  cent  of  the  total)  and  they  occupied  698,  398  hectares 
(16.  16  per  cent  of  the  total  area). 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  ownership,   more  than  88  per  cent  of 
all  farms,  in  1930,   were  owned  by  the  farmers  themselves  and  about   10.  5 
per  cent  were  operated  by  tenants.     Land  in  the  tenure  of  various  organ- 
izations,   such  as  churches  or  other  institutions,   took  up  only  1.43  per 
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cent  of  the  total  area.     The  largest  percentage  of  tenancy  was  found  in 

middle-sized  farm  group,    while  their  numbers  in  the  small-sized  and 

17 

large -sized  farm  groups  were  much  smaller. 

C.    Trends  in  Agricultural  Production 
In  general,    the  land  reform  and  the  creation  of  separate  farmsteads 
out  of  village  communes  up  to   1940  resulted  in  the  creation  of  greater 
numbers  of  small-  and  middle-sized  farms.     By  giving  independent 
means  of  livelihood  to  about  200,000  landless  peasants  and  their  family 
members  it  provided  them  with  regular  occupation,    and  thus  improved 
the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  country.     The  dispersal  of  villages 
increased  the  productivity  of  the  farms,    after  a  certain  period  of  adjust- 
ment had  passed,   though  the  stagnation  of  economic  development  and 
land  improvement  in    villages  which  were  awaiting  separation  resulted 
in  a  slower  growth  of  the  level  of  agricultural  production  in  Lithuania. 
The  new  settlers  had  to  pass  through  a  long  and  difficult  period  of  ad- 
justment,   to  transfer  their  buildings  to  new  locations,    to  lay  out  the 
fields,   to  acquire  increased  amounts  of  machinery  and  implements 
which  were  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  the  now  consolidated  fields.     Because 
of  this,    even  with  generous  assistance  from  the  state,    an  increase  in 
agricultural  production  required  a  long  time  and  much  effort.     Results 
of  this  process  were  only  slowly  appearing  towards  the  end  of  the  Thir- 
ties.    No  studies  have  been  made,    and  there  is  no  data  which  would  show 
the  precise  influence  of  land  reform  and  of  the  separation  of  villages 
into  individual  farmsteads  upon  the  Lithuanian  economy,   but  Lithuanian 
agricultural  experts  agree,    from  their  preliminary  investigations  of  the 

results,   that  the  general  effect  of  these  reforms  on  the  Lithuanian  econ- 

18 
omy  was  favorable.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  introduction  of 

modern  crop  rotation  alone --which  became  feasible  only  after  separation 

of  the  village  communes  into  individual  farmsteads --added  close  to 


17 

Krikfe'c'iuhas,   Agriculture  in  Lithuania,    pp.    36-37. 

18 

Ibid.  ,    p.    33. 
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300,000  hectares  to  the  yearly  cultivable  areas.     In  addition,    about  30- 

40,  000  hectares  were  added  to  the  usable  area  through  the  abolition  of 

19 
the  numerous  former  strip  boundaries. 

Among  other  measures  which  assisted  the  farmers  to  increase 
their  production,   to  improve  their  land  working  methods,   to  finance 
their  expansion  and  to  acquire  tools,    were  the  activities  of  governmental 
and  cooperative  agencies,    which  gave  impetus  to  agricultural  develop- 
ment.    Among  the  governmental  agencies  which  guided  the  farmers  in 
the  development  of  their  farms  and  helped  to  improve  their  status,   the 
most  important  role  was  played  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.     Its  task 
during  the  whole  period  of  independence  was  to  supervise  the  cultural 
enlightenment  activities  of  other  agricultural  organizations;  to  administer 
the  state  domains,    especially  the  forests;  to  provide  veterinary  service 
for  the  farmers'  animals;  to  administer  the  land  reform  measures  and 
the  subdivision  of  village  communities  into  separate  farmsteads;  to  exe- 
cute various  land  amelioration  projects  of  larger  scale,   and  to  give  far- 
mers assistance  in  local  land  amelioration  and  drainage  works;  to  pro- 
mote and  supervise  agricultural  education  in  various  institutions,    and  to 
operate  its  own  agricultural  schools,    which,    among  others,    included  the 
Agricultural  Academy  at  Dotnuva  and  the  Veterinary  Academy  at  Kaunas; 
to  supervise  the  contract  fulfillment  of  the  model  farms  in  regard  to  the 
raising  of  pedigreed  stock;  to  improve  varieties  of  seed;  to  control  agri- 
cultural exports  from  Lithuania;  and  to  subsidize  agricultural  exports  in 
the  period  of  depression,   namely  those  of  pork,   butter,    eggs,    and  grain. 
The  role  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  this  last  task  was  most  impor- 
tant during  the  period  of  depression  in  Lithuania,   when,    during  a  period 
of  four  years,   the  farmers  made  hardly  any  profit,    as  is  shown  by  the 

following  table  of  interest  returns  on  the  total  agricultural  capital  and 

20 
labor  invested  by  the  farmers  in  agricultural  undertakings: 


19 

Yearbook  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture   1918-1938,    p.    349. 

20  a 

Data  from  a  sample  of  250  agricultural  accounting  farms:  Kriks 

ciunas,   Agriculture  in  Lithuania,    pp.    118-19;  L.  S.  Y.  ,    1938  p.    136; 

L.S.Y.,    1W,    p.    12b. — 
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1929-30  --  3.24%  1934-45  --  0. 73% 

1930-31  --   1.97%  1935-36  --  1.70% 

1931-32--0.06%  1936-37  --  2.  87% 

1932-33  --  0.  75%  1937-38  --  2.  89% 

1933-34  --  0,61%  1938-39  --  2.46% 

The  relatively  low  rates  of  return  for  the  farmers'  labor  and  cap- 
ital in  general  necessitated  government  intervention  and  assistance  dur- 
ing other  periods  also,    especially  in  developing  projects  which  the  farm- 
ers themselves  were  unable  to  accomplish  due  to  their  own  lack  of 
funds. 

A  quasi-governmental  agency  of  great  importance  in  the  lives  of 
Lithuanian  farmers  was  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,    in  the  plenary  as- 
sembly of  which  farmers  themselves  were  represented  by  elected  repre- 
sentatives.    The  aim  of  this  organization  was  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  farmers  from  infringements  by  legislation  and  by  the  rulings  of 
administrative  organs,    and  to  encourage  farming  procedures  in  all  ways, 
especially  through  the  introduction  and  maintenance  of  farmers'  educa- 
tion.    The  work  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  varied.     It  maintained 
agricultural  classes  in  primary  schools,    organized  winter  agricultural 
schools,    maintained  horticulturist  training  programs,    and  provided  for 
a  staff  of  agronomists  and  instructors  to  give  advice  to  farmers.     It  or- 
ganized agricultural  shows  and  expositions,    various  animal  husbandry 
circles,    demonstrations  for  farmers,    excursions  of  farmers  to  model 
farms  and  agricultural  research  institutions.     It  was  active  in  the  prep- 
aration of  building  plans  for  farmers,    and  the  maintenance  and  instruc- 
tion of  Young  Farmers  clubs,   whose  number  by  1937  had  reached  900, 
with  about  27,000  members.     It  provided  financial  subsidies  for  agricul- 
tural organizations  such  as  cooperative  dairies,    slaughter  houses,    grain 
cleaning  stations,    flax-dressing  houses,    livestock  breeders  societies, 
etc.     It  attempted  the  revival  and  maintenance  of  cottage  industries 
through  utilization  of  modern  equipment.     It  was  active  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  maintenance  of  agricultural  research,    publication  and  spreading 


2 1 

The  role  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture^  is  discussed  in  detail  for 

the    1918-1938  period  in  a  monograph,    Zemes  Ukio  Ministerija  1918-1937 

(The  Ministry  of  Agriculture   1918-1937,)  (Kaunas,    1938). 
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of  agricultural  literature  and  a  periodical  press,   and  the  gathering  of 

22 
statistical  data  on  agriculture  in  Lithuanian  and  in  foreign  languages. 

In  addition  to  these  governmental  institutions,   an  important  role 
in  the  development  of  agriculture  was  played  by  various  organizations 
created  by  the  farmers  themselves  and  maintained  with  the  help  of  the 
Government.     Agricultural  production  in  most  cases  was  not  controlled 
directly.     However,   marketing  arrangements  were  controlled  either  by 
organizations  created  by  the  government  for  that  purpose,    or  by  cooper- 
ative organizations  set  up  by  the  farmers  themselves.     Cooperative  es- 
tablishments were  favored  by  the  government.     Most  of  them,   before 

the  Soviet  occupation,    enjoyed  tax  exemption  privilege s,   which  placed 

23 
them  in  a  more  favorable  position  than  private  enterprises. 

In  the  marketing  of  agricultural  produce,   both  in  the  internal  and 
external  markets,    a  very  important  role  was  played  by  the  Central  Union 
of  Agricultural  Societies,   the  "Lietukis,  M  which  was  established  in  1923. 
In  1939  this  union  comprised  145  cooperative  societies  and  handled  the 
largest  percentage  of  the  turnover  of  many  agricultural  commodities  in 
Lithuania:  for  example,    import  of    fertilizers,    100  per  cent;  salt  import 
92.  5  per  cent;  import  of  agricultural  machinery  80  per  cent;  cement  im- 
port 42  per  cent;  export  of  grain  85  per  cent;  export  of  flax  27  per  cent; 

24 
internal  sale  of  sugar  production  69    per  cent.  The  total  sum  of  the 

sales  of  Lietukis  in  1939  was  almost  130,000,000  Litas,    as  compared  to 

114,000,000  Litas  for  other  trade  cooperatives,    and  67,700,000  Litas 

25 
for  the  Central  Union  of  Dairy  Cooperative  Societies,    "Pienocentras.  " 

In  the  field  of  dairy  products,   a  strong  central  organization  was 

established  in  1926  known  as  Pienocentras,   which  was  the  Central  Union 

of  Dairy  Cooperative  Societies  of  Lithuania.     It  encouraged  milk  produc- 

The  above  summary  is  based  on  Kriksciunas,   Agriculture  in 
Lithuania,    pp.    119-37. 

Simutis,    pp0    34-5. 

24 

Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,    p.    113, 

Simutis,    p.    38. 
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tion,    organized  cooperative  dairies  and  miLk  skimming  stations,    con- 
ducted export  of  butter,    eggs,    and  conducted  internal  trade  in  these  prod- 
ucts.    By  the  end  of  1939  it  had  over  21,  000  members  and  106,  000  regu- 
lar milk  suppliers.     It  had  achieved  a  virtual  monopoly  in  the  export  of 
butter  and  eggs  from  Lithuania  and  its  value  share  in  total  Lithuanian 
exports  was  25.  7  per  cent  in   1939,     Through  this  same  organization  the 

governmental  subsidies  were  distributed  for  various  agricultural  prod- 

26 
ucts  and  the  establishment  of  dairies. 

In  the  field  of  meat  and  animal  products,    a  joint -stock  company, 
"Maistas,  "  was  most  important  and  in  it  the  Government  held  a  control- 
ling interest.     It  not  only  maintained  the  largest  slaughter  houses  in 
Lithuania,   but  bought  up  almost  all  of  the  farmers'  bacon  pigs  and  "lard" 
pigs  for  export  and  for  distribution  in  the  home  market.     The  same  was 
done  for  beef  and  poultry,    and  for  the  production  of  canned  meat  and 
vegetable    goods.     It  regulated  the  level  of  prices  throughout  the  country, 
and  set  the  standards  of  quality  of  meat  products.     The  chief  shareholder 
of  this  Company  was  the  State,    but  other  cooperative  societies  and  pri- 
vate farmers  acquired  shares  by  having  certain  sums  withheld  from  the 
amounts  paid  for  the  goods  which  they  sold  to  the  "Maistas", 

The  above  mentioned  cooperatives  and  joint-stock  organizations, 
namely  "Pienocentras,  "  "Lietukis,  "  and  "Maistas,  "  in  1937  accounted 
for  over  half  of  the  value  of  the  total  Lithuanian  exports  and  for  nearly 
all  of  the  food  product  exports. 

There  were  other  cooperative  agricultural  societies  in  existence, 
but  compared  to  these  three  their  role  was  minor  in  wholesale  trade  and 
production.     The  smaller  societies  concentrated  mostly  on  retail  trade 

and  on  smaller  scale  branches  of  production.     The  state  of  cooperative 

27 
societies  in  Lithuania  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table: 


Simutis,    pp.    39-41;  Kriksciunas,    Agriculture  in  Lithuania,    pp. 
145-50. 

27L.S.  Y.  ,    1938,    p.    263;  L.S.  Y.  ,    1939,    p.    282t 
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Cooperative  Societies  of  Lithuania 

in 

1938 

in  1939 

Credit  Cooperatives: 

398 

401 

among  them  agricultural 

249 

238 

Stores  and  Consumers  Coops: 

251 

275 

among  them  agricultural 

237 

253 

Manufacturing  Cooperatives: 

228 

224 

among  them  agricultural 

228 

224 

Insurance  Cooperatives: 

2 

2 

among  them  agricultural 

2 

2 

Other  Cooperatives: 

409 

430 

among  them  agricultural 

399 

419 

Total  Cooperatives: 

1,288 

1,  332 

among  them  agricultural 

1 

,  105 

1. 

140 

From  the  above,    it  can  be  seen  that  the  cooperative  movement  was 
popular  among  the  farmers,    for  cooperation  was  able  to  increase  farm- 
ers' welfare  through  increasing  their  purchasing  power  by  obtaining  bulk 
prices  for  their  purchases,    and  by  getting  favorable  prices  for  their 
products  because  of  the  increased  quality  of  the  farmers1  produce. 

In  regard  to  the  production  of  various  agricultural  commodities, 
only  the  general  trends  of  the  different  branches  of  production  will  be 
given,    in  addition  to  the  internal  and  external  conditions  under  which  this 
production  took  place  during  the  interwar  period. 

Before  beginning  the  discussion  of  the  various  branches  of  agricul- 
tural production  one  factor,    in  particular,    must  be   kept  in  mind.     That 
factor,   which  conditioned  the  general  development  of  Lithuanian  agricul- 
tural production,   was  the  division  of  the  land  of  the  large  estates  and 
the  continuing  separation  of  villages  into  individual  farmsteads.     Numer- 
ous new  settlers  lacked  the  capital  to  develop  their  newly  acquired  land 
to  its  full  capacity,   while  the  inhabitants  of  the  communal  villages, 
awaiting  the  impending  separation  into  individual  farmsteads,    made  no 
special  effort  to  improve  their  land  and  to  farm  it  intensively,    since, 
in  the  division  of  the  land  into  individual  farmsteads,   they  generally  ex- 
pected,   in  any  event,    to  lose  their  old  holdings.     This  factor,   together 
with  a  secondary  one --the  impossibility  of  introducing  modern  crop 
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rotation  and  completing  extensive  drainage  projects  in  many  areas  which 
were  still  farmed  under  the  communal  system- -reduced  the  pace  of  the 
quantitative  and  qualitative  improvement  of  Lithuanian  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 

The  bread  grains  most  intensively  grown  by  Lithuanian  farmers 
were  winter  rye  (in  1935  about  19  per  cent  of  the  total  area  sown)  and 
wheat.      The  farmers'  preference  was  for  rye,   which  was  commonly  uti- 
lized in  preparation  of  sour  black  bread       Wheat  was  cultivated  less  ex- 
tensively (in  1935  about  eight  per  cent  of  the  total  area),    and  most  of  it 
was  summer  wheat  which- -because  it  took  up  the  land  only  for  one  sum- 
mer-lessened the  cost  of  production.     The  yields  both  of  rye  and  of 
wheat  increased  over  the  prewar  yields,   but  still  they  remained  far  be- 
low the  yields  achieved  in  German  East  Prussia,    where  the  climatic  and 
soil  conditions  were  comparable  to  those  existing  in  Lithuania.     With 
the  introduction  of  increased  pig  and  cattle  raisingj    larger  amounts  of 
these  grains  were  fed  to  animals  and  poultry.     Therefore,    increased 
export  of  these  grains,    even  after  the  more  favorable  harvests,    was 
relatively  small  as  compared  to  the  total  production,    and  usually  com- 
pletely disappeared  when  the  harvests  were  less  favorable. 

The  main  fodder  grains  in  Lithuania  were  barley  and  oats,    which 
were  fed  mainly  to  animals  and  poultry;    only  a  smalL  portion  being  used 
for  human  consumption.     Barley  occupied  about  eight  per  cent  and  oats 
about   13  per  cent  of  the  total  sown  area  in  1935.     Both  oats  and  barley 
were  exported,   usually  in  small  quantities  which,    however,    increased 
sharply  in  years  of  more  favorable  harvests.     In  addition  to  these  grains, 
various  kinds  of  legumes  and  grain  mixtures  were  grown  for  feed  pur- 
poses.     These  crops  in  1935  occupied  about  nine  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  sown  and  consisted  mostly  of  peas,    field  peas,    lentils,    and  vetch. 
All  of  them  were  grown  mainly  for  home  consumption  and  only  small 
amounts  were  exported. 

Root  crops  increased  considerably  in  area  sown  when  compared 
with  the  prewar  period.     This  was  largely  due  to  intensification  in  the 
raising  of  pigs  and  to  the  introduction  of  sugar  beets,    which  were  not 
grown  in  Lithuania  previously.     The  growing  of  potatoes  was  more 
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extensive  than  that  of  all  other  root  crops  combined.     They  were  mostly 
utilized  in  the  feeding  of  pigs  and  the  distillation  of  alcohol,   and  for  table 
use.     Export  of  potatoes  began  only  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period. 

Various  forage  crops  occupied  about  16  per  cent  of  the  total  sown 
area  in  1935.     Crops  such  as  clover,   timothy,    and  seradella  were  those 
most  sown,    and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  utilized  in  home  consump- 
tion though  clover  seeds  were  exported  also. 

Another  crop  which  played  an  important  role  during  the  period  was 
flax,   which  in  1935  occupied  about  three  per  cent  of  the  total  area  sown. 
Most  of  the  flax  crop  was  exported,    in  the  form  either  of  fiber  or  of  lin- 
seed.    Lithuania  actually  ranked  as  the  third  flax-exporting  country  of 
the  world,    after  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland.     The  area  grown  under 
flax  did  not,   however,    show  any  tendency  to  increase,    partly  because 
its  cultivation  demanded  a  great  deal  of  neither  very  clean  nor  agreeable 
labor  which,   because  of  lack  of  machinery,   had  to  be  performed  largely 
manually. 

In  1935,    about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  arable  land  area  was  left 
fallow,   which  was  a  considerably  higher  percentage  than  in  Western 
European  countries,    and  which  was  partly  due  to  the  village  commune 
system,    partly  to  lack  of  funds  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  buy  suffici- 
ent artificial  fertilizers  to  utilize  the  crop  rotation  system  properly. 

The  grasslands  in  the  possession  of  the  farmers --which  constituted 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  land  owned  by  them-~were  largely  of 
poor  quality  and  of  low  hay  yields,   due  to  excessive  humidity  and  lack  of 
improvement.     Only  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  did  the  yields  of 
the  meadows  begin  to  improve  for  the  farmers  were  able  to  direct  more 
of  their  attention  to  the  grasslands  only  after  the  utilization  of  arable 
land  had  made  a  certain  headway.     But,    during  most  of  the  interwar  pe- 
riod,  the  farmer  was  satisfied  if,    on  one  hectare  of  grassland,   he  could 
maintain  two  or  three  animals  for  a  year. 

Although  the  crop  yields  had  experienced  some  improvement  as 
compared  to  the  yields  obtained  by  the  farmers  during  the  pre -World 
War  I  years,    still,   at  the  end  of  the  period  of  independence,   they  were 
below  the  crop  yield  of  all  West  European  countries  and  below  the  yields 
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which  were  obtained  in  Latvia,   Estonia  and  East  Prussia.     Lithuanian 
yieLds  were  approximate  ly  comparable  to  those  of  PoLand,   but  were  bet- 
ter than  wheat,   barley  and  rye  yields  in  Rumania,    Spam,    or  Greece. 

The  total  output  of  grains  and  of  other  crops  had  risen  considerably 
in  Lithuania  during  the  period  of  independence.     This  was  partly  due  not 
to  the  increased  yields  per  hectare  but  to  an  increased  acreage  of  a 
cultivable  land.     This  increase  in  acreage  came  about  through  a  decrease 
of  yearly  fallow  lands  and  an  extention  of  the  area  under  crops.     Thus, 
between   1930  and   1937  alone,   the  amount  of  arable  land  rose  from 
2,  506,  000  hectares  to  2,  723,  800  hectares,   and  land  under  crops  during 
the  same  period  rose  from  2,  038,  800  ha.    to  2,  338,  900  ha.     Precise 
comparisons  with  the  output  of  Lithuanian  agriculture  during  the  pre- 
World  War  I  period  cannot  be  made,    since  the  administrative  divisions 
of  the  latter  do  not  correspond  with  those  of  the  independent  period.     It 
has  been  estimated,    however,    that-    taking  into  account  the  increases  in 

land  cultivated  and  the  rise  in  productivity  per  hectare,   the  crop  output 

2  P 
had  almost  doubled  by  1937  when  compared  to  that  of  pre -World  War  I, 

and  was  continuously  on  the  rise  until  1940,  even  though  greater  at- 
tention was  paid  to  livestock  products  towards  the  end  of  the  period  of 
independence. 

The  great  emphasis  which  was  put  on  development  of  the  production 
of  milk  products  and  of  bacon  resulted  in  large  increases  in  the  numbers 
of  livestock  and  the  improvement  of  their  quality.     As  Lithuanian  exports 
consisted  to  a  large  extent  of  livestock  and  livestock  products,   which  by 
1939  had  reached  61.4  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  exports,    the  de- 
velopment of  animal  husbandry  merits  closer  scrutiny.     The  following 
table  illustrates  the  general  trends  in  Lithuanian  livestock  development: 


Kriksciunasj   Agriculture  in  Lithuania,    p.    69. 

29 

Above  discussion  of  grain  cultures  and  other  crops  based  on 

Kriks'ciunas,   Agriculture  in  Lithuania,    pp.    56-70;  Simutis,    pp.    42-51; 

Kriksciunas,    Lietuva,    pp.    1 1 1-38. 
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Livestock  in  Lithuania:   1913-1939  XII -31 


Year 

XII-31 

XII-31 

XII-31 

VI-30 

Horses 

Cattle 

Pigs 

Sheep 

(In  thous< 

mds) 

1913 

451 

918 

1,  138 

1,  152 

1919 

280 

480 

750 

806 

1920 

335 

604 

1,  119 

894 

1921 

376 

780 

1,262 

1,036 

1925 

497 

1,339 

1,488 

1,455 

1928 

611 

1,  128 

1,010 

1,409 

1930 

562 

1,034 

1,207 

1,212 

1935 

545 

1,  132 

1,223 

1,220 

1938 

558 

1,  193 

1,249 

1,241 

1939/ 

521 

1,004 

1,  117 

1,224 

1939? 

568 

1,240 

1,272 

638 

*v 

Simutis, 

p.    58;  L.S. 

Y.,    1939, 

PP 

.    112-13. 

4  * — 

Data  without  Klaipeda  region  as  of  VI-- 30., 

Data  without  Klaipeda  but  with  Vilnius  region,    as  of  XII-31, 


From  the  table  a  great  reduction  of  livestock  by  1919  can  be  ob- 
served,   caused  by  the  war  operations  and  the  German  occupation  of 
Lithuania.     Recovery,   however,    was  rapid:  by  1925,   the  numbers  of 
horses,    cattle,    and  sheep  already  exceeded  those  of  the  prewar  period, 
while  the  number  of  pigs  exceeded  the  prewar  number  by  1924.     These 
figures  do  not  show  the  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  livestock 
which  was  due  to  Lithuania's  attempt  to  enter  the  world  markets  for 
livestock  and  livestock  products --especially  those  of  butter  and  bacon-- 
a  fact  which  necessitated  the  improvement  of  the  rather  low  quality 
Lithuanian  livestock  herds  of  the  immediate  postwar  period. 

The  relatively  large  number  of  horses  in  Lithuania  (exceeding  the 
absolute  number  of  horses  in  such  countries  as  Latvia,   Denmark,   Ire- 
land;   and  actually  the  largest,    per  capita,    in  Europe)  was  due  to  the  in- 
tensive requirement  of  draft  power  in  preparing  the  fields  to  enable  the 
crops  to  take  advantage  of  the  relatively  short  growing  season,    and  to  the 
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fact  that  horse  power  was  almost  exclusively  utilized  in  farm  labor. 
In  addition  Lithuanian  farmers  had  bred  horses  for  export  even  during 
the  prewar  years  and  their  breeding  for  export  continued  in  the  interwar 
years.     During  the  latter  part  of  the  Thirties  the  export  of  horses  de- 
clined,  but  previously  the  annual  export  of  horses  averaged  about  17,000 
head.     Because  of  the  expensiveness  of  machinery  and  motor  fuels,    and 
also  because  of  the  predominance  of  small  farms  in  Lithuania,   the  intro- 
duction of  tractors  had  taken  place  only  on  the  largest  farms.     Horse 
drawn  implements  and  machines  continued  to  be  used  on  the  smaller 
farms. 

Before  World  War  I  the  presence  of  large  Russian  garrisons  in 
Lithuania  and  the  proximity  of  the  markets  of  Riga,   Daugavpils,    Vilnius, 
and  Gardinas,    created  a  demand  for  beef,    which  the  Lithuanian  farmers 
were  in  a  position  to  satisfy.     The  milk  industry  and  the  processing  of 
milk  products,    on  the  other  hand,    were  insignificant  during  the  prewar 
period,    and  dairies  existed  only  on  large  estates  and  worked  only  for 
local  consumption.     Hence,    the  number  of  milk  cows  did  not  exceed 
450,  000,   and  even  these  had  a  very  low  milk  yield.     But  with  the  advent 
of  Lithuanian  independence  the  development  of  the  milk  processing  in- 
dustry was  pushed  forward  by  the  Government,   by  various  agricultural 
institutions,    and  by  the  farmers.     The  breeding  of  beef  cattle  declined 
sharply  in  favor  of  the  breeding  of  milk-cows.     Their  breeds  were  im- 
proved considerably,    and  the  milk  yields  increased  and  were  of  better 
quality.     By  1937-38  the  milk  production  of  cows  in  the  controlled  herds 
reached  2,  786  kg.    of  milk  per  cow  per  year,    as  compared  to  an  average 

annual  milk  yield  of  Lithuanian  cows  in  the  prewar  period  of  800-1,  000 

30 
kg.    per  cow.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  cows  in  the  controlled 

herds  did  not  exceed  six  per  cent  of  the  total,   but  it  has  been  estimated 

that  the  average  annual  yield  of  uncontrolled  cows  was  2,  000-2,200  kg. 

3  1 

of  milk.  By  1938,   the  number  of  milk  cows  had  reached  about  779,  000, 


Kriksciunas,   Agriculture  in  Lithuania,    p.    76;  L.  S.  Y.  ,    1938,    p. 
126. 

3  1 

KriksViunas,   Agriculture  in  Lithuania,    p.    81. 
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To  process  milk  there  had  been  established  in  the  country  279  coopera- 
tive and  private  dairies  and  over  2,  000  milk  skimming  stations,    which 

in  that  year  processed  494,  163  tons  of  milk- -most  of  which  was  utilized 

32 
in  butter  production,   with  lesser  amounts  for  cheese  production.  The 

bulk  of  the  butter  production  was  exported,    so  that,    from  1924  to  1939, 
annual  butter  exports  rose  from  524  tons  to  17,413  tons  and  occupied 
first  position  in  the  value  of  livestock  product  exports,    The  raising  of 
dairy  cattle  was  especially  developed  on  individual  farmsteads.     The 
village  communities  were  not  able  to  establish  dairy  farming  on  efficient 
lines,   and  they  lagged  considerably  in  this  development,   but  with  their 
separation  into  farmsteads  they  would  have  been  able  to  catch  up  with 
the  other  farmers.     The  production  of  fairy  products,   however,    depended 
closely  upon  the  foreign  demand,    so  that  the  welfare  of  the  Lithuanian 
farmers  was  closely  connected  with  the  price  movements  of  these  prod- 
ucts. 

The  breeding  of  beef  cattle  dwindled  during  this  period:  Lithuanian 
farmers  showed  a  marked  preference  for  pork,    and  the  demand  of  city 
inhabitants  for  beef  was  negligible.     Exports  of  cattle  and  beef,   therefore 
did  not  attain  great  volume.     But  the  great  amounts  of  skimmed  and 
processed  milk  available  facilitated  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  pigs, 
Lithuanian  pigs  had  already  been  sold  for  pork  in  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  during  the  prewar  period,    and,    after  the  war,    most  pig  breed- 
ing was  still  directed  toward  the  production  of  pork  which  was  consumed 
by  the  farmers  themselves  or  exported  to  Germany.     When  the  German 
market   closed  in  1931,   the  Lithuanian  farmers  were  forced  to  reorient 
their  pig  breeding  towards  the  production  of  bacon,    which  was  then  sold 
to  Britain.     This  necessitated  the  improvement  of  the  native  pig  breeds, 
which  were  not  very  suitable  for  bacon.     By  the  end  of  the  Thirties  this 
improvement  had  been  achieved,   and  only  a  very  small  number  of  pigs 
of  the  local  Lithuanian  breeds  remained.     The  imposition  of  import 
quotas  on  bacon  by  Britain  in  1934  restricted  Lithuanian  exports  of  bacon 
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to  that  country,   thus  placing  the  Lithuanian  farmers  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion.    After  the  introduction  of  this  quota  on  bacon,    only  about   170,  000- 
180,  000  pigs  could  be  utilized  annually  for  the  production  of  bacon,    though 
Lithuania  had  at  that  time  about  500-600,000  pigs  available  for  bacon 
production.      This  situation  produced  a  great  slump  in  pig  prices  and 
farmers  were  severely  affected.     Further  development  of  pig  breeding 
for  bacon  was  stopped,    and  only  the  opening  of  the  German  market  in 

1937  improved  the  situation.     The  export  of  live  pigs  then  increased,   but 

33 
the  export  of  bacon  never  reached  the  previous  high  level  of  1932.  To 

control  the  quality  of  pork  and  bacon,    large  slaughter-houses  were  con- 
structed in  various   parts  of  the  country  in  which  the  cattle  and  pigs  were 
slaughtered  and  meat  was  processed  under  close  supervision.     Such  es- 
tablishments were  opened  in  the  cities  of  Kaunas,   Siauliai,    Taurage, 
Panevezys  and  Klaipeda,    to  supply  meat  products  for  city  consumption 
and  to  prepare  various  meat  products  for  export.     Rural  demands  for 
meat  were  largely  met  by  the  slaughter  of  animals  on  each  farm. 

Sheep  raising  did  not  attain  any  important  level  in  Lithuania,    part- 
ly because  the  climatic  conditions  were  not  suitable  for  the  more  delicate 
brands  of  sheep,    while  the  native  brands  of  sheep,    which  had  adapted 
themselves  to  the  climate,    yielded  only  a  coarse  grade  of  wool  and  gave 
little  mutton.     Their  wool  could  be  utilized  only  in  certain  kinds  of 
coarser  textiles  and  knit  goods,    and  farmers  used  the  wool  in  coarse 
homemade  textiles  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  of  independence. 
Later,    however,    they  began  more  and  more  to  prefer  factory-produced 
wool  textiles,    and  thus  sold  the  wool  of  their  sheep  to  the  factories  v/here 
the  domestic  wool  was  mixed  with  finer  grades  obtained  abroad  and  thus 
utilized  in  domestic   production  of  wool  cloth.     Some  improvement  in 
sheep  breeds  was  made  during  the  Thirties,    but  it  was   slow,    and  ex- 
perts foresaw  no  extensive  development  of  sheep  farming  in  Lithuania, 

34 
except  for  an  improvement  in  breeds. 


■3  o 

Kriksciunas,   Agriculture  in  Lithuania,    pp.    93-97, 
Simutis,    p.    63. 
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The  small  farmholdings  were  especially  suitable  for  poultry 
farming,    as  an  additional  source  of  income,   and  this  was  widespread 
in  Lithuania.     Poultry,    and  especially  hens,    were  maintained  not  for 
meat,   but  for  egg  production.     A  considerable  part  of  the  Lithuanian  ex- 
ports of  livestock  produce  during  the  Twenties  consisted  of  eggs,   but 
when  the  price  of  eggs  dropped  sharply  during  the  Thirties  these  exports 
dwindled  in  value.     Only  after  the  passing  of  the  agricultural  depression 
in  1936  did  they  begin  to  increase  once  more.     Considerable  numbers  of 
geese  were  raised  on  Lithuanian  farms,    mainly  for  export  to  Germany, 
and  there  were  years  when  about  700-850,000  geese  were  exported  an- 
nually (1930-33).     But  with  the  economic  war  with  Germany  which  began 
in  1934,    Lithuania  lost  its  markets  for  geese  and  their  export  declined 

very  sharply,    and  even  after  the  establishment  of  normal  trade  relations 

35 
the  market  for  geese  did  not  regain  its  previous  importance.  With  the 

establishment  of  a  modern  poultry  processing  and  canning  plant  in  1935, 
the  export  of  dressed  poultry  increased,   thus  giving  the  farmers  an  ad- 
ditional source  of  income.     Other  kinds  of  poultry,    such  as  ducks  and 
turkeys,   were  grown  mostly  for  home  consumption.     Rabbits  were 
raised  only  in  very  limited  numbers  in  Lithuania  and  did  not  play  any 
important  part  in  agricultural  production. 

Summarizing  the  trends  of  agricultural  production  in  Lithuania 
during  the  interwar  period,    it  can  be  stated  that  farm  production  showed 
a  considerable  diversification  which  did  not  decrease  toward  the  end  of 
the  period  of  independence,   but  even,    in  fact,    showed  signs  of  greater 
increase,    in  contradictinction  to  other  agricultural  countries  with  large- 
ly specialized  production  of  several  commodities  only.     This  fact  was 
due  to  several  circumstances  peculiar  to  Lithuanian  agricultural  condi- 
tions.    First,   because  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  internal  market,   the 
farmers  were  forced  to  produce  for  foreign  markets  whose  demands  for 
commodities  varied  to  a  great  degree.     This  foreign  demand  for  Lithu- 
anian goods  was  not  dependent  upon  purely  price  and  quality  considera- 
tions but  depended  also,   to  a  great  extent,    on  the  importing  country's 


-3  t 

Krik^ciunas,   Agriculture  in  Lithuania,    pp.    96-97. 
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political  policy  towards  Lithuania.     Thus,    if,    due  to  favorable  foreign 
market  conditions,    the  Lithuanian  farmer  concentrated  his  production 
upon  certain  commodities  exclusively,    a  sudden  change  in  those  condi- 
tions left  him  with  large  surpluses  which  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  any 
other  way  than  by  Governmental  purchasing  and  later  resale,    sometimes 
at  a  loss  to  the  Government.     An  example  of  this  situation  was  the  con- 
centration of  the  farmers  on  the  breeding  of  pigs  for  bacon  production, 
whereupon  the  introduction  of  a  quota  system  by  the  British  diminished 
the  Lithuanian  exports  of  bacon  to  Britain  considerably.     Another  case 
was  the  sudden  break  of  economic  relations  with  Germany  in   1934.     Since 
Germany  was  the  only  importer  of  Lithuanian  geese,   the  producers  of 
geese  were  very  seriously  affected,    and  the  Lithuanian  government  v/as 
forced  to  take  this  surplus  of  geese  from  the  farmer  at  reduced  prices 
and  later  sell  them  to  the  employees  of  the  Government  on  a  forced  quota 
system.     The  agricultural  depression  continued  for  about  four  years  in 
Lithuania  (1932-1936)  reducing  the  earnings  of  the  farmers  to  very  low 
levels  and  forcing  them  to  rely  largely  on  measures  of  self-subsistence. 
Their  purchasing  power  was  reduced,   they  had  to  rely  upon  their  own 
produce,    and  their  purchases  of  industry- produced  goods  and  materials 
dropped  to  a  minimum.      Fluctuations  of  the  foreign  demand  for  various 
farm  products,    smallness  of  the  internal  market  and  the  limited  size  of 
the  majority  of  farms,    were  thus  important  factors  causing  diversification 
in  farm  production. 

There  were  no  specialized  grain,    livestock,    poultry  or  hog  farms 
in  Lithuania,    in  the  strict  sense.     Almost  all  of  the  farms,    especially 
those  of  middle  and  large  size,    produced  their  own  grain  and  feed  require- 
ments,   kept  dairy  cattle  and  poultry,    fattened  hogs,    planted  flax,    and 
cultivated  sugar  beets  if  they  were  close  to  rail  lines  and  sugar  plants. 
Even  the  smaller  farms  usually  produced  their  own  grain.      The  amounts 
of  eggs,    poultry  and  pigs  which  they  sold  on  the  market  might  have  been 
small,    but  they  were  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  enough  currency  to 
buy  the  additional  necessities  of  life  on  the  farm.     This  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers  was  very  well  reflected  in  Lithuanian  agricultural  exports. 
Exports  of  milk,    portk  and  flax  products  had  a  predominant  place,   but, 
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on  the  other  hand,    small  but  regular  quantities  of  poultry,    eggs,    grain, 
livestock,    and  feeds  were  exported,   thus  supplementing  farm  incomes. 
Concentration  on  one  or  two  agricultural  products  during  the  period  of 
depression  was  especially  hard  on  the  farmers,   and  posed  serious  prob- 
lems for  the  Government  as  to  how  to  help  the  farmers  who  had  concen- 
trated upon  these  products  and  whose  income  had  fallen  considerably. 
Both  farmers  and  Government  took  the  experiences  of  1932-1936  serious- 
ly,   and,   though  the  production  of  agricultural  produce  was  developed  in 
terms  of  eggs,    milk,    pork  and  flax  products  after   1936,    a  considerable 
number  of  other  agricultural  commodities  were  produced  and  exported  by 
Lithuania. 

Internal  conditions  in  Lithuanian  agricultural  development  during 
the  interwar  years  can  be  characterized  as  follows:  small-  and  middle- 
sized  farms  predominated,    mostly  in  separate  farmsteads  towards  the 
end  of  the  period.     These  farms,   because  of  their  size  and  general  soil 
conditions  in  Lithuania,    were  most  suitable  to  livestock  raising  and 
dairying,   towards  which  production  gravitated.     Most  of  these  farms  were 
worked  by  their  own  owners,    as  the  rate  of  tenancy  was  low  in  Lithuania, 
and  tenants  tended  to  concentrate  on  the  middle-sized  and  larger  farms. 
Farm  labor  was  cheap  and  plentiful  for  the  middle-sized  and  larger  farms, 
and  in   1930,    for  example,    farm  laborers  comprised  about   15  per  cent  of 

the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  farming  pursuits  (the  remainder 

37 
being  farm  owners  and  members  of  their  families).  The  cheapness  of 

labor  tended  to  keep  the  costs  of  production  low  and  thus  to  bring  Lithu- 
anian agricultural  produce  into  competition  with  that  of  other  nations, 
where  agriculture  was  more  advanced  or  conditions  were  more  favorable. 
Taxes  on  farm  land  were  low,    partly  because  certain  tasks,    such  as  road 
repair,    which  in  other  countries  were  performed  by  state  fundss    were  ac- 
complished by  the  farmers  themselves.     Agricultural  indebtedness,    when 


The  above  discussion  of  livestock  production  and  of  the  general 
trends  is  based  upon  Krikg'clunas,  Agriculture  in  Lithuania,  pp.  70-87, 
88-108;  Simutis,    pp.    57-65;  L,  S,  Y.  ,    1938;  L,  S.  Y.  ,    1939. 

Kriksc'iuhas,   Agriculture  in  Lithuania,    p.    43. 
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compared  to  the  total  agricultural  area,    was  insignificant,    and  only  a 
small  part  of  the  farmers  (about  one -seventh  of  the  total  number  of 
households)  were  in  debt  to  the  State  or  the  cooperative  credit  societies. 
Productivity  of  the  farms  showed  a  rising  trend  throughout  the  period, 
although  it  did  not  reach  the  level  of  the  Western  European  countries. 

Among  the  external  conditions  which  affected  Lithuanian  agricultural 
production  could  be  mentioned:  the  dependence  of  Lithuanian  farmers 
upon  fluctuations  in  the  foreign  demand  for  their  products;  the  agricul- 
tural depression  which  struck  during  the   1932-1936  period;  the  limited 
amount  of  Governmental  assistance  during  this  period,   due  to  lack  of 
funds  which  was  caused,  in  turn,   by  the  conservative  budgetary  policies 
of  the  Government,     The  relationship  between  agricultural  products  and 
prices  paid  by  the  farmers  for  industrial  products  was  favorable  for  the 
farmer  throughout  the  Twenties.     The  terms  of  trade  shifted  to  his  dis- 
advantage during  the  Thirties,    due  to  the  agricultural  depression  and  to 
the  protective  tariffs  imposed  upon  industrial  products.     The  govern- 
mental subsidies  which  were  designed  to  alleviate  the  effect  of  these 
"price  scissors"  were  of  relatively  minor  importance,    although  they  did 
provide  the  farmers  with  a  minimum  of  assistance,    which  helped  to  tide 
them  over  the  difficult  period.     The  total  sums  spent  by  the  Government 
for  this  purpose  were  much  less  than  in  other  agricultural  countries  of 
Europe,    although  they  might  appear  large  in  relationship  to  Lithuania's 
State  budgets,     During  the  period  of  depression  farmers  reverted  to  sub- 
sistence farming,    cut  their  consumption  to  a  minimum,    and  generally 
were  able  to  weather  the  difficulties,     Only  a  small  minority  of  the  farm- 
ers--mainly  those  who  were  in  debt  to  private  individuals --failed  during 
this  period.     By   1936,    the  depression  was  over  and  increasing  foreign 

demand  for  Lithuanian  agricultural  produce  led  the  country's  farmers 

38 
again  to  expand  their  production, 

The  above  discussion  applies  generally  only  to  the  farmers  of  the 

Lithuanian  territory  as  defined  up  to   1938.     The  annexation  of  the  Vilnius 


38Ibid, ,    pp.    36-56. 
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region  in  the  fall  of  1939  changed  the  picture  somewhat,   but  before  the 
effects  of  the  addition  of  this  region  could  be  feLt,   the  Soviet  occupation 
of  Lithuania  took  place,    on  June   15,    1940.     Between  that  date  and  the 
second  Soviet  occupation  in  1944,   agricultural  conditions  and  agricul- 
tural production  were  determined,   not  by  the  farmers  themselves,   but 
by  the  Soviets,   and,   during   1941-44  period,   by  the  German  authorities. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  SOVIET  LITHUANIA 

A.     Period  of  Pre -collectivization,    1944-1947 

The  retreat  of  the  German  troops  from  Lithuania  began  in  June, 

1944,    and,    while  front  line  advanced  rather  rapidly  in  the  eastern  parts  of 

the  country,    it  seesawed  for  several  months  in  the  west,    inflicting  heavy 

losses  to  the  countryside  in  property  destroyed,    and  in  animals  killed  or 

driven  away  by  the  fighting  troops.     The  figures  for  animal  losses  vary 

even  in  the  data  given  by  the  Soviets.     For  instance,    N.    D.    Kazantsev, 

writing  in  1946,    states  that  losses  inflicted  during  the  war  years  upon 

animal  husbandry  in  Lithuania  were:  386,  416  cows,    223,  589  horses, 

766, 387  pigs,    276, 533  sheep,    and  231, 385  head  of  young  cattle.         A 

Soviet  Lithuanian  official,   V.    Vazalinskas,    writing  in  1947,    gives  the  losses 

as:  201,  000  horses,    437,  000  head  of  cattle,    972,  000  pigs  and  265,  000 

2 
sheep,     while  the  Chairman  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Lithuanian  Soviet 

Republic,    Justas  Paleckis,    writing  in  1949,    gives  the  same  losses  as: 

220,  000  horses,    620,  000  head  of  cattle,    and  770,  000  pigs. 

Notwithstanding  these  discrepancies,    it  can  be  stated  that  losses  of 

animal  stocks  in  Lithuanian    agriculture  were  heavy  indeed,    when  we 

remember  that  the  total  number  of  horses  in  prewar  Lithuania  was  521,  000; 

4 
of  cattle,    1,  104,  000;  of  sheep,    1,  224,  000;  and  of  pigs,    1,117,000. 

(Vazalinskas  gives  the  number  of  sheep  as  627.,  000,    but  he  obviously  is 

5 
citing  the  December  figures.  ) 

Roughly,   the  losses  of  animal  stock  due  to  war  operations  were: 
horses,    about  40  per  cent;  cattle,    about  60  per  cent;  sheep,    about  30  per  cent; 
and  pigs,    about  75  per  cent. 


N     D.    Kazantsev,    "Zemelnoe  Zakonodate'stvo     Latviiskoi,  Litovskoi 
i  Estonskoi  S„  S„  R.  ,  ,1    Sovetskoe  Gosudarstvo  i  Pravo,  No.  2  (1946),    p.  63 

V.    Vazalinskas,    "The  Agriculture  of  Soviet  Lithuania  During  the 
Period  1946-1950, "     Zinynas, I  (1947),    p.  147. 

3 

Paleckis,   Sovetskaia  Litva,  (1949)  p.  93. 

4L.  S.  Y.  ,    (1940)  pp.    112-113. 

5  v 

Vazalin  skas  Zinynas, I,    p.  147. 
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Considerable  losses  in  farmstead  buildings  due  to  the  heavy  fight- 
ing--especially  in  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  Lithuania --movements 
of  population  fleeing  from  the  Soviets,    disruption  of  the  communications  and 
transportation  systems,    and  insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  population  as  to 
the  future  plans  of  the  returning  Soviet  regime,    accounted  for  a  considerable 
diminution  in  agricultural  production  in  1944  and  1945.     Some  time  passed 
before  the  Soviet  regime  was  firmly  enough    established  to  begin  exercising 
local  control  of  the  countryside. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Soviet  regime  was  to  reinstitute,    and  in 
some  respects  to  strengthen  with  new  provisions,   the  measures  of  land  reform 
that  were  first  proclaimed  in  1940  and  then  later,   to  some  extent,    abolished 
by  the  Germans. 

The  following  discussion  of  the  main  provisions  and  prodecures  of  the 
1940  and  1944  Soviet -instituted  land  reforms  is  based  mainly  on  N.    D. 
Kazantsev's  "Agrarian  Legislation  in  Latvian,   Estonian  and  Lithuanian  S.  S„R.  " 
Sovetskoe  Gosudarstvo  i  Pravo,    No.  2,    (1946),    pp. 61-67. 

On  July  22,    1940,    a  decree  of  the  "Peoples  Government"  of  Lithuania 
proclaimed  a  land  reform  which  expropriated  without  payment  all  land,   forests, 
and  waters  from  private  proprietors  holding  more  than  30  hectares.     In  this 
manner,    a  land  fund  was  established  in  Lithuania  from  which,    starting 
August  5,    1940,    land  was  devided  among  landless  peasants  and  peasants  with 
small  holdings.     On  some  of  the  larger  estates,    state  farms  (sovkhozy) 
were  organized-      This  land  fund  included: 

1)  Agricultural  lands  which,   until  the  time  of  transfer  of  power  to  the 
Soviets,   belonged  to  the  state,    and  after  the  transfer  were  included  in  the 
state  land  reserves  of  the  People's  Comissariat  of  Lands; 

2)  Lands  of  large  owners  who  did  not  work  the  land  themselves; 

3)  Lands  of  churches,    monasteries,    parishes,    and  of  other  religious 
establishments  and  organizations; 

4)  That  part  of  the  agriculturalists'  lands  which  exceeded  30  hectares 
in  area.     Lands  of  the  "enemies  of  the  people"  and  of  "speculators "went  into 
the  state  land  fund  completely; 

5)  Lands  which,   unt  ll  the  establishment  of  the  Soviet  power,   belonged 
to  the  local  units  of  government  and  which  afterwards  were  included  in  the 
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the  state  land  reserve; 

6)  Lands  of  persons  who  lived  in  towns  and  cities,    did  not  earn  their 
means  of  livelihood  by  agriculture  and  had  other  means  of  livelihood. 
Exceptions  in  this  case  were  made  of  farmsteads  and  lots  not  larger  than 
ten  hectares  which  belonged  to  workers,    civilian  employees  of  lower  ranks, 
teachers  and  persons  who  had  given  service  to  the  people  in  the  fields  of 
science  and  of  the  arts. 

The  main  guiding  principle  which  was  proclaimed  in  establishing  this 
land  fund  and  its  later  distribution  among  the  landless  peasants  was:     "Land 
only  to  those  who  actually  work  it.  " 

According  to  the  land  reform  law,   the  land  allotments  of  the  small 
farmers  were  to  be  increased  to    ten       hectares  and  new  farmsteads  were  to 
be  established  on  plots  of  10  hectares.     In  addition,    the  supplemental  law 
promulgated  on  August  5,  1940,    specified  that  in  locations  which  were  close 
to  cities  and  small  towns  the  shown  allotment  could  be  decreased  by  50  per 
cent.     Village  artisans  who  had  not  been  able  to  live  off  their  own  trade  alone, 
and  had  to  add  to  their  earnings  from  agriculture,    were  allotted  land  plots 
of  2-3  hectares. 

Up  to  November,    1940,   the  amount  of  land  taken  away  from  monasteries 
churches  and  "large"  landholders  (those  who  had  over  30  hectares  of  land) 
amounted  to  585,  000  hectares.      Part  of  this  land  was  divided  among  71,  000 
former  farm  laborers,    small  landholders,    landless  peasants, and  among 
state  organizations.     During  the  1940-41  period,    a  total  of  over  75,000 
former  agricultural  workers,    landless  peasants,    and  small  landholders 
received  land  allotments.      The  amount  of  land  distributed  among  them  was 
about  400,  000  hectares,    which  made  the  average  plot  5.  3  hectares.     Accord- 
ing to  paragraph  9  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Lithuanian  Soviet  Republic,    "the 
land  within  the  limits  of  the  peasant  farms,    as  established  by  law,    was  attach- 
ed to  them  without  payment  and  for  permanent  ownership.  " 

During  the  period  of  the  German  occupation  of  Lithuania,  (1941-1944,  ) 
the  above-mentioned  measures  for  the  distribution  of  land  were  largely 
annulled.  Former  landowners  got  their  land  back,    except  for  the  owners  of 
the  larger  estates,    where  the  state -farm  system  was  maintained  under  German 
control,   though  sometimes  under  the  supervision  of  the  former  owner. 
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After  the  Soviet  reoccupation  of  Lithuania  in  1944,    new  laws  implement- 
ing the  land  reform  of  1940,   together  with  additional  measures  regulating 
establishment  of  the  State  Land  Fund  were  decreed.      The  state  land  fund 
was  again  established  with  the  following  additional  categories  of  persons 
whose  land  went  into  the  land  fund  either  in  part  or  full  y: 

1)  Lands  of  the  "enemies  of  the  people"  who  withdrew  from  the 
country  with  the  Germans; 

2)  Plots  of  land  cut  away  from    the  property  of  those  persons  who  had 
actively  cooperated  with  the  German  regime  during  the  period  of  German 
occupation  (these  cuts  were  limited,    but  no  data  on  Lithuania  is  given;  in 
Latvia  these  cuts  were  made  in  maximum  plots  of  5-8  hectares;  in  Estonia, 
of  5-7  hectares); 

3)Cuts  from  the  lands  of  peasants  who  owned  more  than  20-30  hectares 
(according  to  land  quality); 

4)  Lands  which  were  not  subject  to  return  to  the  previous  owners; 

5)  Lands  which  were  without  owners; 

6)  Lands  which  belonged  to  the  German  colonists,    which  were  fully 
incorporated  into  the     land  fund. 

These  additional  categories  to  the  land  reform  law  of  1940  increased 
the  land  fund  considerably  over  that  of  1940,    and  thus  the  amounts  of  land 
distributed  to  landless  peasant  and  small  landholders  were  increased.      There 
are  no  data  available  on  average  plots  distributed  in  the  Lithuanian  Soviet 
Republic,    but  parcels  of  15  hectares  in  Latvia  and  of  12-18  hectares  in 
Estonia  were  distributed.      Some  indication  of  the  actual  amount  of  land 
received  in  Soviet  Lithuania  by  the  landless  and  smallholding  peasants  is 
given  in  a  speech  by  M.    Kaunaite  in  the  Council  of  Nationalities  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
Supreme  Soviet  on  March  13,    1949,    where  it  was  stated  that  1,  575,  094 
hectares  of  land  were  taken  in  the  period  from   1945  to  1948  from  the  larger 
landlords  and  "kulak"  peasants,    and  that,    of  this  land,    680,466  hectares 
were  transferred  in  perpetuity  to  96,  330  landless  peasants  and  peasants  with 
small  landholdings.      This  would  amount  to  about  7  hectares  of  land  per  peasant. 
The  rest  of  the  land  apparently  was  put  into  sovkhozes  or  left  in  the  state 
land  fund. 

g 

Pravda,    March  13,    1949. 
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From  refugee  sources  come  the  statements  that  the  old  owners 

of  the  land  did  not  largely  deplore  the  seizure  of  their  land.     Some  even 

offered  it  voluntarily,   because  the  Communists  apparently  took  this  as 

7 
a  sign  of  political  reliability.  The  same  sources  indicate  that  there 

was  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  accept  the  land  offered 

for  distribution  so  that  the  land  fund  had  difficulties  in  distributing 

o 

land  in  its  possession.     Considerable  lands  thus  were  left  uncultivated. 
This,    in  part  at  least,    would  tend  to  explain  the  discrepancies  in  the 
figures  given  above  by  Kaunaite  between  the  amounts  of  land  expropriated 
and  distributed. 

The  process  of  redistribution  of  land  was  pressed  very  rapidly, 
so  that  from  the  time  of  the  Soviet  re -entrance  into  the  country  in  July, 
1944,    until  June,    1945,    landless  peasants  and  small  landholders  already 
had  received  75,  000  parcels  of  land  with  a  total  area  of  500,  000 
hectares.     By  the  beginning  of  1946,    about  80,000  small  landholders 
and  landless  peasants  had  received  from  the  state  600,000  hectares 
of  land,    which  in  part  had  been  taken  away  from  them  during  the 
German    occupation. 

This  process  of  land  redistribution  did  not  go  smoothly  every- 
where,   as  Kazantsev  himself  points  out.     Larger  landowners,    accord- 
ing to  Kazantsev,    opposed  cuts  in  their  land  area.     Some  of  the  commis- 
sions which  were  redistributing  land  in  the  districts  were  penetrated 
by  kulaks,    who  attempted  to  sabotage  the  work  of  these  commissions. 
Kazantsev  accuses  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  Communist  Pary  and  Soviet 
officials  of  not  conducting  intensive  work  in  the  political  preparation  of 
the  peasants,    so  as  to  bring  them  up  to  the  required  level  of  "class 
consciousness"  which  would  call  forth  intense  class  antagonisms  and 
thus  aid  substantially  in  a  more  rapid  extermination  of  the  kulak  class. 


7Current  News,V,  (Jan-Feb.  ,  1947)  13-18 

8Ibid.  /April-May,    1947)  7-9. 

9 
Kazantsev,    pp.  61-67. 
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This  aspect  was  expecially  neglected  by  the  responsible  Party  and 
Soviet  officials  and,   therefore,   various  delays  in  the  redistribution 
of  land,   tools  and  agricultural  implements  occured.     From  Kazantsev' s 
article  it  appears  that  the  policy  of  raising  "class  antagonisms"  among 
the  Lithuanian  farmers  was  not  successful. 

During  the   1944-1947  period,   there  was  no  direct  pressure  put 
upon  the  farmers  towards  collectivization  of  their  farmsteads.     But 
sovkhozes  already  existed  in  Soviet  Lithuania  and  Motor  Tractor 
Stations  were  being  created,   together  with  Machine  -Horse  Hiring 
Stations,   ostensibly  to  help  the  small-holding  farmers  so  that  they  would 
not  become  dependent  for  draft-power  on  the  larger  farmers.     Thus, 
on  July  24,    1945,   there  were  already  42  MTS  and  260  Machine -Horse 
Hiring  Stations. 

During  the  same  period,   the  ravages  of  war  upon  the  farmsteads, 
lack  of  fertilizers  and  machinery,    and  the  great  pressure  of  monetary 
taxes  and  taxes  in  kind  put  by  the  state  upon  the  farmers  made  their 
life  very  difficult.     The  taxation  system  was  so  designed  that  the  great- 
est weight  of  taxation  was  directed  on  the  more  prosperous  farmers 
who  held  either  larger  amounts  of  or  better  quality  land.     According 
to  Tiesa  (August  23,    1947),    grain  deliveries  to  the  state  were  to  be 
made  in  four  months,  so   as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  farmers  to 
pass  the  grain  on  to  others,     Similar  demands  for  immediate  deliveries 
of  other  crops  were  made  during  the  time  of  their  harvesting.     The 
delivery  quotas  varied  according  to  the  size  of  the  farm  and  the 
quality  of  land.     Thus,   the  obligatory  deliveries  in  kind  were  progress- 
ive with  farm  size,    and  varied  according  to  the  district  in  which  the 
particular  farm  was  located:    the  best  or  first  class  lands  were  those 
in  the  Birzai,    Joniskis,    Kedainiai,    Kupiskis,    Marijampole,    Prienai, 
Rokiskis  and  Siauliai  districts.     Second  class  lands:  Alytus, 
Vilkaviskis,   Klaipeda,    Kaisiadorys,    Kaunas,    Kretinga,    Mazeikiai, 


Kazantsev,    pp.    61-67. 


Kazantsev,   quoting  Sovetskaia  Litva  of  that  date. 
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Pagegiaij  Raseiniai,  Taurage,  Telsiai,  Ukmerge,  Utena,  Sakiai,  and 
Silute  districts.  Lands  of  the  third  class:  Vilnius,  Zarasai,  Lazdijai, 
Svencionys,    Trakai,  and  Varena  districts. 

To  show  the  progressiveness  of  the  obligatory  deliveries  in 
kind,   the  following  data  collected  from  refugee  sources  are  illustrative. 

Delivery  quotas  of  grain  per  hectare  of  arable  land  in  kilograms 

12 

were : 


Land  of        Land  of       Land  of 
Size  of  holding  in  hectares         Class   1        Class  2        Class  3 


1  10 

60 

45 

35 

10-15 

75 

60 

50 

15-20 

Q5 

80 

60 

20  25 

120 

.105 

80 

25  =  30 

160 

140 

110 

On  the  other  ha     1  it  must  be  noted  that  the  few  collective 

farms  which  already  existed  at  that  time  were  required  to  deliver 

13 
40  kilograms  of  gram  per  hectare  of  arable  lando  This  policy 

indicates  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  force  the  pre  = 

viously  relatively  prosperous  middle    s^zed  farmholders,   through 

heavy  taxation  loads  and  impoverishrnent,    to  join  the  collective  farms. 

The  following  example  illustrates  what  such  a  system  did  in  practi<  e. 

In  1947,    afi  -class  land  farm  of  t^n  hectares  had  to  deliver  600 

\  ilograms  of     rea  1  gi  a  •  -  ota  for  )  0  }  ^  .    *  m 

was  set  at  200  kilograms,   while  that  of  the   30  hectare  farm  was  set 

14 
at  800  kilograms.        In  addition,   there  were  progressively  calculated 

quotas  for  iodder,    feed  grains,  :  ilk,   potatoes  and  wool.     And  there 

were  still  money  taxes  to  be  paid,    which  again  were  calculated  on 

a  progressive  basis.     Because  of  these  heavy  demand.'- ,  the  obligatory 

deliveries  of  goods  and  the  payment  of  taxes  lagged  considerably 

behind  deadlines  set  '">v  the  state,   with  resulting  sharp  punishments 


Current  News  ,    VI  (Nov -Dec,      1947)  15. 
13T 

14Ibid.    V,    (Apr-May,    1947)9. 
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15 

for  the  farmers. 

Throughout  the  1944-1946  period,    the  land  reform  was  being 
carried  out  and  there  was  no  talk  on  the  partioi  the  government  about 
collectivization  of  the  newly  established  farms.     Notwithstanding  the 
heavy  taxation  measures  and  the  lack  of  draft  animals  and  implements, 
the  agricultural  situation  tended  to  improve  over  these  years.     The 

area  of  land  under  cultivation  increased,    animal  stocks  became 

16 

larger,    and  grain  yields  improved.  However ,   in  1947,   the 

pressure  for  farmers  to  establish  collective  farms  of  their  own  free 
will  and  for  other  farmers  to  join  these  established  farms  increased. 
The  late  fall  of  1947  can  be  regarded  as  the  real  beginning  of 
collectivization  in  Soviet  Lithuania. 

B .     Period  of  Collectivization,    Fall   1947-1955 

In  the  prewar  territory  of  independent  Lithuania,    according 
to  the  agricultural  census  taken  in  1930  (which  included  the  Klaipeda 
Territory  but  did  not  comprise  the  region  of  Vilnius,   which  at  that 
time  was  under  Polish  rule),   there  was  a  total  of  287,  380  farms. 
The  breakdown  of  these  farms  according  to  size  was  as  follows: 
farms  of  1-10  hectares  in  area  comprised  45.  83  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  farms  and  took  up  17,  06  per  cent  of  the  total  area;  farms 
between  10  and  30  hectares  comprised  44»  19  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  farms  and  took  up  49.  10  per  cent  of  the  total  area;  farms 

above  30  hectares  comprised  9«  98  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 

17 
farms  and  took  up  33.84  per  cent  of  the  total  area.        From  the  last 

category,    farms  of  30-100  hectares  area  comprised  9.42  per  cent 

of  the  total  number  of  farms  with  25-  51  per  cent  of  the  total  area, 


-TZ — 

Ibid.    V,    (Jan-Feb,    1947),    13-18. 

l6Ibid,V,     (April-May,    1947),    7-9° 

Kriksciunas,    Agriculture  in  Lithuania,  p.    34. 
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and  these  were  the  farms  which  had  most  of  their  land  taken  away 
during  the  postwar  Soviet  land  reform.     Farms  above   100  hectares 
in  area  comprised  only  0.  56  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  farms 
with  6.  33  per  cent  of  the  total  area.     Most  of  their  land  was  distri- 
buted to  the  landless  and  small  landholding  peasants,   but  sovkhozes 
(state  farms)  were  created  from  the  largest  ones  at  an  early  date. 
As  a  result  of  the  Soviet  land  reform  which  began   in  1944,   farms 
of  more  than  30  hectares  in  size  were  completely  abolished  and  the 
numbers  of  smaller  farms  were  considerably  increased.     From 
figures  given  in  the  reports  of  collectivization  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine that  the  total  number  of  farmsteads,    after  the  land  reform  was 
completed  and  before  the  collectivization  process  began,    had  increased 
to  364, 200.  18 

In  the  fall  of  1947,   the  process  of  collectivization  was  started. 
At  first     collectivization  began  on  a  voluntary  basis  with  various 

material  incentives  being  offered  farmers  if  they  would  join  the 

19 
kolkhozes.  When  these  measures  did  not  bring  about  the  desired 

results,   blunt  force  in  the  form  of  mass  deportations  of  the  richer 

peasants,   the  so-called  "kulaks,"  was  resorted  to  on  several 

occasions.     This  plus  additional  measures  of  intimidation,    enforced 

rapid  collectivization  to  such  an  extent  that,   by  the  fall  of  1952,   the 

collectivization  process  was  essentially  completed.     On  the  following 

page  Table  2    illustrates  the  general  process  of  collectivization 

m  Soviet  Litnuania: 


Sovetskaia  Litva,    September  30,    1952 

19 

Paleckis,    Sovetskaia  Litva,    p.    107. 

20 

Sources  for  Table  2  are  various  pronouncements  in 

the  Soviet  Lithuanian  press  and  radio  about  the  achievements  of 

collectivization;  data  on  deportations  is  taken  from  emigrant  and 

refugee  sources. 
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From  Table  2  it  becomes  clear  that  the  process  of  collect- 
ivization into  relatively  small  kolkhozes  continued  throughout  1949. 
In  1950,   however,    amalgamation  of  the  smaller  kolkhozes  into  larger 
ones  started  and,   together  with  this,    collectivization  continued 
until  the  fall  of  1952  when  the  process  was  substantially  completed. 
Throughout  1953,    a  slow  decrease  in  the  number  of  kolkhozes  is  noti- 
ceable due  to  further  amalgamations,    especially  of  those    which 
were  not  able  to  operate  successfully.     This  trend  of  amalgamation 
became  especially  pronounced  in  1954.     After  it  was  completed,    in 
January,    1955,   the  number  of  collective  farms  in  Soviet  Lithuania 

had  shrunk  to  1,  809  with  an  average  area  of  2,  360  hectares  each, 

21 
of  which  1,420  hectares  were  arable  land.         In  comparison,   the 

average  amalgamated  collective  farm  in  1951  comprised  1,545 

hectares  (of  which  953  hectares  were  arable)  and  included  about 

22 

127  individual  farmsteads. 

It  appears  that  this  trend  toward  amalgamation  of  the  smaller 
kolkhozes  into  larger  ones  in  Soviet  Lithuania- -as  elsewhere  in 
U.S.S.Ro  --  was  caused  by  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Party  offi- 
cials that  larger  kolkhozes  had  advantages  over  the  smaller  one  in 
the  utilization  of  machinery,   the  possibility  of  closer  control  and 
supervision  through  experienced  kolkhoz  or  Party  members,    and 
the  need  for  a  smaller  number  of  technical  and  administrative 

personnel  per    unit  in    large  kolkhozes  as    compared  to  the  number 

23 

required  in  smaller  ones.  In  short,   the  reasons  given  for  the 

increase  in  kolkhoz  area  were  organizational,  political  and  economic. 
Other  general  aims  were  that  the  lands  on  which  the  same  crops  were 
sown  would  be  as  continuous  as  possible,    and  that  in  every  kolkhoz 

there  would  be  a  qualified  and  reliable  person     who  would  have  enough 

24 
trained  personnel  to  occupy  the  key  administrative  positions. 


21 

Tiesa,  January  26,    1955. 

22 

Izvestia,   Feb.    7,    1951. 


52 

A.   Sniec'kus  in  Pravda,    December  6,    1950. 

24       ^ 

J.   Sumauskas  in  Tiesa,    January  26,    1955. 
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But  complete  centralization  of  the  collective  farms    could  not 
be  achieved  by  the  government.     When  the  individual  farmsteads  were 
collectivized  they  could  not  be  transferred  immediately  into  a  central 
location,    and  areas  where  the  independent  farmstead  system  was  pre- 
valent--and  this  was  the  case  in  the  larger  part  of  Lithuanian  territory- 
the  farmsteads  of  the  collectivized  farmers  remained  in  their  old 
locations,    surrounded  on  all  si'des  by  the  kolkhoz  fields.     Attempts 
were  made  to  centralize  the  location  of  the  kolkhoz  livestock,   but  this 
was  not  possible  in  all  areas.     Even  when  it  was  achieved,   this  type 
of  centralization  required  a  tremendous  loss  of  time  for  the  milkmaids 
and  other  livestock  personnel  who  had  to  come  daily,    sometimes  for 
distances  of  10  kilometers,   to  take  care  of  the  kolkhoz  animals. 

Dispersion  made  the  actual  control  of  the  farmers  and  the 
direction  of  kolkhoz  work  very  difficult.     Leaving  the  farmer  in  his 
old  homestead  tended  to  preserve  his  attachment  to  his  own  plot,   which 
was  considered  undesirable  by  the  regime.     However,   rapid  resettle- 
ment of  farmers  into  centralized  "kolkhoz  settlements"  would  have 
required  a  tremendous  capital  outlay  and  this  was  simply  not  available 
at  that  time.     Therefore,   the  actual  centralization  proceeded  only  very 
slowly.      Thus,   for  instance,    during  1953,    only  about  1,000  families,  of 

approximately  360.000,    were  resettled  into  central  locations,    and 

25 
this  was  reported  as  a  larger  number  than  of  those  resettled  in  1952» 

The  importance  of  the  resettlement  of  the  farmers  into  centralized 

locations  isstressed  continously  by  the  Party  both  in  the  Lithuanian 

26 
and  the  Ail-Union  levels.         The  necessity  of  complete  kolkhoz  cen- 
tralization is  recognized  by  the  top  levels  of  the  Party.     However, 
caution  has  been  advocated  by  such  persons  as  Khrushchev  in  pro- 
ceeding with  centralization  and  he  stressed  also  the  necessity  to 

27 
consider  local  conditions  and  requirement  in  the  Baltic  republics. 


TB" 


JCiesa,    November  6,    1953. 

26  ~"  v 

For  example,    Snieckus  in  Pravda,  Oct.    7,    1952. 

27 

Pravda,  September   15,    1953. 
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A  parallel  development  in  land  consolidation  occurred  in  the 
state   farms  also.     Thus,    in  1947,   the  reported  number  of  sovkhozes 
was   103  with  a  total  area  of  114,000  hectares.     In  July,  1952,   there 
was  a  total  of  262  sovkhozes.     By  the  end  of  1953,   this  number  had 

shrunk  to  75  sovkhozes,    and  it  appears  that  the  number  of  sovkhozes 

28 
had  shrunk  to  70  at  the  present  time. 

As  far  as  collective  farms  are  concerned,   the  statements  in 

the  Soviet  press  tend  to  indicate  that  any  centralized  construction 

which  take  place  in  the  newly  established  kolkhoz  settlements  or 

villages  is  of  communal  nature.     That  is,   the  first  buildings  to  be 

i  onstructed  are  usually  the  buildings  of  administration,   the  communal 

cattle  sheds  and  barns,    and  only  then  the  houses  for  the  kolkhozniks 

themselves.     In  1950,   for  instance,    it  was  claimed  that  more  than 

3,  000  construction  brigades  were  organized  on  the  kolkhozes  of  the 

Republic.     It  was  further  stated  that  general  construction  plans  were 

29 
drawn  up  for  519  collective  farms.         This  would,  however ,    indicate 

that  only  about  l/l2  of  the  then  existing  collective  farms  were  plan- 
ning to  do  any  general  building,   which,    no  doubt,   was  again  interrupted 
by  the  amalgamation  process  which  took  place  during  1950  and  1951. 

Even  the  building  which  was  done  on  the  amalgamated  collect- 
ive farms  did  not  always  proceed  according  to  the  precepts  of  the 
planners.     In  an  article  in  Tiesa  of  Nov.    30,    1954,   various  responsi- 
ble administrative  offices  in  Soviet  Lithuania  are  assaulted  for  numer- 
ous failures  in  planning  and  executing  the  building  of  kolkhoz  settle- 
ments.    Apparent  lack  of  cooperation  and  planning  among  various 
governmental  agencies  resulted  in  establishment  of  kolkhoz  settle- 
ments in  irrational  locations,    which  will  therefore  have  to  be  moved 


~2~8 

Various  announcements  of  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  Press. 

29Pravda,    Jan.    9,    1950. 
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again.     It  is  stated  that  locations  picked  for  kolkhoz  settlements 
prevent  proper  crop-rotation,   disregard  the  existing  road  nets,    and 
do  not  take  into  consideration  the  already  existing  central  buildings. 
Practices  are  denounced  which  allow  the  building  of  individual  houses 

for  kolkhoz  members,    according  to  their  individual  preferences 

30 

rather  than  in  conforming  with  central  plans.        Sometimes  more  than 

one  settlement  for  a  kolkhoz  is  established,   which  results  in  distances 
greater  than  four  kilometers  between  the  houses  and  the  centers  of 
production. 

The  usual  practice  in  kolkhoz  settlement  planning,    it  appears, 
is  to  put  the  settlement  along  existing  roads,    so  that  there  would  be 
less  need  for  borders.     In  such  a  way  settlements  extend  along  the 
road  for  2-3  kilometers.     Or  a  T-plan  is  followed  in  the  layout  of  the 
central  settlement,   which  is  2-3  kilometers  in  the  length  and  450 
meters  in  width. 

The  relatively  slow  transfer  of  kolkhoz  members  into  the 
central  settlements  is  illustrated  by  the  following  reported  achieve- 
ments during  1954  .     It  is  stated  that  1100  kolkhozes  have  plans  ready 
for  their  settlements  and  that  1849  kolkhoz  families  were  transferred 

to  new  settlements  during  1954.  A;cording  to  recent  reports,    1616 

31 

living  houses  for  kolkhozniks  were  being  built. 

v 
The  secretary  of  the  Lithuanian  Communist  Party,    J.   Sumauskas, 

gives  the  following  figures  on  the  building  completed  in  new  kolkhoz 
settlements:    since  the  beginning  of  the  large-scale  kolkhoz  organi- 
zation (that  is,   over  a  six  year  period),    there  have  been  built  327 
standard  plan  horse  stables  with  13,080  places,    538  standard  plan 
cowsheds  with  43,460  places,    71  standard  plan  cowsheds  for  young 

animals  with  8,715  places  and  533  standard  plan  pigsties  with 

32 
75,240  places.         When  these  figures  are  compared  with  the  total 

3°Tiesa,    Nov.    30,    1954  . 

Tiesa  ,    Jan.    26,    1955  = 

32 

Tiesa,    Jan.    26,    1955, 
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number  of  animals  in  the  L.  S.S.R.  ,    the  slow  progress  in  kilkhoz  communal 
building  becomes  apparent.     A  further  indication  of  slow  communal  build  • 
ing  on  the  collective  farms  is  an  announcement  by  the  Union  Communist 
Party  Central  Committee  which  state  that,    in  the  L.  S.S.R.  ,    48  rayons 
(more  than  half)  fulfilled  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  plan  for  building  of 
stables  for  communal  livestock.      It  is  stated  that  the  number  of  buildings 

erected  for  communal  livestock  up  to  Jan.    1,    195  5,    do  not  satisfy  by  far 

33 

the  requirements  of  Soviet  Lithuania. 

C.    Agricultural  Productivity 

Another  facet  of  the  kolkhoz  economy  which  is  being  developed 
only  slowly  in  Soviet  Lithuania  is  the  mechanization  of  agricultural 
work.     Although  the  number  of  M.  T.S     has  risen  considerably  during 
the  period  of  collectivization,    lack  of  trained  personnel  to  use  the  machinery 

effectively  made  the  increase  in  mechanization  of  agriculture  slow.     Only 

34 
11.7  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  work  was  mechanized  ml 950.  By 

35 
1954,   the  level  of  mechanization  reached  56  per  cent.  The  plan  calls 

for  65  per  cent  mechanization  by  1955,    and  this  figure  will  apparently  be 

36 
reached  by  the  end  of  1954,    according  to  Lithuanian  radio  announcements. 

37 
The  number  of  M.  T.  S.    in  Soviet  Lithuania  developed  as  follows: 


33Tiesa,    Feb.    25,    1955 


34 

Sovetskaia  Litva,    April  25.    1951.      Another  source  gives  an 

18  per  cent  level  ol  mechanization  in  1950 --Radio  Vilnius,    July  31,    1954. 

35 

Sovetskaia  Litva,    Nov.    14-15,    1953. 

36 

Poviliunas,    Science  member  of  the  Economic  Institute  of  the 

Soviet  Lithuanian  Academy  of  Sciences,    Radio  Vilnius,    July  31,    1954. 

37 

Data  from  various  announcements  in  Soviet  press,    radio,    and 

publications. 
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Table  3 


July 

24, 

1945 
1947 

Nov. 

1949 
1951 
1952 

Jan. 

1953 

at  the  end 

of 

1953 
1954 
1955 

42  MTS  and  260  Machine -Ho^se^Renting 

Stations      ° 

58  MTS 

77  MTS 
113  MTS 
127  MTS 
129  MTS 

135  MTS  and  7  Mechanized  Arrj^lioration        > 
135  MTS  and  7  MAS 
135  MTS  and  7  MAS 


From  the  data  appearing  in  the  Soviet  Lithuanian   press  and  radio 
it  seems  that  most  of  the  mechanization  is  occurring  in  the  preparation 
of  land  for  grain  crops  and  in  their  threshing.     However,    the  lack  of 
trained  personnel  to     operate  the  combines  is  such  that  operators  from 
other  Union  republics  are  being  brought  in  to  help  with  the  harve  sting. 
The  insufficient  utilization  of  mechanized  means  in  the  collective  farms 
of  the  Republic  results  in  great  harvest  losses.     For  instance,    in  a  meet- 
ing of  the  LSSR  Communist  Party  Aktiv  (group  of  activists)  on  February  25, 
1955,   it  was  brought  out  that  in  1954,    until  August   10,    most  of  the  grain 
cultures  were  already  ripe  for  harvesting,    but  only  48  per  cent  had  been 

40 


39 
harvested.  *        This  resulted  in  great  losses  during  the  harvest,   which 


amounted  to  100,000  tons  of  grain  according  to  Soviet  Lithuanian  sources. 
Lack  of  trained  personnel  in  MTS  results  infrequent  and  prolonged  break- 
downs of  machinery,   lags  in  their  repairs  and  exceedingly  high  cost  of 
operation.     For  instance,   it  is  reported  that  during  1953,    54  out  of  132  MTS 

3~S 

Izvestia,   Sept.    13,    1952. 

39Tiesa,    Feb.    25,    1955. 

40 

Radio  Vilnius,    March  2,    1955. 
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did  not  fulfill  their  plans,   and  98  of  them  exceeded  the  planned  cost  of 

41 
the  tractor  work.  Lags  in  harvesting  and  in  field  work  apparently  are 

not  occurring  because  of  failure  of  MTS  alone,   but,   in  addition,   because 
of  the  generally  uncooperative  attitude  of  the  collective  farmers  them- 
selves who  apparently  put  going  to  the  local  markets  with  their  own  pro- 

42 
duce  higher  than  working  on  the  harvesting  of  the  collective  farms. 

From  press  reports  it  can  be  seen  that  lags  in  agricultural  work  are 
still  widespread  in  Soviet  Lithuania.     Thus,   throughout  1955,   the  official 
Communist  Party  organ,    Tiesa,    contains  numerous  reports  about  insuf- 
ficient care  in  preparing  the  fields  for  spring  sowing,   the  breaking  of 

basic  agricultural  rules,    ppor  work  of  MTS  and  lack  of  concern  on  the 

43 
part  of  collective  farmers  for  timely  sowing. 

To  increase  the  incentives  for  the  collective  farmers  to  produce 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  communal  fields  and  their  private  plots,   a 
series  of  tax  cuts  and  reductions  in  the  obligatory  deliveries  in  kind  to 
the  state  were  made  in  1953,   throughout  the  entire  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R, 
The  application  of  these  measures  to  the  collective  farms  of  Lithuania  was 
as  follows: 

The  new  tax  which  was  proposed  on  August  6,  1953,  with  the  intent  of 
increasing  the  amount  of  livestock  in  the  private  possession  of  the  collect- 
ive farmers  was  a  fixed  rate  on  the  private  plots  of  the  collective  farmers 

without  regard  to  the  use  and  the  yields  of  these  plots.      This  tax  was  to  go 

44 
into  effect  retroactively  on  July  1,    1953.  The  Lithuanian  tax  rate  was 

to  be  three  rubles  per   1/100  hectare,    which  was  the  general  rate  applied 

to  relatively  poor  soil  regions  of  the  U.S.S.R.     The  Republic  Council  of 

Ministers  was  given  the  power  to  delimit  the  republic  tax  rate  and  to  apply 


"2fJ ~- 

Finance  Minister  Drobnys,     Vilnius  Radio,  May  28,    1954. 

42Tiesa,   Nov.   4,    1954. 

43 

For  example,    Tiesa,    May  6,    May  11,    May  27,    June  2,    June  8,  1955 

44 

Pravda,   August  10,    1953. 
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it  in  particular  rayons  "in  accordance  with  their  economic  peculiarities.  " 

According  to  this  pronouncement,   the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
Lithuanian  Soviet  Republic,   taking  into  consideration  the  differences  in  the 
economies  of  rayons,    established  tax  norms  in  rubles  per   1/100  of  hectare 
(or  one  are). 

3.  5  rubles  per  one  are  were  established  in  20  rayons:  Birz'ai, 

/  •  « 

Joniskelis,    Joniskis,    Kedainiai,    Linkuva,    Marijampole,    Pakruojis, 

■*  •  •  y        .  ' 

Pasvalys,    Seduva,    Vilkaviskis,    Dotnuva,    Siauliai,    Zagare,    Kybartai, 
Kupiskis,    Naumiestis,    Panevezys,    Simnas,    Sakiai,    and  Radviliskis. 
3  rubes  per  are  were  set  for  48  rayons:  Ariogala;    Jurbarkas, 
Kalvarija,    Pandelys,    Prienai,    Ramygala,    Vabalninkas,    Vilkija,    Kursenai, 
Akmene,    Raseiniai,    Kelme,    Vilijampole,    Ukmerge,    Mazeiliai,    Rokiskis, 

,  if  y  ,  ^         • 

Tytuvenai,    Troskunai,    Kaisiadoriai,    Taurage,    Ziezmariai,    Alytus, 
Anyksciai,    Jieznas,    Klaipeda,    Kretinga,    Seda,    Skuodas,    Sirvintai, 
Jonava,    Kovarskas,    Lazdijai,    Obeliai,    Plunge,    Salantai,   Skuodas, 
Sirvintai,    Telsiai,    Smeliai,    Vzventis,    Pagegiai,    Panemune,    Priekule, 
Rietavas,    Utena,    Silute,   Vilnius,    Moletai,    and  Naujoji  Vilnia. 

2.  5  rubles  per  are  were   set  in  16  rayons:  Daugai,    Zarasai,    Eisiskes, 
Kazlu,    Ruda,    Nemencine,    Pabrade,    Salcininkai,    Ignalina  and  Vievis, 

2  rubes  per  are  were  set  in  three  rayons:  Druskininkai,    Varena 
and  Veisejai  rayons. 

Thus,    in  the  rayons  which  belong  to  the  first  or  highest  classification 
of  taxes,   the  total  yearly  tax  on  a  60  are  (private  plot  of  a  collective  farm 
member)  would  be  210  rubles.     In  the  second  class,   the  tax  for  a  60 
are  plot  would  be   180  rubles  per  year.      In  the  third  class,    the  tax  is  150 
rubles  per  year.     In  the  fourth  class  the  yearly  tax  rate  is   120  rubles. 
When  super -imposed  over  the  soil  map  of  Lithuania,   these  tax  gradations 
generally  correspond  with  the  grades  of  soil  prevalent  in  the  above 
enumerated  rayons. 


45Pravda3    August  10,    1953. 


46 

Finance  Minister  Drobnys,    Tiesa,    August  22,    1953, 
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Certain  additional  tax  reductions  and  easements  were  applied  in  1953  in 
the  Soviet  Lithuanian  republic. 

Kolkhoz  members  who  do  not  have  cows  paid  50  per  cent  less  taxes 
than  usual  in  1953,   and  30  per  cent  less  in  1954,    so  that  they  would  be  able 
to  acquire  cows. 

The  following  are  completely  excused  from  taxes  on  private  plots: 
collective  farm  members  and  single  peasants  of  60  years  of  age  and  above, 
and  women  of  55  years  of  age  and  above,   if  they  do  not  have  any  other 
working  people  in  the  family.     Further,   there  are  also  excused  from  these 
taxes  the  intelligentsia  of  the  village:    teachers,    doctors,   agronomists, 
zootechnicians,    land  surveyors  and  improvers,   and  MTS  specialists, 
provided  that  these  persons  are  heads  of  families,    do  not  possess  any 
working  animals,   and  do  not  have  a  plot  which  exceeds  the  norms  set  by 
the  state.     Special  consideration   is  given  to  families  having  invalids  from 
the  Second  World    War,   and  to  other  invalids  who  suffer  from  injuries  of 
the  first  or  second  degree.      These  families  are  completely  excused  from 
taxes  or  the  taxes  are  decreased  by  50  per  cent,    depending  upon  the  num- 
ber of  working  persons  and  of  children  in  the  household.     A  household  does 
not  have  to  pay  land  taxes  if  a  member  of  it  is  serving  on  active  duty  in 
the  Army,    Navy  or  Air  Force,   and  the  household  consists  only  of  his 
mother  or  his  wife,   with  children  of  less  than  eight  years  of  age,   and  no 
other  working  members. 

By  a  special  decree  of  the  All- Union  Government,   a  special 
easement  on  land  taxes  is  being  applied  in  the  Lithuanian  Soviet  Republic 
namely,   a  tax  cut  of  15    per  cent  for  households  in  which  there  is  only 
one  working  person  with  two  or  more  children,    or  in  families  m  which 
there  are  two  working  members  of  the  family  with  three  or  more  children 
up  to  eight  years  of  age  . 

In  addition,   by  a  special  decision  of  the  U.S.S.R.    Government, 
payment  of  tax  arrears  for  the  preceding  year,   which  were  composed  of 
arrears  in  land-taxes,   bachelors  taxes  and  taxes  on  families  with  few 
children,   has  been  cancelled. 

The  new  law  foresees  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  taxes  for  households 
in  which  the  separate  household  members  without  any  serious  excuse, 
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failed  to  work  the  minimum  number  of  workdays  required  of  the  collective 
farm  members.     A  75  per  cent  increase  in  taxes  is  foreseen  for  households 
of  collective  farmers  in  which  separate  members  of  the  household  are  not 
members  of  the  kolkhoz  or  have  left  the  kolkhoz  and  do  not  perform  hired 
labor  elsewhere. 

The  obligatory  deliveries  in  kind  from  the  private  plots  of  collective 
farmers  in  Soviet  Lithuanian  Republic  were  reduced  by  an  order  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.    Council  of  Ministers  on  September  26,    1953,    in  line  with  the 
reduction  of  norms  for  obligatory  deliveries  of  animal  products  from  the 
private  holdings  of  collective  farmers,    workers  and  employees  throughout 
the  Union.      The  following  norms  apply  to  the  holdings  of  collective  farmers 
in  Lithuanian  republic: 

(a)  meat- -30  kilograms  on  the  hoof  per  holding  per  year; 

(b)  100  liters  of  milk  per  cow  owned  by  collective  farmers,    workers 
and  employees; 

(c)  300  grams  of  wool  per  year  per  sheep  owned  by  the  collective 
farmers,    workers  and  employees; 

(d)  50  eggs  per  holding  per  year. 

These  obligatory  deliveries  in  kind  are  in  turn  subject  to  the  numerous 
exemptions  that  have  been  enumerated  in  connection  with  land  tax  payments. 
This  new  order  further  provides  that  beginning  with  the  second  half  of  1953, 

the  private  land  holdings  of  residents  of  cities  and  of  workers  settlements 

48 
will  be  exempted  from  obligatory  deliveries  of  milk  to  the  state. 

In  addition  to  the  above  measure,    it  was  planned  to  raise  the  prices 

on  goods  which  were  delivered  by  the  collective  farmers  in  their  obligatory 

deliveries.      The  schedule  for  the  price  raise  was  as  follows:  for  animals 

and  poultry,    prices  were  to  be  raised  5.  5  times;  for  milk  and  butter,    2 

times;  for  potatoes,    2.  5  times;  and  for  vegetables,    25-40  per  cent.     In 


47 

The  above  discussion  is  based  on  the  pronouncement  of  the  L.  S.  S.  R 

Minister  of  Finance,    Drobnys,    in  Tiesa,    August  22,    1953, 

48 

Pravda,   Sept.    26,    1953. 
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addition,   the  prices  paid  in  the  State  food  buying    points  were  raised 

30  per  cent  for  meat  and  1.  5  timesfor  milk.     For  every  100  rubles  worth 

of  products  sold  to  the  State  collecting  points  above  its  required  deliveries, 

49 
the  kolkhoz  can  buy  100  rubles  worth  of  goods  at  state  market  prices. 

The  above  economic  measures  taken  during  1953  tended  to  improve 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  collective  farmers,   but  they  apparently 
were  not  sufficient  to  increase  production  and  "high  regard  for  socialist 
property"  to  levels  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Government  of 
Soviet  Lithuania.       The  following  faults  were  noted  by  the  Soviet  press  in 
viewing  the  work  of  collective  fams  in  Soviet  Lithuania  during  1954: 

1«      Continued  comparatively  low  yields  of  grain,   which  could  be 
improved  by  more  intensive      cultivation; 

2.  Completely  insuffidently  developed  feed  base; 

3.  Low  productivity  of  cattle;  the   1954  plan  for  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  cattle  and  in  the  milk  yields  was  not  fulfilled; 

4.  The   1954  plans  for  grain  sowing  and  fall  plowing  were  not  ful 
filled; 

5.  In  a  number  of  collective  farms  the  agricultural  laws  are  being 
broken  through  an  illegal  increase  in  the  size  of  the  private  plots  and 
through  illegal  increases  in  the  number  of  workdays  worked.     There  was 
a  number  of  collective  farms  in  which  work  discipline  and  work  efficiency 
were  low.      These  factors  were  held  to  have  had  an  especially  high  import- 
ance in  the  resulting  low  pay  for  the  collective  farm  members; 

6„     In  a  number  of  kolkhozes,    especially  in  the  lagging  rayons  of 
Smeliai,   Silale,    Taurage  and  others,    every  work-fit  collective  farmer 
worked  only  160-170  workdays  per  year  in  1954.     In  these  rayons,    25-38 
per  cent  of  all  collective  farmers  did  not  work  the  minimum  number  of 
workdays  as  set  by  the  state. 

The  mam  blame  for  the  above-mentioned  faults  is  placed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  LSSR  Communist  Party  on  the  bad  selection,    preparation 
and  allotment  of  the  leading  agricultural  cadres  in  the  Republic.     This, 

5B 

7Tiesa,    October  3,    1953. 
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according  to  the  Party  Secretary,    resulted  in  insufficient  political  and 

ideological  work  by  the  mass  political  organizations  among  the  collective 

50 
farmers  and  was  the  main  cause  of  the  lag  in  agricultural  production. 

It  seems,   however,    that  .the  Soviet  Government's  policy  of  increasing 

the  productivity  of  the  collective  farmers  in  Lithuania  met  with  unexpected 

results,     Passive  opposition  of  the  farmers  of  the  collective  farm  system 

appears  to  have  been  strengthened.     Decreased  taxes  and  lower  delivery 

rates  from  their  private  lots  apparently  made  the  farmers  feel  that  they 

could  make  ends  meet  by  working  only  the  minimum  number  of  workdays 

in  the  fields  of  the  collective  farm,    or  in  general  by  giving  only  the 

appearance  of  working  there     The  recent  Lithuanian  press  is  full  of 

examples  of  the  "slowpoke"  kind  of  work  by  the  collective  farmers.     The 

famers  apparently  believe  that  nothing  can  be  gained  through  striving  for 

higher  yields  or  improved  quality  of  production.     Newspapers  are  full 

of  reports  of  "lygiava"  practices  of  payment  (which  in  effect  means  equal 

pay  for  unequal  work  practices)  and  this  does  not  make  for  incentive  to 

51 
improve  production  of  the  part  of  the  individual„  This  is  noted 

especially  in  the  low  production  of  milk  and,   in  general,   in  the  field  of 

animal  husbandry,    where  conscientious  individual  care  of  the  animals  is 

a  prerequisite  for  high  yields. 

Table  4  illustrates  the  decline  of  livestock  in  Soviet  Lithuania  after 
the  Second  World  Was,   the  Soviet  attempts  (as  revealed  in  their  plans) 
to  build  it  up  to  at  least  the  prewar  levels,   and  their  apparent  lack  of 
success  in  doing  so. 

The  milk  yields  of  the  existing  cows  are  extremely  low.     One  of 
the  most  frequent  complaints  in  the  Lithuanian  press  is  the  insufficient 
attention  paid  by  the  collective  farmers  to  the  production  of  fodder  for  the 
animals  and  the  resulting  decrease  of  the  animal  stock  and  of  milk  yields 


__ — —^jj- — x^ — 

J.   Sumauskas,    Tiesa,    Jan.   26,    1955. 

51 

For  example,    Tiesa,    July  8,    July  15,    1951,    Jan.    26,    1955 

May  17,    June  9,    1955. 
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52 
during  the  winter  months.  The  average  annual  milk  yield,    of  the  nearly 

45,  000  cows  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 

1936-37  was  2,  661  kg.    of  milk,    while  it  was  estimated  that  the  average 

53 
yield  of  the  unsupervised  cows  was  2,000-2,200  kgs.  In  1946,   the 

average  milk  yield  of  cows  in  Soviet  Lithuania  was  given  as  1,  600  kg. 

before  collectivization  had  taken  place.     The  average  annual  yield  of 

cows  in  the  collective  farms  in  1953  was  only  1,105  kgs.  ,    and  in  1954 

only  1,  210  kgs.     The  plans  for  1955  called  for  the  kolkhozes  to  obtain 

2,  800  kgs.    of  milk  per  cow  and  for  the  sovkhozes  to  obtain  4,  200  kgs. 

54 
of  milk.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Lithuanian  Commu- 

mst  party,    Antanas  Snieckus,    in  making  his  report  on  the  achievements 

of  Lithuaniana  collective  agriculture,    stated  that  only  about  300  collective 

55 
farms  have  achieved  milk  yields  of  1,  400-2,  000  kgs.    per  cow  in  1954. 

The  rest,    1,  500  collective  farms,    had  yields  of  milk  apparently  lower  than 
1,  400  kgs.    per  cow.     Notable  too  is  the  fact  that  in  the  same  report,    a  re- 
vision of  the  long  range  increases  in  milk  production  is  undertaken.      Thus, 
a  goal  figure  of  1,  900  kgs.    of  milk  per  cow  is  mentioned  by  Snieckus,    while 
formerly  the  plan  for  1955  called  for  2,  800  kgs.     For  sovkhozes  the  goals 

are  also  revised  downward;  instead  of  the  1955  plan  of  4,  200  kgs.  ,    Snieckus 

56 
speaks  now  of  reaching  the  4,  000  kg.    level  by  I960. 

From  Soviet  press  statements,    it  appears  that  the  average  milk 

57 
yield  in  1955  has  decreased  when  compared  to  the   same  period  in  1954. 

According  to  the  Bolshaia  Sovetskaia  Entsiklopediia,   the  postwar 

territory  of  Soviet  Lithuania  is  65,  200  square  kilometers,    of  which  64.  7  per 

cent  or  4,  218,  440  hectares    are   capable  of  agricultural  use,  for  of  this  area, 


52 

For  example,    Tiesa,    March  17,    1954;  April  29,   1955. 

53  s 

Kriksciunas,    Agriculture  in  Lithuania,    pp.    80-81. 

54 

News  from  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,    Nov.  ,    1954,    for  sources; 

Tiesa,    Feb.    25,    195b. 

55Tiesa,    Feb.    25,   1955. 

56         v/ 

Snieckus  in  Tiesa,    Feb.    25,    1955. 

57Tiesa,    May  17,    1955. 
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arable  land  takes  up  71.  7  per  cent  or  3,  024,  620  hectares;  meadows  and 

pastures  take  up  27.6  per  cent  or  1,  164,289  hectares;  orchards  and 

58 
gardens  take  up  0.7  per  cent  or  29,530  hectares.  The  general 

utilization  of  the  arable  land  is  depicted  in  Table  5,   where  the  sowing 

plans  of  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  republic  are  compar  ed  with  the  prewar 

areas  sown  under  grain,   industrial  crops  and  fodder.     It  is  notable  that 

the  Soviets  made  more  frequent  announcements  about  the  crop  areas  sown 

and  about  their  future  plans  during  the  early  postwar  period;  since  1950, 

however,   general  information  on  crops  and  areas  sown  has  become  extreme 

scanty,    so  that  comparisons  with  earlier  years  are  practically  impossible. 

From  the  data  available,   it  appears  that  the  area  sown  reached  the 

prewar  level  by  approximately  1950.     No  latter  data  on  the  total  areas  sown 

and  their  breakdown  by  crops  has  been  available.     The  recent  stress 

put  on  the  aspect  of  animal  husbandry  in  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  Republic 

indicates  that  the  real  development  of  the  grain  areas  has  reached  the 

limits  of  its  development  and  that  future  attempts  to  increase  production 

59 
would  be  through  improved  cultivation  of  the  already  existing  fields. 

Further,   it  seems  probable  that  with  slowly  rising  yields  in  grain 
production  the  areas  devoted  to  grain  would  be  diminished  and  areas  sown 
in  fodder  grains  and  feed  grasses  would  increase. 

Table  6  indicates  the  agricultural  yields  in  Soviet  Lithuania.     Drawn 
from  various  statements  in  the  Soviet  press  and  radio,   these  claims  of 
yields  must  be  taken  with  a  great  deal  of  caution,   partly  because  they 
tend  to  overstate  the  actual  production  directly,   partly  because   in   some 
periods  they  have  been  given  on  the  basis  of  biological  estimates  rather 
than  the  actual  harvest  brought  in. 


Tiesa,    May  17,    1955 

CO 

Bolshaia  Sovetskaia  Entsikl,   XXV,   265-266, 

59 

For  example,    Tiesa,   Feb.   25,    1955. 
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These  official  Soviet  statistics  tend  to  indicate  that  agricultural  yields 

have  reached  and  surpassed  prewar  yields,    at  least  by   1951.    r^pwever, 

various  reports  on  the  achievements  of  the  yields  on  individual  kolkhozes 

over  the  1951-54  period  indicate  that  only  leading  kolkhozes  have  reached 

and  sometimes  even  exceeded  the  goals  set  by  the  official  planners.    K^olkhozes 

achieving  these  goals  are  lauded  in  the  press   and  set  as  an  example  for 

others,  but  general  level  of  yields  on  the  average  farm  is  much  lower. 

Production  in  certain  industrial  crops  remained  low  in   1953,    in  Soviet 

Lithuania,    and  was  deplored  by  the  All-Union  press  in  these  terms: 

The  Lithuanian  Republic  lags  in  almost  all  farm  work.     Only  70  per 
cent  of  the  flax  was   scutched  and  19  per  cent  was  retted.     Ensilage 
crops  were  harvested  over  only  59  per  cent  of  the  sown  area.    The 
best  time  for  sowing  winter  crops  is  passing  and  only  60  per  cent 
of  the  plan  has  been  fulfilled.     Plowing  to  fallow  had  not  really  begun; 
oy  September  20  the  state  plan  had  been  fulfilled  5  per  cent. 

Again  on  February  25,     1954,    Radio  Vilnius  announced  thafVear  after 

year  potato  planting  plans   are  not  fulfilled.     Many  kolkhozes  and  regions  have 

intolerably  low  potato  yields.  "         In  another  broadcast  of  May  28,    1954, 

Radio  Vilnius  cited  Finance  Minister  Drobnys  as  having  stated  in  his  budget 

report:     "In  1953  many  kolkhozes  and  sovkhozes  of  the  Republic  had  low  crop 

62 
yields.  "  According  to  the  announcement  of  the  Lithuanian  SSR  Ministry 

of  Agriculture,    the  plan  for  grain  delivery  was  not  fulfilled  by  any  rayon  until 
December  31,    1954.      Fulfillment  of  the  grain  delivery  plan  according  to  the 
table  cited,    ranges  from  a  high  of  83.  5  per  cent  of  grain  delivered  from 
Anyksciai  rayon  to  a   1 5  per  cent  low  from  Silale  rayon.     Similar  partial  ful- 
fillment of  flaxseed  deliveries,    of  potato    seed,    of  perennial  grasses  seed 
is  reported.     The  bringing  of  fertilizer  and  of  peat  into  the  fields  was  only 
partially  completed  by  this  late  date. 


For  example,    Tiesa,Dec.    1,    1954;  Jan.    26,    1955. 

Staff  correspondent  Kornilov  writing  from  Lithuania  in  Prayda, 


Sept.    30,    1954. 
62 


Quotation  from  News  from   Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,    Nov.  1954,  p.    42 

63 

Tiesa,    Jan.   4,    1955. 
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Many  more  recent  statements  could  be  cited  which  would  illustrate 
the  general  picture  of  the  relative  inefficiency  of  Lithuanian  agriculture 
up  to  the  present  time,   with  resulting  low  yields,    lags  in  production  and 
deliveries,    and  the  general  nonfulfillment  of  the  high  set  goals.     The  late 
coming  of  spring  in  1955  and  the  resulting  late  spring  sowing,   together 
with  low  animal  productivity  due  to  the  long  winter,    indicates  that  the 
agricultural  goals  set  for   1955  will  hardly  be  fulfilled. 
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LABOR  AND  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION  IN  INDEPENDENT  LITHUANIA 

In  this  section,   the  composition  of  the  Lithuanian  working  population 
and  the  various  measures  taken  by  the  State  to  improve  the  welfare  of  the 
working  people  will  be  discussed  briefly. 

According  to  the  1923  census  in  Lithuania  Major,   and  the  1925  census 
in  the  Klaipeda  Territory,   the  total  population  of  Lithuania  was  2,170,  616. 
Of  this  number,    67.86  per  cent,    or  1,472,945  people,   were  employed  in 
some  productive  capacity,   and  32.14  per  cent,   or  a  total  of  697,671  people, 
were  dependent  upon  the  support  of  the  former  group.     The  latter  group 
consisted  mostly  of  minors  below  15  years  of  age,  old  people,   and  incapa- 
citated persons.     The  breakdown  of  the  productively  employed  population 
was  as  follows: 

Agriculture  (farmers,   working  members 

of  their  families,   agricultural  laborers).     .     ,1,129,870.  .  .  76.  71  per  cent 

Industry  and  Handicrafts.     ...;..      ...  94,731,  .  .     6,43  per  cent 

Transport  and  Communications.     ......  15,585.  ,  .     1.06  per  cent 

Commerce  and  Credit     ....      ......  37,268.  .  .     2.53  per  cent 

Public  Service  and  Free  Professions  ....  47,408.  .  .     3.22  per  cent 

Other  Occupations  (domestics,    day 

laborers,    etc.).     ...........       .    .  148,083.  .  .  10.05  per  cent 

The  reason  for  such  a  high  percentage  of  employed  people  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  over  three-quarters  of  the  Lithuanian  population 
was,   at  that  time,    engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,   where  the  working 
age  started  at  15,    (and  in  some  cases,   as  in  the  shepherding  of  animals, 
even  lower).      The  town  and  city  population  (in  locations  of  2,  000  or  more 
inhabitants)  comprised  only  about  15.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
Therefore,   the  number  of  women  who  were  not  gainfully  employed  and 
the  number  of  minors  who  were  attending  schools  of  secondary  education 
was  comparatively  small  and  carried  little  weight  in  the  breakdown  of  the 
population.     More  recent  figures  are  not  available  for  the  breakdown  of 
the  population  into  occupational  groups,   for  no  general  census  has  been 
taken  in  Lithuania  since  192  3.     It  appears,    however,   that  the  number 
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employed  in  agriculture  decreased  from  that  date,   for,   in  the  agricultural 
census  which  was  taken  in  1930,   the  number  of  persons  regularly  engaged 
in  agriculture  was  given  as  991,  382.      The  trend  in  industry,   handicrafts, 
commerce  and  communications,   was  generally  in  the  direction  of  an 
increase,  but  in  the  absence  of  census  figures,   or  even  of  estimates,   it 
is  impossible  to  give  a  breakdown  of  population  by  occupations  for  the 
period  of  the  Thirties. 

In  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  labor  force  and  the  wage  differ- 
entials between  male  and  female  workers,   it  can  be  stated  that  during 
the  1930-1939  period  the  earnings  of  women  workers  in  industry  were  on 
the  average  about  66  per  cent  of  the  men's  earnings.     There  was  no 
difference  in  regard  to  earnings  between  men  and  women  in  either  state 
or  municipal  offices.     In  agriculture,   women  comprised  about  52  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  workers,   while  in  industry,   at  the  beginning 
of  1940,   about  41  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  women.     Only  a  small 
number  of  minors  were  employed  in  Lithuanian  industries.     Boys  less 
than  17  years  of  age  in  1930  comprised  5  per  cent  of  the  industrial 
working  force  and  in  1939  only  2.6  per  cent.     Girls  less  than  17  years 
of  age  comprised  4  per  cent  and  2  per  cent  of  the  working  force  during  the 
respective  years.     At  the  end  of  1932,   the  following  rates  for  minors' 
wages  were  set  for  work  in  agriculture:    minor  female  hands,    80  per 
cent  of  adult  female  hand  earnings;  minor  male  hands,    75  per  cent  (for 
shepherds  30  per  cent)  of  adult  male  hand  earnings,    in  addition  to  full 
subsistence. 

From  the  materials  dealing  with  questions  of  labor  and  social  legi- 
slation during  the  period  of  Lithuanian  independence,   it  appears  that  the 
State  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  regulation  of  working  conditions, 
to  worker  protection,   to  health  insurance  and  to  other  closely  related 
problems.     This  was  partly  due  to  the  social  philosophy  of  the  persons 
in  power  at  that  time--namely,   the  philosophy  that  the  state  ought  to 
protect  and  provide  for  the  weaker  members  of  society  in  their  attempts 
to  earn  a  livelihood.     On  the  other  hand,   the  social  upheavals  in  the 
neighboring  U.S.S.R.  and  the  reforms  that  took  place  there  also  had  an 
effect  upon  people,   and  especially  upon  the  unskilled  urban  industrial 
workers,   who  were  more  vocal  in  demanding  social  justice  and  the 
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alleviation  of  their  working  conditions  than  the  patiently  suffering  peasants. 
The  Government  was  sympathetic  and  responsive  to  these  demands. 
Through  early  legislation  and  the  implementation  of  laws  in  the  social 
field  it  contributed  to  the  alleviation  of  the  rather  severe  working  condi- 
tions in  Lithuania  which  were  remnant  of  the  social  system  of  Imperial 

2 
Russia.        The  greatest  factor  hampering  broader  and  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  these  social  programs  was  not  a  lack  of  good  will  on  the  part  of 
the  government,   but  the  lack  of  funds  during  the  early  part  of  the  indepen- 
dence period.     In  the  early  Thirties  more  ambitious  schemes  of  sickness 
and  accident  insurance  were  introduced,   financed  in  part  by  government 
subsidies  and  therefore  not  requiring  large  deductions  from  the  earnings 
of  workers  and  employees. 

Some  of  the  more  important  provisions  of  laws  enacted  in  the  area 
of  social  legislation,   and  the  dates  of  their  promulgation,   are  given 
below  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  solution  of  the  labor  and 
social  problems  was  moving  during  the  period  of  independence,,   and 
tbjprovide  a  basis  for  evaluating  the  sudden  change  which  took  place 
after  the  Soviet  occupation  of  the  country. 

A  law  establishing  the  8-hour  working  day  became  effective  on 
December  17,   1919.     An  act  establishing  compensation  for  dismissed 
workers  was  promulgated  in  March,   1921,    providing  that  one  month's 
wage  for  each  year  of  employment  was  to  be  paid  for  the  discharged  worker, 
A  law  of  1922,    regulated  the  remuneration,  Uength  of  day,    living 
conditions,    pensions,   and  medical  care  of  agricultural  workers  on 
farms  larger  than  80  hectares,   and  provided  for  care  of  the  widows 
of  these  workers.     Labor  inspections  for  industrial  plants,    com- 
mercial,  handicraft,   and  agricultural  establishments,   and  forests  was 
instituted  in  January,    1925,    providing  for  labor  inspectors  who  had  24  hour 
access  to  such  establishments  and  the  authority  to  enforce  strict  observ- 
ance of  the    prescribed  working  conditions.     At  the  same  time  municipal 


Iz.    Tamos^aitis,    "Tautos  Vienybes  Keliais,',!  Lietuva  1918  -  1938, 
pp.    11  -  23. 
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employment  offices  were  established.     In  1926  a  Public  Works  Fund 

was  established  which,   through  the  amendment  provisions  of  19  33, 
was  allowed  to  obtain  money  through  certain  deductions  from  various 
building  contracts  and  to  utilize  it  for  various  public  works.     A  law 
on  Holidays  and  Rest  days  (a  total  of  12  during  the  year)  was 
promulgated  in  February,   1925. 

To  regulate  the  remuneration  of  agricultural  workers,   a  law  was 
passed  in  1930  which  specified  normal  hiring  contract  conditions 
and  set  forth  a  combination  of  money  and  in  -  kind  wage  rates.      This 
law  was  not  a  minimal  wage  legislation,   but  it  provided  for  average 
remuneration  for  work  delivered.     According  to  the  varying  conditions  of 
place  and  time,    deviations  from  this  average  were  permitted.      Thus, 
in  1930,    the  scale  of  deviation  could  fluctuate  by  40%  from  established 
norms;  while  in  1932,   during  the  agricultural  depression,    deviations  from 
the  norm  of  60%  were  permitted.     In  January,   1938,    it  was  established 
by  law  that  6%  of  the  agricultural  land  taxes  would  go  to  the  local  and 
district  municipal  authorities  in  order  to  strengthen  their  funds  for  the 
opening  of  rural  health  stations,   for  general  sanitary  supervision, 
prophylactic  measures,   and  medical  care  for  the  rural  poor. 

In  November,   1933,   a  law  providing  for  minimum  wages  in 
industry  was  promulgated.     It  provided  for  labor  contracts  and  for  a 
compensation  fund  for  dismissed  worders,    regulated  the  working  time 
of  women  and  of  young  workers,   and  contained  a  provision  which  gave 
the  workers  a  12 -day  paid  vacation  period.     In  the  setting  of  wages  in 
various  plants,   the  work  inspector  played  a  very  important  role,   and  if  i 
the  inspector  could  not  agree  with  the  employer,   the  dispute  went  to 
the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  for  final  decision. 

The  Accident  Insurance  Law  of  April,   1936,    covered  industrial 
plant  workers,   forest  workers,    construction  workers  and  optionally 
hired  farm  hands.     It  paid  medical  expenses,   provided  for  financial 
assistance  in  case  of  a  disability,   and  pensions  for  the  dependents  in  case 
of  the  death  of  the  insured.     In  1938  a  total  of  82,100  persons  were  insured 
against  accidents. 

During  the  Thirties,   Lithuania  ratified  the  several  international 
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conventions  which,   among  other  things,    established  standards  of  working 
conditions,    regulated  night  work  for  women  and  children,    provided  for 
an  8-hour  day  and  48-hour  week,  and  provided  for  sickness  insurance 
and  rest  days  in  industrial  plants. 

In  regard  to  health  insurance,  a  law  on  the  subject  was  promulgated 
in  May,  1926,  but  its  actual  implementation  began  only  at  the  end  of 
1928,     According  to  the  provisions  of  this  law,   the  workers  and 
employees  of  the  State  and  municipalities,   and  in  private  industrial 
enterprises,   were  insured  against  illness,   though  State  employees 
who  contributed  to  the  pension  and  compensation  funds  were  excluded  from 
the  scheme.     For  agricultural  workers  this  plan  was  optional.     Besides 
the  district  offices  which  administered  this  insurance,   there  were 
various  separate  plant  insurance  schemes  which  operated  under  special 
provisions  of  the  law.     Funds  for  health  insurance  were  derived  by 
5.5%  deductions  from  the  insured's  wages,   half  of  which  was  contributed 
by  the  employer  and  half  paid  by  the  employee  himself.     This  insurance 
provided  free  medical  care,   hospital  and  ambulance  service,   drugs  and 
dressings,   dental  service,   and  payments  for  mothers  during  an  8-week 
lying-in  period.     During  the  employees  illness  up  to  50%  of  his  wages 
were  to  be  paid  to  his  family,,     In  case  of  the  death  of  the  insured,   a 
sum  of  twenty  to  thirty  times  the  daily  assistance --rates  of  which  were 
3-14  Litas  daily- -was  paid  to  his  dependents.     In  1939  about  134,  000 
employees  and  members  of  their  families  were  covered  by  this  health 
insurance  scheme. 

Pension  laws  in  Lithuania  were  separate  for  State  and  municipal 
employees  and  for  military  personnel.     Civilian  employees  were  entitled 
to  pensions  after  a  25  year  period  of  service.      Temporary  financial 
assistance,   for  instance  for  home  building,   was  provided  through  loans 
up  to  30,  000  Litas,     In  case  of  the  death  of  a  pensioned  employee  his 
widow  and /or  children  of  minor  age  received  50%  of  his  pension. 

The  care  for  old  and  disabled  people  was  in  the  hands  of  town  and 
rural  municipalities.     In  1940,   before  the  Soviet  occupation,    laws 
for  old  age  insurance  and  disability  insurance  were  passed,   in  rddition 
to  the  law  which  provided  financing  of  housing  projects  for  workers. 
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The  Communists  attempted  to  penetrate  the  labor  union  movement 
and  action  during  the  period  of  independences    and  the  Lithuanian  Govern- 
ment,  therefore,    was  forced  to  interfere  with  labor  union  activities.     To 
protect  workers1  interests,    to  regulate  their  relationships  with  employers, 
and  to  improve  their  cultural  and  educational  level,    a  Chamber  of  Labor 
was  instituted  by  the  State  in   1936.     This  Chamber  was  directed  by  a 
Board  of  30  members,    in  which  the  elected  representatives  of  the  work- 
ers,   of  the  employers,    and  appointed  representatives  of  the  State  parti- 
cipated in  attempting  to  achieve  the  above-mentioned  aims. 

In  the  labor  force  of  Lithuania  unskilled  workers  predominated, 
and  the  number  of  qualified  workers  in  the  labor  force  increased  only 
slowly.     The  State  was  concerned  with  the  improvement  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  workers  and  therefore  supported  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  various  trade  and  commercial  schools.     In  1927,   there  were 
only  four  such  trade  schools,   with   168  pupils.     By  1938,    their  number 
had  risen  to   13,    with  1,872  pupils.     In  addition  to  the  trade  schools  there 
were  special  trade  and  homemaking  schools  for  girls,    and  secondary 
commercial  schools.     The  total  number  of  students  in  these  schools,    in 
1938,   was  over  3,  000.     Of  this  number,    about  67  per  cent  went  to  trade 
schools,    24  per  cent  to  girls'  homemaking  and  trade  schools,    and  about 
eight  per  cent  to  commercial  schools.     Only  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  did  the  Lithuanian  public  realize  the  importance  and  value  of 

trade  schools  and  begin  to  send  their  children  to  them  in  greater  num- 

,  3 

bers. 

The  predominantly  agrarian  character  of  the  economy,    the  lack  of 
rapid  industrial  development  and  a  rapidly  rising  population  forced  a 
certain  amount  of  emigration.     Thus,    during  the   1923-1938  period,    a  to- 
tal of  78,  967  persons  emigrated  from  Lithuania  to  the  U.  S,  A.  ,    various 
Latin  American  countries  and  Palestine.      This  shows  that  a  certain  la- 
bor surplus  existed  in  the  country  and,    at  the  same  time,    indicates  that 


St.    Salkauskas,    "Specialinis  Mokslas,  "  Lietuva   1918-1938,    ppu 
299-303.  '       ™  ~~ 
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the  Labor  problem  was  not  completely  solved,    especially  during  the 
early  part  of  this  period. 

In  general,    the  State  appears  to  have  had  a  benevoLent  attitude 
towards  the  workers  and  their  problems  during  the  period  of  independ- 
ence,   and  workers  increasingly  were  protected  by  various  laws.     Their 
standard  of  living  showed  a  secularly  rising  trend,    apart  from  the  cy- 
clical fluctuations  in  the  Lithuanian  economy.     Absence  of  data,   however, 
does  not  permit  a  full  evaluation  of  the  actual  working  of  the  provisions 
of  the  various  Laws.     One  thing  appears  to  be  certain:  namely,    that  the 
Soviet  propaganda  cLaims  in  regard  to  the  cruel  exploitation  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  worker,   by  private  and  state  interests,    during  the  period  of 
Lithuanian  independence  are  Large Ly  unfounded.     In  fact,    it  was  only 
after  the  Soviet  occupation  of  the  country  in  June4    1940,    that  the  regi- 
mentation and  increasing  demands  directed  by  the  State  towards  the 
workers  first  took  place.     This  regimentation  of  the  workers'  life,    in- 
creasingly stiff  discipline,   harsh  fines,   high  requirements  of  production 
through  "socialist  competition,  "'  and- -when  compared  to  the  interwar 
period--Low  LeveL  of  real  wages,    appear  to  have  continued  to  an  even 
greater  extent  since  the  second  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania  in  1944. 


SOURCES:  K.  Bielinis,    Labor  Problems  in  Lithuania,    Mid-European 
Studies  Center  publication  No.    163,    1953,    pp.    4- 12;  J,    Pa  plena  s, 
"Labor  Remuneration  in  Future  Lithuania,  "  Lietuva,   April-June   1953, 
pp.    118-124;  Ostiand  in  Zahlen,    p„    140;  Kriks*cTunas ,   AgricuLture  in 
Lithuania,    pp,    42-45;  Statistical  Yearbook  of  Lithuania,  1938,    p.    17c 
Ljetvva     1918-1939,  (Lithuania  1918-1938)  pp.  11-23,    299-303. 
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LABOR  IN  SOVIET  LITHUANIA 

Lack  of  information  does  not  permit  us  to  compare  the  productivity 
and  the  number  of  workers  in  prewar  Lithuania  with  the  present  Soviet 
Lithuanian  economy.     Only  scraps  of  information  are  available --most  of 
them  from  refugee  sources --which  point  out  some  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  industrial  and  agricultural  laborer  has  to 
work  at  the  present  time. 

In  regard  to  labor  union  activities  in  Lithuania,    it  appears  from 
the  refugee  statements  that  they  are  closely  patterned  after  those  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  general.     That  is,   they  do  not  serve  as  organs  represent- 
ing the  workers3  interests  in  their  relations  with  employers  - -in  the  case 
of  the  Soviet  Union  the  employer  generally  is  the  state --but  their  activi- 
ties are  directed  mainly  toward  the  cultural  and  social  welfare  of  the 
workers  and  the  maintenance  of  "socialist  work  discipline,  "  which  in 
actuality  means  the  fulfillment  and  overfulfilment  of  production  quotas 
set  by  the  state,    and  the  maintenance  of  the  quality  of  production. 

In  Soviet  Lithuania,    as  in  the  whole  of  the  Soviet  Union,   these 

trade  unions  and  professional  organizations  ("profsojuz")  encompass 

permanent  factory  and  office  personnel.     Their  independent  activity  is 

generally  limited  to  provisions  for  workers'  vacations,    in  resort  towns. 

But  mostly  supervisory  personnel,    Party  and  Komsomol  members  are 

actually  sent  to  these  resorts,    according  to  refugee  sources. 

Another  main  "profsojuz"  activity  is  the  payment  of  assistance  during 

periods  of  illness.     This  assistance,    however,    is  paid  only  to  workers 

who  had  been  members  of  the  union  for  at  least  six  years,    and  the  amount 

2 
paid  is    10  per  cent  of  the  worker's  normal  wage.        Permanent  workers 

and  employees  get  vacations  at  a  rate  of  one  day  per  month  worked, 

However,    they  can  go  to  health  resorts  and  sanitariums  only  if  they  have 


Draugas,   Dec.    13,    1954. 
2Ibid.  ,    March  7,    1955. 
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3 
a  special  permit  from  the  unions. 

The  number  of  workers  and  employees  in  Lithuanian  industry  was 

4 
planned  to  reach  265s  000  by  1950.        If  attained,   this  would  mean  more 

than  doubling  the  number  of  workers  and  employees  in  1940.     Most  of 
this  increase  probably  came  from  the  shift  of  agricultural  labor  to  in- 
dustry.    However,   no  other  data  on  the  shift  of  agricultural  workers  to 
industrial  occupations  were  available.     Although  presently,    according 
to  Soviet  reports,    industrial  production  in  Soviet  Lithuania  accounts  for 
over  65  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  Republic--in  1945  it  ac- 
counted for  about  35  per  cent--  still  this  result  might  have  been  achieved 
through  increased  capital  investment  and/or  through  increased  producti- 
vity of  the  workers. 

Labor  allocation  into  various  branches  of  economy  apparently  oc- 
curs through  orders  from  above.     Lack  of  labor  in  Soviet  Lithuania  is 
indicated  in  the  frequent  occurence  of  shifts  of  workers  and  employees 
from  one  field  to  another.     Thus  normally,   according  to  refugee  sources, 
the  kolkhozniks  would  tend  to  move  whenever  they  could  to  the  cities  be- 
cause labor  in  a  factory  was  still  preferable  to  that  on  the  kolkhoz  in 
terms  of  remuneration.     However,    from  time  to  time  drives  for  a  move- 
ment back  to  the  kolkhozes  would  be  undertaken  among  the  factory  work- 
ers and  even  among  the  more  highly  qualified  personnel,,     At  such  times 
the  Soviet  Lithuanian  press  would  carry  numerous  announcements  by 
engineers,    office  workers  and  technical  personnel  about  their  willingness 
to  go  to  work  on  the  kolkhozes(though  usually  in  some  supervisory  capa- 
city).    The  agricultural  skills  of  such  people  could  be  expected  to  be 

rather  low,   but  apparently  what  counted  was  their  loyalty  to  the  regime 

5 
and  the  trust  that  the  Party  and  State  had  in  them.        Sometimes  drives 

would  be  instituted  among  office  personnel  to  induce  them  to  join  the 

workers  in  the  factories,   and  a  list  of  persons  would  be  mentioned  who 


3Ibid. 

4 
Paleckis,    Sovetskaxa.  Litva,    pp.    96-97, 

5Tiesa,    May  15,    1955. 
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had  left  their  office  positions  for  work  in  the  factories. 

(No  data  on  labor  wages  which  would  be  comparable  to  the  prewar 
period  were  available.     Some  comparisons  between  wages  and  the  cost 
of  living  during  the  Soviet  period  were  made  in  the  chapter  on  the  stand- 
ard of  living,,     For  data  on  the  wages  of  Lithuanian  kolkhoz  workers,    see 
the  same  chapter). 

The  Soviet  Lithuanian  press  mentions  the  continuously  growing 

ranks  of  qualified  personnel  in  industry  and  of  mechanizators  in  the 

kolkhozes.     Thus,    for  instance,    it  is  stated  that  up  to  1949  the  schools 

of  the  Labor  Reserves  System  graduated  over   14,  000  young  industrial 

workers,      and  that  during   1954  alone  the  mechanization  departments  of 

the  agricultural  schools  graduated  4,400  tractorists,   brigadiers  of  trac- 

7 
tor  brigades,   and  combine  mechanic -drivers.        The  higher  educational 

institutions,   according  to  the  Soviet  press  in  Lithuania,    graduate  more 
and  more  technical  personnel  (cf.    chapter  on  Soviet  education),   but,    on 
the  other  hand,    as  late  as   1953  the  extreme  lack  of  qualified  engineers 
and  draftsmen  was  pointed  out  by  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  sources.     It  was 
stated  that  only  in  one  rayon  out  of  23  rayons  in  the  Kaunas  oblast  was 
the  construction  work  of  kolkhoz  and  other  agricultural  buildings  super- 
vised by  a  specialist  with  higher  education.     The  same  source  pointed 
out  that  the  elaboration  of  plans  and  the  construction  of  kolkhoz  villages 
was  done,   not  by  qualified  graduates  of  technical  institutions,   but  by  the 
students  of  these  technical  institutions  and  by  students  in  various  archi- 

Q 

tectural  office s„        In  addition,    a  recent  Soviet  source  states  that  many 


graduates  of  the  technical  schools  of  the  L„  S.  S„  Ra    go  to  work  in  other 
republics  of 
to  Lithuania 


republics  of  the  Union,    so  that  their  skills  are  lost,    at  least  temporarily, 
9 


Paleckis,    Sovetskaia  Litva,    p„    103. 
7Radio  Vilnius,    Feb.    4,    1955. 

Q 

"Planning  and  Building  of  Cities  and  Villages  in  the  Baltic  Repub 
lies,  "  Sovetskaia  Arkhitektura,   No.    4(1953),    pp.    123-124. 


9Tiesa,    July  9,    1955. 
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The  Soviets  point  to  the  large  percentage  of  women  in  the  Soviet 
Lithuanian  industries,   but  when  these  claims  are  set  against  the  prewar 
period  they  are  somewhat  deflated.     For  instance,    it  was  stated  that  in 
May,    1946,    about  26  per  cent  of  the  industrial  workers  in  Lithuania  were 
women,    while  in  1951  more  than  half  of  the  workers  in  the  food  proces- 
sing,   light,    and  local  republican  industries  were  women.  However, 
at  the  beginning  of  1940,    about  41   per  cent  of  all  industrial  workers  in 
Lithuania  were  women.     In  intellectual  occupations,    according  to  the 
Soviet  sources,   the  role  of  women  has  increased  in  Lithuania.     According 
to  M,    Kaunaite,    in   1951  about  70  per  cent  of  all  teachers  were  women. 
Arriongi medical  doctors  the  percentage  of  women  was  even  higher:  it  was 
reported  to  be  about  75  per  cent. 

Data  on  specific  labor  situations  in  Soviet  Lithuania  are  extremely 
scanty.     Recent  refugee  sources  state  that  considerable  differentiation 
exists  in  Lithuania  between  the  treatment  and  discipline  of  Russian  and 
Lithuanian  workers  in  the  same  enterprises.     According  to  them,   Rus- 
sian officials  and  technicians,    who  in  most  cases  occupy  the  supervisory 
and  executive  positions  in  Lithuanian  enterprises,    distinctly  and  consist- 
ently favor  Russian  workers  and  employees  in  job  assignments,    and  in 
considerably  milder  disciplinary  treatment  in  cases  of  absence  or  even 
theft  of  factory  property,   and  show  favors  to  them  in  other  ways.     The 
workers  of  Lithuanian  nationality  consistently  get  the  "short  end  of  the 
deal"  in  the  factories  and,    according  to  the  sources,   hate  the  Russians 
and  put  the  blame  on  them  for  anything  wrong  which  happens  in  these 

factories.     Hostile  feelings  on  the  part  of  Russian  workers  towards 

12 
Lithuanians  are  also  reported  by  the  same  sources. 

Refugee  sources  state  also  that  the  difficult  living  conditions  of  the 

workers  and  comparatively  low  real  pay  force  the  people  to  steal  goods 


M.    Kaunaite,    Izvestia,   Sept.    13,    1951. 

"ibid. 


12 

For  example,   Draugas,   Dec.    13,    1954;  Feb.    28,    1955;  Naujienos, 

April  4,    1955.  ™~~ 
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produced  in  the  plants  and  later  to  sell  them  at  black  market  prices,    or 
to  utilize  them  themselves.     For  this  misappropriation  of  "socialist 

property,  "  severe  fines  and  prison  sentences  are  meted  out,    ranging 

13 
from  five  to  25  years  of  hard  labor  in  Siberia.  The  hard  living  condi- 

tions of  the  workers  and  the  severe  demands  by  the  State  apparently 
caused  bloody  riots  in  Vilnius  in  1951,   when  a  number  of  workers  rioted 

upon  the  demand  by  the  factory  officials  that  they  work  longer  hours  at 

14 
no  increase  in  pay. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  1954  there  were  nine  forced  labor  camps 

15 
in  Soviet  Lithuania.  Reports  from  other  sources  indicate  that  the 

inmates  of  such  camps  usually  are  minor  criminal  offenders  and  work- 
ers who  have  been  punished  for  some  minor  infraction  of  the  harsh  work 

discipline.     The  inmates  usually  are  utilized  for  labor  on  road  and  rail- 

16 
road  repair.  More  serious  offenders  and  political  prisoners  apparent- 

ly are  not  kept  in  these  camps.     According  to  refugee  sources,    such 
prisoners  are  sent  to  the  interior  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  serve  their  sen- 
tences (Draugas,   Dec.    13,    1954.) 

The  extensive  pilfering  of  goods  in  Lithuanian  industrial  enter- 
prises has  been  repeatedly  noted  by  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  press.     Thus, 
an  article  in  Sovetskaia  Litva  of  May  13,    1953,    gives  numerous  instances 
where  such  pilfering  took  place,    especially  on  the  part  of  supervisory 
personnel.     It  denounced  the  local  Soviet  organs  in  Kaunas  for  not  put- 
ting a  stop  to  such  practices,    although  these  Soviet  organs  had  been  re- 
peatedly warned  on  this  matter  by  the  Lithuanian   Communist  Party  Cen- 
tral Committee. 

Another  apparently  widespread  practice,    especially  in  the  smaller 


13 

Draugas,   Dec.    13,    1954;  Naujienos,    Jan.    31,    1955. 

14 

United  Press  report  through  State  Dept.    as  cited  in  Current  News 

on  the  Lithuanian  Situation,    VIII  (July -Aug.  ,    1951),    32-33. 

15 

"Lithuania,"  Americana  Annual  (1955),    p.    432. 

1   Santarve  (Jan.  -Feb.  ,    1955),    p.    16. 
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and  handicraft  enterprises --the  so-called  trade  artels --is  nepotism  , 
Persons  in  control  of  the  operations  of  these  smaller  artels  place  their 
own  relatives  in  favored  positions,    cover  up  their  misappropriation  of 
goods,   tolerate  lax  performance  of  their  duties,    and  allow  them  to  mis- 
treat other  workers.     Such  cases  have  been  exposed  in  the  press  by  let- 

17 
ters  to  the  editor  of  Tiesa.  This  nepotism  has  been  the  subject  of 

numerous  satiric  sketches  in  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  press. 

Lack  of  regard  for  the  welfare  and  working  conditions  of  the  work- 
ers for  the  sake  of  plan  fulfillment  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  group  can  be 
illustrated  by  an  editorial  in  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  Communist  Party 
organ,   which,    in  discussing  the  lack  of  labor  for  lumber  cutting  in  vari- 
ous rayond  of  the  country  and  the  threat  which  this  fact  posed  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  lumber  cutting  plan,    stated:    "The  living  conditions  of 

workers  do  not  have  to  take  paramount  consideration  if  this  endangers 

18 
the  fulfillment  of  the  whole  plan,  " 

According  to  the  refugee  sources,   this  lack  of  concern  in  many 
plants  for  the  welfare  of  workers  and  their  working  conditions  results 
in  increased  labor  turnover  in  these  plants.     The  workers  and  employees 
tend  to  look  for  jobs  in  factories  and  plants  which  have  a  reputation  for 
better  working  conditions  or  better  treatment  of  their  employees.     Thus, 
according  to  these  sources,    lines  of  applicants  can  be  seen  at  the  em- 
ployment offices  of  certain  plants  such  as  "Kauno  Audiniai"  or  "Inkaras,  " 
in  Kaunas,    while  other  plants  and  enterprises  where  working  conditions 
are  poor  go  begging  for  workers.      In  such  enterprises  younger  people, 
mostly  students,    go  to  work  for  shorter  periods  of  time  so  as  to  supple- 
ment their  incomes. 

The  labor  of  minors  appears  to  be  utilized  in  industry  just  as  in 
kolkhozes,  according  to  Soviet  Lithuanian  press  and  radio  statements. 
Thus,    there  are  reports  of  sixteen  year  old  girls  working  in  hosiery 


17 

Instances  are  cited  in  Naujienos,    March  15s    1955. 

18Tiesa,    Jan.    28,    1955. 

19 

Draugas,   Nov.    30,    1954,   Naujienos,   April.  4,    1955. 
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factories  and  overfulfilling  their  production  norms  (Elta  Bulletin  No.  5, 
April  1953).  In  addition,  Vilnius  Radio  announced  that  pupils  of  seven- 
year  schools  and  of  secondary  schools  worked  during  the  vacation  periods 

20 
in  the  fields  of  kolkhozes  like  adults  and  earned  regular  workday  pay. 

Notwithstanding  the  increasing  demands  for  qualified  workers  in 
Soviet  Lithuania,    admitted  by  the  Soviet  press,    their  numbers  are  ap- 
parently being  decreased  through  labor  drafts  for  the  development  of  the 
"virgin  lands"  in  Kazachstan.     Komsomols  and  other  workers  from  Lithu- 
ania have  gone  into  these  newly  developed  regions  as  driver-mechanics 
and  transport  workers.     They  were  mostly  young  male  qualified  workers 
from  various  factories --both  of  Russian  and  Lithuanian  nationality.     Ac- 
cording to  the  Soviet  Press  announcements,    over  two  thousand  of  these 

youths  expressed  their  wish  to  work  in  the  newly  developed  regions  in 

2  1 

1954.  Most  of  these  youths  go  there  for  permanent  residence,    although 

some  of  them,   notably  the  transport  workers,    returned  to  Lithuania  after 

22 
three  months  of  work  in  the  "virgin  lands.  "         During   1955,   the  propa- 
ganda campaign  directed  toward  the  youth  to  join  the  groups  going  to 
these  newly  developed  areas  was  even  intensified.     It  was  directed  most- 
ly to  city  plants  and  factories  in  Lithuania.     It  has  been  estimated  from 
the  Soviet  press  announcements  that  at  least  900  persons  have  been  sent 
from  Lithuania  to  the  "virgin  lands"  as  a  result  of  this  propaganda  ef- 
fort. 

Probably  one  of  the  reasons  that  this  propaganda  effort  was  not 
directed  toward  the  agricultural  M.  T.  S.    and  kolkhoz  mechanizators  is 
the  reported  scarcity  of  male  laborers  in  Soviet  Lithuanian  agriculture. 
Thus,    for  instance,    according  to  the  statement  made  by  one  of  the  briga- 
diers in  a  certain  Soviet  Lithuanian  kolkhoz,    there  were  600  hectares  of 


20 

Radio  Vilnius,   Aug.    14-26,    1954,   Oct.    2-19,    1954, 

21Tiesa,   April  6,    1954. 

22Radio  Vilnius,  No.    24,    1954. 

23Ibida  ,   Jan.    13-18,    1955. 
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land  assigned  to  his  brigade  together  with  59  workers.     Of  these  59 

24 
workers,    50  were  women  and  only  nine  men.  This  lack  of  male  labor 

probably  was  caused  by  several  factors.     Among  them  could  be  men- 
tioned the  male  war  losses  of  the  Lithuanian  population,    losses  due  to 
guerilla  resistance,    and  to  the  Soviet  Army  drafts  in  Lithuania --from 
which  part  of  the  males  were  not  allowed  to  return  to  Lithuania  but  were 
sent  to  other  regions  of  the  Soviet  Union.     The  mass  deportations  of  the 
more  resisting  elements  which  continued  through  1949  (see  chapters  on 
Resistance,    Population  and  Deportations)  deprived  the  country  of  numer- 
ous males.     Although  mass  deportations  appear  to  have  been  discontinued 
since  1949,   there  are  numerous  agencies  in  Lithuania  both  of  the  AIL- 
Union  Labor  Reserves  Department  and  of  the  Resettlement  Department 
which  periodically  attempt  to  conscript  labor  in  Lithuania  for  work  in  the 

lumber  regions  of  the  Soviet  Union,    on  railroads  in  the  Far  East  and  for 

25 
other  projects  outside  Soviet  Lithuania. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  male  agricultural  labor  in  the  kolkhozes  of 
Soviet  Lithuania,   the  productivity  of  the  existing  agricultural  labor  force 
is  very  low  according  to  Lithuanian  press  reports.     During  the  spring  of 
1955,   the  press  was  full  of  reports  indicating  the  lack  of  interest  in  their 
work  on  the  part  of  collective  farmers  on  communal  fields,   the  low  qua- 
lity of  work  in  the  preparation  of  the  fields  for  spring  sowing,   the  para- 
mount concern  of  the  collective  farmers  with  their  own  plots  and  their 
own  private  affairs  instead  of  the  communal  ones,    the  laxity  on  the  part 
of  supervising  personnel  in  the  M.  T.  S.    and  kolkhozes,   the  improper 
usage  of  mechanized  material  and  dozens  of  other  complaints.  Lack 

of  material  incentives  appears  to  be  the  basic  cause  for  this  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  collective  farmers  in  kolkhoz  work,   and  the 


24Tiesa,   Oct.    29,    1954. 
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From  the  Files  of  Free  Europe  Press,    HOW.    57th  St.  ,   New 

York,    on  labor  conscription  practices  in  Soviet  Lithuania. 
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For  example,    Tiesa,    May  11,    May  15,    May  27,    June  3,   June  8, 

1955.  
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Soviet  Lithuanian  press  repeatedly  advocated  more  widespread  institution 

27 
of  material  incentive  plans  in  Lithuanian  kolkhozes.  In  addition  to  ma- 

terial incentives,    trusted  Communists  are  being  sent  from  Lithuanian 
cities  to  the  kolkhozes,    apparently  with  the  aim  of  exercising  closer  and 
thus  more  effective  supervision  over  the  reluctant  and  disinterested 
kolkhozniks. 

In  general,    from  the  statements  in  the  Lithuanian  press  and  from 
reports  of  recent  refugees,    it  appears  that,    apart  from  a  relatively 
small  number  of  Communists  and  stakhanovites,   the  large  mass  of 
Lithuanian  industrial  and  agricultural  labor  has  adopted  a  "go-slow" 
procedure  in  their  factory  and  field  work,    largely  due  to  the  insufficient 
real  renumeration  for  the  work  performed  and  to  the  extremely  high  and 
pressing  requirements  of  the  State  planners.     In  practice,   these  demands 
proved  themselves  incapable  of  fulfillment  due  to  shortages  of  raw  ma- 
terials,  breakdowns  of  machinery  and  generally  uncooperative  attitudes 
of  labor  both  in  the  industry  and  agriculture  of  Soviet  Lithuania. 


27Ibid,  ,    May  17,    June  9,    1955. 
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STATE  FINANCE,    TAXATION  AND  CREDIT  POLICIES  IN 

INDEPENDENT  LITHUANIA 

Only   the  general  lines  of  development  of  the  financial 
measures  taken  by  the  Lithuanian  Government  will  be  given  here, 
together  with  a  short  discussion  of  the  development  of  private  and 
foreign  credit. 

In  the  Lithuanian  national  economy,   the  State  itself  was  the 
largest  and  most  influential  entrepreneur.     It  owned  and  administered 
the  greatest  part  of  the  forests,    it  managed  the  railroads  and  the 
post,   telegraph  and  telephone  services,    it  sold  spirits  under  its  own 
monopoly  of  alcohol  production,    it  controlled- -by  means  of  state  and 
partly  state  banks  --the  financial  conditions  of  the  whole  country. 
This  state  control  appeared,    too,    in  the  way  the  State  spent  money 
for  various  development  projects,    such  as  land  reform,   various  land 
improvement  measures,   building  roads,    and  granting  loans  to  new 
settlers  and  for  smaller  credit  institutions.      The  State  was  the  largest 
employer  and  the  source  of  orders  for  a  variety  of  industrial  supplies. 
Through  wage  payments,    loans,    subsidies  and  taxes  it  influenced  the 
general  economic  activity  of  the  country.      Through  export  bounties, 
tariffs  and  the  setting  of  monopoly  prices  it  influenced  price  levels  on 
the  domestic  market.      These  measures  exercised  direct  and  indirect 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  national  economy  of  Lithuania,    and 
contributed  to  the  financial-economic  problems  of  a  State  which  was 
deeply  concerned  with  the  economic  well-being  of  its  citizens.      The 
influence  which  the  State  exercised  on  the  private  sector  of  the 
Lithuanian  economy  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  development  of  the  State  budget  during  the  twenty  year 
independence  shows  a  very  close  relationship  to  the  economic  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  country  during  those  years.      That  is,   budgetary  amounts 
rose  considerably  during  periods,  of  economic  expansion  and  boom  and 
fell  off  during  periods  of  depression.     However,   these  cyclical  movements 


Domas  Cesevi^ius,    Das  Finanz-system  Litauens   (Bonn;  Ludwig 
Roerscheid  Verlag,    1934),    pp.    104-105. 
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cannot  conceal  a  secular  rising  trend  which  is  clearly  discernible  in 
the  State  budget.     Thus,   from  total  budgetary  receipts  of  100,  000,  000 
Litas  in  1922,   the  receipts  rose  to  319.8  million  Litas  in  1928. 
Although  they  fell  during  the  depression  year  of  1933  to  a  low  of 
250.  2  million,   the  receipts  began  to  rise  again  after  that,    and  by  1939 
they  reached  366.  5  million  Litas.      The  State  attempted,    at  all  costs, 
to  avoid  deficit  financing  of  its  ordinary  budget  operations  and 
contracted  loans  only  for  extraordinary  expenditures,    such  as  new 
capital  investments.     Current  operations  were  financed  by  current 
ordinary  or  extraordinary  revenues,    or  from  past  budgetary  surpluses, 
which  were  frequent  in  the  years  of  the  inter -war  period. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  Lithuanian  State  budget  was  derived, 
during  this  period  of  20  years,   from  three  principal  sources:  indirect 
taxes  (mostly  tariffs  and  excise  taxes);  receipts  of  enterprises  run  by 
the  State  (railroads,    post,   telegraph,    telephone,    state  trading  ^forests,    and 
industrial  enterprises  such  as  the  alcohol  monopoly);  and  direct  taxes 
(property  taxes,    profit  taxes,    license  taxes,    income  taxes).     The  role 
of  indirect  taxes  was  very  important.     During  the  period  after  1933,   they 
represented  over  a  third  of  all  ordinary  revenues,    and  this  proportion 
was  even  higher  during  the  earlier  period.      This  was  due  mainly  to  the 
acceptance  by  the  makers  of  Lithuanian  financial  policy  of  Imperial 
Russian  financial  methods.     During  the  later  part  of  the  period  the  ratio 
of  direct  to  indirect  taxes  was  increased  somewhat,   but  even  so  it  did 
not  approach  the  ratio  usual  in  the  Western  European  countries. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  sources  of  regular  revenue, 
the  budget  contained  provisions  for  extraordinary  revenue  which 
consisted  mainly  of:     (a)  the  surpluses  realized  in  previous  budgetary 
years;  (b)  profits  from  the  sale  of  state  property  (mainly  lumber  from 
the  state  forests);  (c)  salary  deductions,   which  were  introduced  in  1932 
for  state  employees;  and  (d)  state  loans,   which  were  floated  to  cover 
extraordinary  expenditures.     Revenue  from  these  sources  contributed 
from  about  12  to  20  percent  of  the  total  State  revenues  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Thirties. 

The  largest  expenditure  in  the  Lithuanian  state  budget  during  most 
of  the  interwar  period  was  by  the  Ministry  of  Communications  which, 
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until  1934,    absorbed  about  20%  of  the  total  sums  spent.      This  large 
amount  was  due  to  the  continued  heavy  investment  by  the  State  in  the 
railroad  network,   the  re -building  of  roads  and  the  expansion  of  the 
port  of  Klaipeda,     In  1934,   the  Ministry  of  Defense  assumed  first  place 
in  the  expenditures  of  the  state,   with  about  25%  of  the  total,  but  even 
before  1934  the  outlays  for  defense  were  considerable —close  to  18%  of 
the  total- -mostly  because  of  strained  relations  with  Poland?    and  later 
the  general  tension  of  the  political  situation  in  Europe  forced  the 
Government  to  increase  and  maintain  defense  expenditure  at  an  even 
higher  level.     The  third  most  important  ministry  in  terms  of  sums 
spent  was  that  of  Agriculture,    whose  outlays  reached  a  peak  in  1931, 
with  19%     of  the  total,    and  then  fluctuated  around  15%  of  the  total 
expenditures.     These  outlays  were  caused  principally  by   farm  price 
support  policies  pursued  by  the  Government  during  the  depression 
period,    and  by  the  land  reclamation  works  which  were  extensive  both 
before  and  after  the  depression.     Next  in  importance  were  the  Ministries 
of  Finance  and  Education,   which  accounted  for  about  12%  and  15%, 
respectively,   of  the  total  expenditures.     The  Ministries  of  Internal 
Affairs  and  Justice  occupied  less  significant  positions. 

Many  of  these  State  disbursements  were  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  citizens --especially  the  peasants- -had  been 
accustomed  to  extensive  leadership  and  guidance  by  the  State  in  their 
own  affairs  during  the  prewar  period,    and  therefore  expected  the 
Lithuanian  government  to  continue  the  guidance  and  assistance --in  an 
even  more  beneficial  and  just  manner.      Therefore,    relatively  large 
amounts  were  spent  in  the  form  of  extraordinary  expenditures  which 
tended  to  grow  as  time  passed,    and,   by  the  end  of  the  Thirties,   they 
represented  over  a  quarter  of  the  total  annual  state  budget.     Numerous 
projects  requiring  capital  investment  were  undertaken  by  the  State  on 
behalf  of  its  citizens.     In  addition,   the  State  had  to  participate  in 
various  credit  and  export  enterprises,   to  give  assistance  to  newly 
settled  farmers,    and  to  engage  in  other  activities  which  demanded 
extraordinary  outlays  of  money.     In  part,   the  growth  of  extraordinary 
expenditures  could  be  explained  by  a  change  in  governments  in  1926  for, 
while  the  earlier  governments  had  tended  to  be  more  concerned  with  the 
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social-political  advancement  of  Lithuania,   the  Smetona  government, 

after  1927,    directed  more  of  its  support  toward  the  development  of  the 

2 

economic  activity  of  the  country. 

As  was  mentioned  above,   the  Lithuanian  system  of  taxation  rather 
closely  followed  that  of  the  Russian  Empire,    with  certain  moderniza- 
tions introduced  from  the  systems  of  the  Western  European  type.     In- 
direct taxes --largely  regressive  in  nature--carried  paramount  weight 
in  the  tax  system,    consisting  primarily  of  customs  duties  and  the 
alcohol  production  monopoly,   both  of  which  brough  considerable 
revenue  to  the  State,    and  also  of  excise  taxes  on  commodities  such  as 
beer,    cigarettes,    tea  and  yeast.     So-called  luxury  goods  and  beverages 
either  carried  excise  taxes  or  were  Government  monopolies,    with  the 
exception  of  the  match  monopoly,   which  was  given  to  a  Swedish  concern 
for  a  substantial  loan  to  the  Lithuanian  government.     There  was  no 
general  sales  tax  in  Lithuania. 

The  direct  taxes  consisted  of  a  land  tax- -which  was  purposely 
kept  low  by  the  Government- -and  various  property  taxes.     In  addition 
there  was  a  system  of  licensing  industrial  and  trading  enterprises,    and 
an  enterprise  turnover  tax  which  tended  to  put  tradespeople  at  a  disad- 
vantage when  compared  to  local  industries.     There  was  no  general 
income  tax  in  Lithuania.     A  partial  income  tax  (the  so-called    Labor 
Profits  Tax)  was  introduced  in  1932,    which  taxed,    at  relatively  low  and 
progressive  rates,   the  incomes  of  employees  of  commercial  enter- 
prises.    As  the  exemption  rates  of  this  Labor      Profits  Tax  were  com- 
paratively high,    the  tax  affected  only  a  small  minority  of  the  employed. 
During  the  period  of  depression  the  State  began  to  make  rather  sub- 
stantial deductions  from  the  salaries  of  State  employees,    "for  the 
purpose  of  balancing  the  budget.  "    This  procedure  provided  the  State 
treasury  with  a  substantial  part  of  its  extraordinary  revenues,    and 
tended  to  distribute  the  impact  of  the  depression  more  evenly   among 


Cesevicius,    p.    25. 
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3 

the  population.        An  attempt  was  also  made  by  the  State  to  increase  the 

proportion  of  direct  taxes  on  the  revenue  side  of  its  budget,    and  this 
would  have  tended  to  provide  the  State  with  a  more  stable  source  of 
revenue  than  its  reliance  upon  indirect  taxes,   which  fluctuated  consid- 
erably according  to  the  internal  economic  situation.     However,   towards 
the  end  of  the  Thirties,    direct  taxes  still  provided  only  about  14%  of  the 
total  ordinary  revenue. 

Smaller  items  in  the  taxation  system  consisted  of  various  stamp 
duties  and  license  fees,   which,   together,    provided  about  7-8%  of  the 
state  revenue. 

In  general,    it  appears  that  the  Lithuanian  financial  system  did 
not  rely  solely  upon  taxation  as  the  only  source  of  revenue,   but  also 
utilized  the  direct,    unpaid  services  of  part  of  its  citizens.      This  makes 
the  calculation  of  the  distribution  of  the  financial  load  upon  the  citizens 
much  more  difficult,    since  part  of  the  services  which  would  otherwise 
have  required  outlays  of  public  money  were  provided  by  peasants  with- 
out payment.     Such  direct  services  included:  maintenance  of  improved 
roads,   transportation  services  (performed  by  the  peasants)  for  the 
building  of  public  works,    and  contributions  to  orphanages  and  old 
peoples  homes  which  were  given  in  natura  by  the  peasants.      Through 
these  direct  services,   which  were  neither  too  time--  or  effort- 
consuming,    the  peasants  were  able  to  ease  the  monetary  tax  load 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  higher. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  tax  burden,  it  appears  that  domestic 
industry  was  relatively  favored,  and  domestic  trade  constrained  by  the 
Government's  taxation  policies.  The  tradespeople,  however,  tended  to 
pass  on  their  burdens  to  the  consumers --mainly  the  rural  population- - 
who  then  attempted  to  defend  themselves  by  the  creation  of  and  partici- 
pation in  various  kinds  of  cooperatives.  On  the  one  hand,  the  peasants 
were  protected  by  those  provisions  of  the  law  which  established  low 


Kazys  Sruoga,    "Finances  and  Economy  in  Independent  Lith- 
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tax  rates  on  land,    and  thus  formally  eased  their  tax  burden,   but,    on  the 
other,    it  was  they  who  were  most  affected  by  agricultural  price  move- 
ments and  who  thus  formed  that  part  of  the  population  which  was  least 

4 
able  to  pay  its  taxes  during  the  depression  years. 

The  role  of  the  public  debt  was  not  very  important  in  the  Lithu- 
anian State  finances,    and  only  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Lithuanian 
state  were  large  sums  borrowed  abroad  and  at  home  for  the  defense  and 
reconstruction  of  the  country.     By  1927,   the  foreign  and  domestic  public 
debt  was  about  37.  5  Litas  per  capita.     After  that  date,    loans  were  made 
only  for  the  purposes  of  further  economic  development,    and  not  for  the 
covering  of  deficits  in  current  governmental  operations.      The  maximum 
amount  borrowed  abroad  was  reached  in  1932,    when  foreign  loans  totalled 
about  150.  5  million  Litas.     Later,    due  to  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar-- 
and  most  of  these  loans  were  contracted  in  dollars --this       amount  dim- 
inished.    More  internal  loans  were  contracted  after  1935,   but  the  total 
amount  of  indebtedness  remained  comparatively  small.     By  the  end  of 
1937,   the  total  indebtedness  of  the  Lithuanian  state  was  about  47  Litas 
per  capita,   while,    at  the  same  time,   the  indebtedness  of  Latvia  was  over 
80  Litas,   of  Estonia  180  Litas,    and  of  Poland  about  145  Litas  per  capita. 
This  comparatively  small  indebtedness  and  the  punctual  payment  of  its 
foreign  loans  helped  to  establish  better  credit  for    Lithuania  among  foreign 
countries,    and  made  Lithuania  more  independent  of  foreign  capital. 
However,   because  of  the  lack  of  domestic  capital  for  economic  develop- 
ment,   this  independence  could  not  be  complete.     At  the  end  of  1939, 
foreign  debts  amounted  to  68.  9  million  Litas  and  domestic  debts  to  65.  2 
million  Litas --making  a  total  public  debt  of  134.1  million  Litas.     Most 
of  the  foreign  debts  were  payable  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
and  were  incurred  during  the  period  of  the  Lithuanian  Wars  for  Indepen- 
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dence  in  1919=1921.     Lesser  loans  for  the  economic  development  of  the 

5 
country  were  received  from  Denmark,    Belgium,    and  Sweden. 

Until  1922,    the  currency  and  credit  situation  in  Lithuania  was 
strongly  influenced  by  the  abnormal  conditions  created  in  the  country 
by  war  and  occupation.     Inflation  of  the  currency --which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  German  occupation  authorities  in  Lithuania --was  rampant. 
The  credit  situation  is  illustrated  by  the  extremely  high  interest  rates 
of  36  per  cent  to  48  per  cent  which  prevailed  at  that  time.     With  the 
creation  of  the  State -controlled  Bank  of  Lithuania  in  1922  and  with  the 
emission  of  new  currency  based  on  the  gold  dollar,   the  situation  began 
to  stabilize.     The  new  currency,    the  Litas,   was  made  equal  to  one -tenth 
of  a  USA  gold  dollar,    and  was  backed  by  gold  and  foreign  exchange  held 
in  the  Bank  of  Lithuania.     From  that  time,   until  the  Soviet  occupation 
of  Lithuania  in  June,    1940,   the  Litas  was  maintained  at  its  initial  value. 
It  withstood  successfully  the  depreciation  of  the  USA  dollar  and  the 
British  pound  sterling  in  1933,   though  at  the  cost  of  increased  domestic 
deflation.     Only  in  1935  did  the  coverage  of  the  domestic  currency  notes 
in  gold  and  foreign  balances  begin  to  drop  towards  the  one -third  limit 
prescribed  by  law.     Exchange  controls  were  then  instituted,   but  the 
Litas  retained  its  par  value.      The  expansion  of  government-provided 
credit,   through  the  Bank  of  Lithuania  and  the  Land  Bank,   tended  to 
normalize  the  credit  situation  in  Lithuania.     The  discount  rates  by  1937 
had  reached  5.  5  per  cent  in  the  State -controlled  banks,  but  they  were 
higher  in  private  banks,   where  they  fluctuated  between  9  percent  and 
12  percent.     This  was  a  relatively  high  rate  when  compared  to  the  dis- 
count rates  in  Western  European  countries  at  that  time,   where  credit 
was  more  abundant.     The    State  was  the  largest  supplier  of  credits   but, 
in  addition  to  the  State -controlled  banks,   in  1937,   there  were  13  commer- 
cial banks,    15  Mutual  Credit  Associations,    322  Rural  Credit  Societies, 
and  121  branches  of  State  Savings  Institutions,   which  provided  the  popu- 
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140;  Simutis,   pp.    108-111  __ 
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lation  with  increasingly  larger  amounts  of  credit  at  a  lower  interest 
rate.     Whereas,    in  1928,   there  were  about  225  million  Litas  deposited, 
and       about  304  million  Litas  in  loans  from  the  above-mentioned  institu- 
tions,   in  1937  there  were  347  million  Litas  of  deposits  and  501  million 
Litas  of  loans.      The  increase  in  the  amount  of  credit  and  the  continuous 
improvement   in  the  credit  situation  were  reflected,    too,    in  the  decreas- 
ing amounts  of  protests  of  exchange  bills  and  of  compulsory  auction  sales 
of  property.     By  1937,   the  percentage  of  the  total  value  of  bills  protested 
reached  a  low  of  2.7  per  cent,   while  in  1930,    even  before  the  depression 
had  hit  Lithuania,    it  was  5.7  per  cent.     The  amounts  of  debts  for  which 
compulsory  auction  sales  were  held  decreased  considerably  also. 

The  financial  structure  which  was  established  by  the  independent 
Lithuanian  state  was  completely  destroyed  during  the  time  of  the  first 
Soviet  occupation.     The  Lithuanian  currency,   the  Litas,    was  replaced 
by  the  ruble  at  an  exchange  rate  which  did  not  correspond  to  the  actual 
purchasing  power  of  the  two  currencies,   but  which  favored  the  ruble 
out  of  proportion,   thus  inflicting  a  large  financial  loss  upon  the  resources 
of  the  country  and  of  the  population.     All  savings  in  excess  of  1,000 
Litas  (about  165  dollars  in  1940)  were  confiscated  and  the  banks  them- 
selves nationalized.     During  the  German  occupation  the  country  was 
again  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  its  resources  through  the  setting  of  an 
exchange  rate  of  half  a  German  mark  for  a  ruble.     During  the  second 
Soviet  occupation  the  ratio     of  exchange  was  set  at  10  marks  to  1  ruble, 
which  again  inflicted  great  financial  loss  on  the  population. 


Sources  for  the  pjeceeding  are:    Report  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,    pp.    151-162;  Simutis,    pp.    102-107;  Jakulis,    pp.    135-203; 
Sruoga,    150-153. 
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FINANCE  AND  TAXATION  IN  SOVIET  LITHUANIA 

An  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  present  a  picture  of  public  finance 
and  taxation  as  they  have  existed  in  Soviet  Lithuania  since   1945.     This 
picture,    however,   necessarily  is  full  of  gaps  due  to  the  lack  of  data  on 
the  annual  budgets  of  the  L.  S.  S.  R.  ,    especially  for  the  pre- 1950  period. 
Materials  available  for  later  years  were  voluminous,   but  certain  gaps 
existed  in  them  also.     It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  data  were  drawn 
from  Soviet  sources  and  therefore  harbor  all  the  peculiarities  that  are 
inherent  in  Soviet  annual  budget  reporting.     No  price  level  adjustments 
were  possible,    although  it  is  known  that  prices  for  capital  goods,    especi- 
ally,   varied  considerably  during  the  period  under  consideration.     The 
changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  ruble  thus  are  not  accounted  for 
in  the  figures  presented.     It  is  hoped,    however,   that  the  unadjusted  and 
partially  incomplete  figures  presented  will  give  some  indication  of  the 
direction  in  which  public  finance  and  taxation  in  Soviet  Lithuania  were 
moving  during  the  post-World  War  II  period. 

More  data  on  the  expenditure  side  of  the  annual  budgets  are  avail- 
able for  the  years   1946,    1949,    1952,    1953,    1954,    1955,   while  data  on  the 
years   1945,    1947,    1948,    1950  and  1951  are  very  fragmentary.     The  pic- 
ture on  the  revenue  side  of  the  budget  is  even  worse.     Practically  no 
data  are  available  for  the  whole  of  the   1945-1950  period,    and  only  frag- 
mentary pieces  of  information  have  reached  us  for  1951,    1954  and  1955. 
A  somewhat  fuller  picture  is  available  for   1952  and  1953  only. 

One  further  qualification  must  be  made  before  the  presentation  of 
this  material.     It  is  useful  to  bear  in  mind  throughout  this  discussion  of 
the  Soviet  Lithuanian  budget  that  the  estimated  amount  of  damage  suffered 
by  the  Lithuanian  economy  as  a  result  of  the  German  occupation  and  war 
operations  is  placed  by  Soviet  sources  at  about  17  billion  rubles.     This 
probably  includes  the  damages  suffered  by  industrial  plants,    residential 
buildings,    the  resources  of  the  country  and  inventories.     Further  break- 
downs of  these  losses  were  not  given  by  the  Soviets,   not  was  the  actual 
purchasing  power  of  these   17  billion  rubles  mentioned.     Nevertheless,    it 
can  be  stated  that  considerable  investment  in  capital  goods  and  in  inven- 
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tories  was  undoubtedly  necessary  in  order  to  attain  even  the   1940-41 
levels  of  production. 

The  annual  L.  S,  S„  R„    budgets  do  not  present  the  full  picture  of  the 
development  of  the  economy  of  the  Republic  because  all  enterprises  and 
organizations  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  All-Union  Ministries,    accord- 
ing to  Soviet  practice,    are  financed  from  the  All-Union  budget  directly, 

so  that  these  sums  do  not  appear  in  the  figures  of  the  Lithuanian  Re  pub - 

2 
lie  budget  at  all. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  growth  of  expenditures  in  the 

3 
L,  S.  S,  R.    annual  budget  over  the    1945- 1955  period: 

Table   1 


Year 


Total  L.  S„  S.  R.    budget  includes  funds  spend  by  the 
Republic  and  local  organs,    in  millions  of  current  rubles, 


1945  . 

608.  3 

[actual) 

1946  . 

766.5           | 

actual) 

1947  . 

916.2           ( 

estimated) 

1948  . 

1,  133.  0           | 

actual) 

1949  . 

1,306.8           | 

planned)   -  actual 

1,273.  5 

1950  . 

1,352.9           j 

planned) 

1951  . 

1,530.5           \ 

planned)   -  actual 

1,490.8 

1952  . 

1,471.  1           | 

planned)   -  actual 

1,476.2 

1953  . 

1,511.6           ( 

planned)   -  actual 

1,  572.  3 

1954  . 

1,740,8           \ 

planned) 

1955  . 

1,644.5           | 

planned) 

The  subdivision  of  the  L,  S„  S.  R.    annual  budget  into  local  and  re- 
publican budgets --which  follows  the  Soviet  practice  throughout  the  Union- - 
is  of  importance  in  understanding  the  financing  operations  of  the  L,  S.  S„  R, 
To  the  republican  part  of  the  budget  are  allocated  the  profits  of  industrial 
and  trade  enterprises,    and  taxes  which  are  levied  specifically  in  the 


M.    Iukelson,    "Biudzhet  i  khoziaistvenno-kulturnoe  stroitelstvo 
Litovskoi  S,  S.  R.  ,  "  Finansy  i  Kredit,   No.    11.(1953),    pp.    59-63. 


"N. 


N.    Rowinski,    Per  Staatshaushalt  der  Ud.  S,  S„  R.  ,    I  (Berlin: 


Verlag  Kultur  und  Fortschritt,    1951)   pp.    40ff;  Harry  Schwartz,    Russia's 
Soviet  Economy,    2nd  ed.  ,(  New  York:  Prentice  Hall,    1954),    pp.    500  ff. 

3 
Sources:  various  Soviet  periodical  publications  . 
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L.  S,  S.  R.  ,   for  example,   taxes  on  cooper atave  enterprises.      The  majority 

of  the  taxes  on  the  republican  level  are  All-Union  taxes,   however,    and 

the  republican  budget  receives,    for  the  coverage  of  its  expendiutres,    a 

certain  fixed  percentage  allocated  from  All-Umon  tax  collections.     This 

percentage  varies  from  year  to  year,    depending  upon  the  kind  of  financing 

that  the  All-Union  government  deems  most  advisable  to  follow  in  the 

L„  S.  So  R„     The  local  budgets  in  the  L.  S.  S.  R.    are  the  87  rayons  budgets  and 

the  eight  city  budgets.      (Previously  there  were  also  oblast  budgets  in  the 

L.  S,  So  R.  ,    but  these  units  were  abolished  in  1953.  )    The  local  budgets 

obtain  the  smaller  part  of  their  revenue  from  the  profits  of  industrial  and 

trading  enterprises  under  local  control,    from  the  rents  of  communal 

housing  projects  which  are  under  the  control  of  local  authorities,   from 

receipts  of  municipal  public  services,    and  from  specific  local  taxes. 

But  the  greater  part  of  their  revenues  consists  of  allocations  from  the 

L.  S.  S.  R.    republican  budget. 

Republican  budget  expenditures  are  directed  largely  towards  the 

financing  of  light  industries  under  republican  jurisdiction  (heavy  industry 

and  the  more  important  industrial  enterprises  of  other  kinds  are  under 

All-Union  administration;  for  the  list  of  Union  Re.publican  and  Republican 

ministries  see  Chapter  VIII);  of  educational  and  social  measures;  and, 

as  mentioned  above,    of  local  government  units.      The  local  budgets,    on 

the  other  hand,    direct  the  funds  obtained  from  their  own  and  republican 

sources  mostly  toward  the  financing  of  municipal  construction,    education, 

4 
health  service  measures,    and  other  matters  of  local  concern. 

For  the  period  of  1949-1955,    sufficient  data  are  available  to  allow 
a  breakdown  of  the  L,  S.  S.  R.    budget  figures  in  terms  of  the  local  and  the 
republican  budget  allocations  and  the  sources  of  their  revenues  (see 
Table    2). 

From  the  figures  cited  in  Table  2  it  appears  that  local  taxes 
and  receipts  exhibit  a  slowly  rising  trend,    but  still  contribute  only  a 
minor  part  of  the  funds  necessary  for  the  operation  of  local  enterprises 


4 
Schwartz,   pp.    498  ff. 
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and  of  organizations  dealing  with  matters  of  local  concern.     Total  local 
expenditures  maintain  a  relatively  stable  level  at  between  800-900,  000,  000 
rubles  yearly  during  the   1950-1955  period.     The  republican  budget  exhibits 
a  rising  trend  but  with  considerably  larger  fluctuations,    probably  due  to 
the  uneven  development  and  fluctuating  level  of  operation  of  the  economic 
enterprises  in  the  Republic  which  were  drawing  funds  from  the  republican 
budget.     No  other  materials  for  the  explanation  of  the  actual  levels  of 
local  and  republican  expenditures  in  individual  years  were  available,    al- 
though the  decline  in  local  expenditure  from  1953  to  1954  probably  could 
be  attributed  to  the  abolition  of  the  oblast  system  in  the  former  year. 

As  Table    2      indicates,   the  tax  structure  of  the  L.  S«  S.  R„    is 
composed  mainly  of  two  portions:  (1)  taxes  imposed  and  collected  by  lo- 
cal units  of  government,   beneath  the  Republican  level--mainly  rayon  and 
municipal  organs  and,   up  to   1953,   by  the  oblast  organs  also;  and  (2)  a 
portion  of  the  All-Union  taxes  which  were  collected  within  the  Republic, 
part  of  which  went  to  the  All-Union  treasury,   the  rest  being  retained  for 
financing  the  republican  expenditures  according  to  percentages  set  down 
in  the  Ue  S4  Sc  R„    State  budget.     No  data  were  available  on  the  actual  na- 
ture of  the  local  taxes  nor  their  rates,   but  the  percentages  of  All-Union 
taxes  collected  and  retained  in  the  L.  S0  S0  R.   were  available  for  the   1949- 
1955  period.     Taxes  and  revenues  of  the  L.  S.  S.  R.    came  from  the  follow- 
ing sources:  turnover  (or  sales)  tax;  direct  income  tax  on  the  population; 
agricultural  tax  on  collective  farmers;  income  tax  on  collective  farms; 
taxes  on  bachelors,    (single  citizens)  and  families  with  few  children; 
proceeds  of  state  loans;  forest  revenues,    revenues  from  M,  T.S.  ;  and 
revenues  from  state -operated  enterprises.     The  following  percentages 
of  these  taxes  and  revenues  were  retained  in  the  L.  S.  S.  R.    during  the 
1949-1955  period:5 


5 
Sources:  Pravda,    March  11,    16,    1949;  June  14,   21,    1950;  March 

8,    18,    1951;  March  11,    1952;  August  10,    1953;  April  28,    1954;  February 

11,    1955. 
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Table  3 


1949       1950        1951        1952       1953*     1954       1955 

Turnover  tax  49.0%    39.8%    42.9%    31.6%     38.9%    46.8%    32,4% 

^Income  tax  on  50%         50%         50%         25%  ?  46.8%    25% 

population 

^Agricultural  50%         50%         50%         25%  ?  46.8%    40% 

tax  from  coll. 
farmers  and 
indiv.    peasants 

/Collective  farm 
income  tax 

^Tax  on  bachelors 
etc . 

State  loan 

Forest  revenues 

Revenues  from 

MTS's 

Revenues  from 
state  enterprises/ 


50% 

50% 

50% 

50% 

? 

46.8% 

40% 

50% 

50% 

50% 

50% 

? 

46.8% 

40% 

50% 

50% 

50% 

50% 

? 

46.8% 

40% 

50% 

50% 

50% 

50% 

? 

46 .  8% 

40% 

50% 

50% 

50% 

25% 

25% 

25% 

25% 

no  data  available  for   1953  on  other  percentages  but  probably  they 
were  38.9%,   preceding  the   1954  practice. 

no  percentages  were  given  for  this  category,   but  it  is  probable  that 
the  revenues  from  enterprises  under  republican  jurisdiction  went  fully  to 
the  republican  budget. 

' These  taxes  belong  to  the  Direct  State  Tax  category  (see  Table  4). 


The  explanation  for  the  increase  in  turnover  tax  receipts  and  in  the 
revenues  from  the  state -operated  enterprises  lies  in  the  generally  greater 
economic  activity  in  Soviet  Lithuania --when  compared  to  the  immediate 
post-World  War  II  period--the  greater  number  of  industrial  enterprises 
under  republican  control  and,   probably,    to  their   somewhat  increased 
productivity.       The  rise  in  receipts  from  turnover  taxes  is  especially 
noticeable  when  compared  to  1946,   when  only  446,400,000  rubles  were 
taken  in  turnover  taxes,   while  in  1954  the  plan  figure  called  for   1,098,700, 
000  rubles.       In  1954,   the  turnover  tax  was  to  supply  over  63  per  cent  of 
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the  total  L.  S.  S.  R.    budgetary  income. 

The  decline  in  the  agricultural  tax,    direct  state  taxes,    and  "Other 
income"  category,    which  usually  included  the  local  taxes  and  collections, 
could  be  explained  by  the  official  government  lolicy  of  diminishing  the 
tax  load  of  the  collective  farmers  and  the  taxes  on  the  collective  farm 
income.      The  income  taxes  on  the  population  and  the  tax  on  bachelors 
apparently  remained  on  the  same  level  during  the  period  under  consideration, 
but  the  weight  of  the  former  two  categories  pulled  down  the  total  amounts 
collected  by  the  State  under  the  direct  tax  category.      The  decline  in 
"Other  income"  receipts  appears  to  be  due  probably  to  changes  in  the 
definition  of  this  category. 

Considerable  sums  of  tax  money  collected  in  the  Soviet  Lithuanian 
Republic  went  yearly  into  the  All-Union  treasury.     No  complete  data  on 
these  sums  were  available,   but  for  certain  years  the  percentages  of  taxes 
which  were  allocated  to  the  L.S.  S.  R.  ,   together  with  the  absolute  amounts 
assigned  from  these  taxes  to  the  L.  S.  S.  S.    budget,    were  given  by  the 
Soviet  press,    and  from  them  the  amounts  that  went  to  the  All-Union  trea- 
sury can  be  calculated,    at  least  for  these  years.      Table  5  shows  the 
amounts  of  given  taxes  paid  into  the  All-Union  treasury  and  kept  in  the 
L,  S.  S.  R,   treasury- -in  millions  of  rubles.      The  figures  given  do  not 
represent  the  total  ruble  amounts  taken  from  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  Republic, 
for  some  tax  categories  were  unavailable  for  this  kind  of  treatment,    and 
the  profits  of  the  All-Union  enterprises  on  Lithuanian  territory  were 
completely  unknown.      However,    even  the  amounts  presented  in  this  table 
are  considerable  and  probably  exceed  the  subsidies  of  the  republican  budget 
from  All-Union  funds  by  several  times,    as  it  was  stated  by  a  Soviet 
source  that  the  All-Union  subsidy  of  Lithuanian  economic  and  social- 
cultural  measures  amounted  to  about  1.  2  billion  rubles  during  the  1946- 
1951  period. 

The  percentage  of  the  turnover  tax  retained  by  the  L.  S.  S.  R.    was 
usually  much  higher  than  that  assigned  to  other  republics,    particularly  the 
Latvian  and  Estonian  S.S.R.  's.      That  is,    less  of  the  money  collected  under 
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this  important  heading  was  withdrawn  from  Lithuania  by  the  All  Union 
treasury,    suggesting  an  intensive  effort  of  auto -financing  of  the  development 
and  operation  of  Lithuanian  industry  and  agriculture. 

Information  on  amounts  of  revenue  obtained  by  the  Republic  from  the 
enterprises  and  organizations  located  within  it  was  unavailable.     However, 
it  is  known  that  considerable  amounts  from  the  funds  of  industrial  plants 
and  agricultural  organizations  have  been  invested  in  the  development  and 
operation  of  these  enterprises,    in  addition  to  the  funds  allocated  to  them 
by  the  republican  and  local  budgets.      Thus,    for  instance,    in  1953,    in 
addition  to  the  funds  allocated  from  the  budget  for  the  operation  and 
development  of  the  national  economy,    there  were  371,000,000  rubles 
provided  for  the   same  purpose  from  the   resources  of  the  economic  organ- 
izations in  the  L.  S.  S.  R.      During  1954,   the  sum  allocated  from  these 
sources  reached  453,  200,  000  rubles,    and  1955  it  was  planned  to  reach 
480, 200,000  rubles.  7 

Data  on  the  expenditures  of  the  early  postwar  period  will  be  discussed 
separately  for  each  year,    since  their  scarcity  does  not  allow  any  tabular 
comparisons. 

The  breakdown  of  the  government  expenditures  was  unavailable  for 
1945,    but  for  the  year  1946  these  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

Table  6 

In  Millions  of  rubles  %  of  Expenditure 

National  Economy  249.  4  32.  5 

Social  &  Cultural  Measures  358.  8  46.  8 

Administration  &   Justice  136.  4  17.  8 

Other  21.9  2,  9 

Total  766.  5  100.  U 

Under  "National  Economy,  "  112,  800,  000  rubles,    or  45.  2  per  cent 
of  the  money  allocated  under  that  heading,    was  devoted  to  industry,    and 
53,  500,  000  rubles,    or  21.  4  per  cent  was  assigned  to  agriculture.      The 
total  income  that  year  was  apparently  891.  3  million  rubles,    about  half  of 


Tiesa,    August  22,    1953;  News  from  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,    III, 
(November  1954),        45;   Tiesa,    March  22,    19bb. 
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o 

which,    or  446,4  million  rubles,    came  from  the  turnover  tax. 

For  1947  there  are  no  materials  available. 

In  1948,   the  planned  allocations  for  the  two  most  important  areas 

of  expenditure  in  the  L.  S.  S.  R.    budget  were: 

Financing  the  National  Economy. ,401,  241,  000  rubles 

Cultural  and  Social  Services.  ...........  602,  786,  000  rubles 

Total  income  that  year  was  planned  to  reach  1,  146,  200,  000  rubles.     No 

other  breakdowns  of  the  expenditures  or  of  income  were  available,    and 

data  on  republican  budget  allocations  and  local  budget  allocations  (those 

assigned  to  the  cities  and  rayons     of  the  Republic)  were  unavailabl  e 

For  the  1949-1955  period  (except  for  the  year  1950,    on  which  data 
were  not  available),    the  budgetary  expenditures  can  be  broken  down  into 
several  categories  whose  growth  or  decline  over  this  six  year  period 
illustrates  the  trends  in  Soviet  Lithuania's  economic,    cultural,    and  social 
life,    (Sec  Table  7  on  the  following  page.) 

In  Tables   8  and  9    on  the  following  pages,    the  breakdowns  of  these 
major  categories  illustrate  the  weight  which  the  various  branches  of  the 
L.  S   S   R     national  economy  carry  in  the  budget,    and  the  importance  of 
the  autofinancin^  funds  which  are  drawn  from  the  enterprises  themselves. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  figures  in        Table  8  is  the  steady  and  con- 
siderable increase  of  the  total  expenditures  for  the  national  economy,    which 
appears  to  have  reached  a  stage  of  levelling  in  1955       The  parallel  rise  of 
the  amounts  spent  on  capital  investment  and  auto -financing  is  also  notable. 
In  1955,    for  the  first  time,   the  budgetary  sums  allocated  for  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  the  national  economy  of  the  L.  S.  S.  R.    are   smaller 
than  those  set  aside  for  the  self-financed  expansion  of  plant  and  enterprise 
operations.      This  would  tend  to  indicate  that  a  certain  level  of  maturity  has 
been  reached  in  the  economic  development  of  Soviet  Lithuania  which  allows 
the  financing  of  current  operations  of  the  economy,    and  of  a  part  of  its 
additional  expansion,    from  the  funds  of  the  enterprises  themselves. 

The  total  amounts  spent  for  financing  social  and  cultural  services 


Q 
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oviet  Lithuania  have  shown  a  considerable  relative  growth.     The 
llowing  table  illustrates  the  actual  percentage  of  the  budget  funds  spent 
social  and  cultural  services: 


Table 

10 

1946 
1949 
1951 
1952 
lv53 
1954 
1955 

46.  8% 

49.  3% 

49.  2% 

54.  0% 

54.  8% 

54.  0%  (planned) 

62.  0%  (planned) 

it  ion 

c.    State  Administration 

Information  on  this  category  is  extremely  scanty.      The  only  break- 
down which  is  available  is  the  information  that,    in  the  1952  plan,    of  204.  3 

lillion  rubles  allotted,    196  million  are  devoted  to  "state  apparatus"  and 
eight  million  to  "judicial  organs.  " 

From  comparisons  available  with  the  other  Baltic  Soviet  republics, 
appears  that  Soviet  Lithuania  had  the  most  expensive  administrative 
rganization.      In  1952,    the  Lithuanian  S.  S.  R.    had  12.  1  per  cent  of  its 
idget  devoted  to  administrative  expenses,    while  in  the  other  two  Baltic 
epublics  administrative  expenses  took  up  9.  7  per  cent.     Reductions  in 
inistrative  expenses  were  attempted  and,    in  1953,    about  nine  million 
es  were  cut  from  this  portion  of  the  budget.     This  was  partially 
ibuted  by  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  press  to  the  abolition  of  the  oblast 
em  and  to  reforms  of  the  Lithuanian  ministries.  However,    the 

amlinmg  of  the  administration  continued,    and  the  1955  plan  announces 
t  expenditures  for  the  state  administration  are  planned  to  be  24.  4 
ion  rubles  less  than  in  1954.     If  this  plan  is  accomplished,   the  relative 
ht  of  the  administrative  expenses  in  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  budget  will 

9.  1  per  cent,    which  would  compare  favorably  to  1946,    when  17.  8  per 

13 

\t  of  the  total  budget  was  spent  for  this  purpose. 


UTiesa,    April  4,    1952. 



12Ibid.  ,   August  22,    1953. 

13 

Iukelson,    p.    61;  Tiesa,    March  22,    1955. 
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Summarizing  the  general  trends  in  Soviet  Lithuanian  state  finance 
and  taxation   measures,    it  can  be  stated  that  the  L.  S.  S.  R.    budget  has 
shown  a  considerable  growth  during  the  postwar  period.     The  increase  ci 
expenditures  has  been  financed  mainly  through  turnover  taxes  and  from 
the  revenues  of  the  enterprises  and  organizations  operated  by  the  State. 
All-Union  funds  apparently  played  a  role  in  this  growth  also- -Soviet  sources 

mention  a  total  of  about  1.  2  billion  rubles  of  All- Union  funds  spent  in  the 

14 
L.  S.  S.  R.    during  the  1946-1951  period       --but  it  appears  that  the  great 

majority  of  these  funds  went  to  the  development  of  industrial  enterprises 

under  direct  All-Union  ministries  supervision,    whose  production  did 

not  directly  benefit  the  Lithuanian  economy.      The  greatest  weight  in  the 

L.  S.  S.  R.    budget  was  represented  by  expenditures  for  cultural  and  social 

measures  which,    during  the  latter  part  of  the  period,    composed  over  half 

of  the  total  expenditures.     Second  in  importance  were  expenditures  for  the 

national  economy,    in  which  capital  investment  played  an  important  part. 

The  increasing  share  of  auto -financing  in  the  development  and  operation 

of  Lithuanian  enterprises  points  to  a  certain  degree  of  success  in  the 

industrialization  of  the  country  and  to  a  more  efficient  operation  of  these 

enterprises.     The  relatively  large  amounts  - -over  50  per  cent  of  the  total 

budgetary  funds --which  yearly  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  units  of 

local  government  (city  and  rayon  Soviet  organs)  for  the  financing  of 

cultural  and  social  measures  and  the  operation  of  local  industries  point 

to  the  great  responsibility  placed  upon  these  organs  in  the  spending  of 

these  sums.      These  responsibilities  were  not  fulfilled  equally  well  by  all 

the  subordinate  units,    according  to  Lithuanian  press  reports,    but, on  the 

15 
whole,   their  operation  was  reported  to  have  been  satisfactory.  The 

trend  of  expenditures  for  the  operation  of  the  L.S.S.R.    state  apparatus 

has  been  downward,    and  savings  in  expenditures  for  government  were 

achieved  through  elimination  of  certain  intermediate  governmental  levels 

and  through  consolidation  of  smaller  administrative  units  into  larger  ones. 


14 

lukelson,    p.    61. 

15Tiesa,    April  4,    1952. 
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(Thus,    for  example,    on  July  1,    1955,    the  abolition  of  four  rayons  in  the 
L.  S.  S.  R.    was  announced  by  Radio  Vilnius.) 
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DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  INDEPENDENT  LITHUANIA 

The  proportion  of  the  Lithuanian  population  engaging  in  trade  was 
relatively  small.     In  the  1923-25  period,    for  instance,    there  were  about 
18,000  commercial  undertakings --including  trade   shops  in  the  narrower 
sense,   together  with  various  service  shops --which  employed  about  27,  500 
persons,    most  of  them  owners  and  operators  of  these  relatively  small 
undertakings.      By  1937,    it  has  been  estimated,   the  number  of  such  com  - 
mercial  undertakings  had  risen  to  about  26,  000  units.      This  rise  is 
partially  accounted  for  by  a  change  in  classification,    for  in  1935,    even 
the  smallest  shops  in  towns,    as  well  as  peddlers  traveling  with  their  wares 
through  the  rural  districts,    were  required  to  take  out  trading  licenses. 
This,    of  course,    tended  to  increase  considerably  the  number  of  listed 
commercial  undertakings.     Actually,    when  undertakings  of  comparable 
categories  are  compared,    it  is  seen  that  their  number  had  declined  by 
about  10  per  cent  between  1925  and  1937. 

Statistics  on  wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  upon  the  precise  nature 
of  the  Lithuanian  trading  establishments  are  difficult  to  compile,    because 
of  the  absence  of  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  two  types  of  trade  and 
the  mixed  nature  of  shops  in  smaller  localities.      Therefore,   the  Lithuanian 
Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  did  not  publish  any  figures  which  took  into 
account  the  distinction  between  wholesale  and  retail  trade  activity,    and 
did  not  compute  statistics  of  the  actual  trade  turnover.     Some  indications 
as  to  the  classification  of  the  establishments  of  trade  (in  the  narrower 
sense,    i.e.  ,    not  including  the  various  service  shops)  can  be  given  by 
stating  that  by  1937,      of  a  total  of  18,  108  trading  enterprises  in  Lithuania 
Major  (i.e.  ,    not  including  the  Klaipeda  Territory),    about  2,  300  were 
classified  as  belonging  to  the  wholesale  trade  business,    about  10,000 
were  in  the  category  of  large  scale  retail  trade  establishments,    and  about 
5,  600  were  listed  as  small  scale  retail  trading  shops.     The  numbers  of 
these  establishments  varied  considerably  over  periods  of  time  because  of 
the  cyclical  swing  of  the  economy  experienced  in  the  early  Thirties,    but 
the  wholesale  and  large  retail  establishments  showed  a  secular  declining 
trend,    while  the  small  shops  appear  to  have  had  a  slight  secular  growth 
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(when  abstracted  from  the  statistical  discrepancies  and  cyclical  swings  of 
the  economy).     The  basis  for  these  trends  was  the  greatly  expanded 
activities  of  the  cooperative  organizations --such  as  Pienocentras,    Lietukis, 
the  consumers  cooperatives  and  the  joint-stock  corporation  Maistas--in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  goods.     These  organizations  - -which  were 
not  included  in  the  statistics  quoted    because  they   were  not  required  to  take 
out  special  licenses --enjoyed    certain  tax  privileges  and  had  the  support 
of  the  Government  in  expanding  their  cooperative  activity  in  all  fields  of 
the  economy  and  serving  the  farmers  better  by  eliminating  middlemen. 
Another  factor  which  perhaps  contributed  to  their  rise  was  the  fact  that 
these  cooperatives  and  other  Government-sanctioned  organizations  were 
largely  operated  by  Lithuanians,   while  wholesale,    and  especially  retail 
trade  generally  was  in  the  hands  of  Jews. 

This  rise  in  the  activity  of  the  cooperative  organizations  was 
especially  notable  in  the  field  of  agricultural  products.      The  central  organ- 
ization of  dairy  cooperatives,  Pienocentras,    was  active  in  the  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  of  milk  products  and  eggs.      The  Union  of  Agricultural  Co- 
operatives,   Lietukis,    had  a  strong  position  in  the  grain  and  flax  trade.      The 
government-controlled  joint  stock  company,    Maistas,    dealt  in  various  animal 
products  and  meats.      In  the  field  of  fuels,    Lietukis  held  a  large  share  of 
the  trade  in  timber,    coal  and  petroleum  products,    and  in  the  field   of 
machinery,    especially  farm  implements,    Lietukis  again  was  very  active. 
There  were  also  a  number  of  more  specialized  cooperatives,    including., 
among  many  others,    Spaudos  Fondas,    which  dealt  in  book  publishing  and 
had  numerous     bookstores  throughout  the  country,    and  Parama,    which 
carried  on  the  grocery  trade  in  Kaunas  and  its  neighborhood.      It  was 
natural,   therefore,    that  in  the  above-mentioned  branches  of  trade  a  number 
of  private  establishments  could  not  maintain  themselves  and  either  had  to 
close  or  to  transfer  their  activities  into  other  fields.     In  1937,    the  sales 
of  the  cooperative  societies  amounted  to  more  than  200,  000,  000  Litas, 
an  impressive  figure  when  compared  to  an  estimated  total  turnover  of 
trade  of  about  900.  000,  000  Litas  in  the  same  year. 


Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,    p.    108, 
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The  main  centers  of  trading  activity  in  Lithuania  were  the  cities 
of  Kaunas,    Klaipeda,    Siauliai  and  Panevezys.      The  peasant  villages  in 
Lithuania- -of  which,    in  the  Twenties,    there  were  still  a  considerable 
number --as  a  rule  did  not  have  any  stores  located  in  them,    which  was  the 
main  reason  for  the  flourishing  peddler -trade  in  the  rural  districts.      But 
upon  the  subdivision  of  villages  into  individual  farmsteads,   the  peddlers 
did  not  disappear,    because  the  farmers  continued  to  buy  various  odds -and- 
ends  from  tiem  irtead  of  traveling  into  the  smaller  towns  for  them.     A 
considerable  portion  of  the  farmers'  produce  was  sold  in  the  weekly  markets 
of  the  smaller  towns  and  the  district  cities  by  the  farmers  themselves,    and 
even  in  Kaunas  there  were  several  market  places  where  farmers  from  the 
surrounding  area  brought  their  goods  and  sold  them  directly  to  the  city 
people. 

The  role  of  share  capital  in  Lithuanian  trade  was  relatively  un- 
important,   with  the  exception  of  the  state  controlled  joint-stock  company 
Maistas.      In  1937,    there  were,    in  Lithuania,    only  32  joint-stock  companies, 
with  a  total  capital  of  aoubt  8.  9  million  Litas.      The  Maistas  Company- - 
70  per  cent  of  whose  siares  were  held  by  the  Government--since  1935 
virtually  monopolized -ftie  Lithuanian  export  of  meat,    cattle  and  poultry. 
By     '937     its    total    domestic    and    foreign    trade    turnover     reached 
the    sum    of    cbout    60    milliou    Litas    and    was     exceeded  only  by  that 
of  the  Union  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives,    Lietukis.      The  amount  of 
foreign  share  capital  in  the  Lithuanian  joint-stock  companies  engaged  in 
trading  activities  fell  from  24.  5  per  cent  in  1931  to  6.  1  per  cent  in  1937. 

The  trend  of  prices  for  agricultural  and  industrial  goods  in 
Lithuania  shows  the  following  picture.      In  the  early  Twenties,   the  relative 
prices  of  agricultural  products  were  generally  lower  in  Lithuania  than 
those  paid  by  the  farmers  for  industrial  goods.      By  1927,    however,   the 
relative  price  ration  had  equalized,    and  during  the  1927-1939  period 
industrial  goods  were  relatively  cheaper  than  agricultural  products.      These 
terms  of  trade  which  were  favorable  to  the  farmers,    deteriorated  sharply 
with  the  advent  of  the  agricultural  crisis  of  192  9  and  continued  to  worsen 
until  1932,    when  the   spread  between  agricultural  and  industrial  prices  in 
Lithuania  reached  24  index  points.     After  that  year,    with  the  inauguration 
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of  the  policy  of  farm  price  supports  and  with  the  increased  markets  which 
Lithuania  was  able  to  find  for  agricultural  exports  the  terms  of  trade  im- 
proved,   though  by  1937  the  agricultural  price  index  was  still  seven  points 
below  the  industrial  price  index.     The  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer s- 
who  composed  about  80  per  cent  of  the  population- -declined  considerably 
during  the  depression  period  and,    notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  the 
Government  to  subsidize  them,    they  were  forced  to  rely  exclusively  upon 

their  own  produce,    to  the  extent  of  wearing  homespun  cloth  and  home-made 

2 
footwear.        Trade  turnover  suffered  greatly  during  this  period,    but,    with 

the  renewed  opening  of  foreign  markets  in  1936,    and  with  increased  farm 

income,   the  trade  turnover  began  to  increase  again.     During  the  period  of 

depression,    price  controls  on  numerous  commodities  had  been  instituted 

and  maximum  prices  set  on  various  goods,    especially  imports,    and  price 

controls,    in  somewhat  relaxed  form,    were  maintained  until  the  end  of  the 

period  of  independence. 

Foreign  trade  and  the  balance  of  payments  will  be  described  only 
in  a  general  way,   to  give   some  indication  of  their  importance  in  the 
economy  of  the  state.      In  1937,    Lithuania's  nliare  in  world  exports  was 
0.  16  per  cent,    and  its  share  in  imports  was  0    14  per  cent.     Her  largest 
shares  were  in  the  following  commodities:  flax,    4.  66  per  cent;  live  pigs, 
6.  6  per  cent;  bacon,    2.  6  per  cent;  butter,    2.  5  per  cent.     Trade  was  vital 
to  the  country  because  of  its  lack  of  mineral  resources  and  its  largely 
agrarian  character,    and  only  by  exporting  agricultural  products  could 
Lithuania  obtain  the  industrial  commodities  needed  for  its  economy.      By 
achieving  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  the  State  could  more  easily  put  into 
execution  plans  for  the  development  of  the  country. 

The  credit  position  of  the  Lithuanian  state  was  extremely  poor  in 
the  Twenties  because  of  its  tense  political  relationships  with  Poland,    and 
in  addition  international  lenders  in  general  did  not  regard  the  small  Baltic 
states  as  good  risks.     These  countries  were  small  and  weak;  internal 
conditions  were  unstable;  and  possible  external  political  difficulties  were 


ZThe  Baltic  States,    (1938),    p.    146, 
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regarded  as  unfavorable  to  their  prolonged  independent  existence,  so  that 
they  appeared  to  offer  few  attractions  for  foreign  investment.  Lending-- 
if  it  took  place  at  all--was  only  at  extremely  high  rates  of  interest,  The 
Lithuanian  government,  therefore,  which  continued  to  be  very  conservative 
and  restrained  in  its  foreign  and  domestic  borrowing,  was  forced  to  rely 
upon  a  favorable  balance  of  payments  as  the  main  source  of  funds  for  the 
economic  development  of  the  countrv.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  lack 
of  internal  sources  of  liquid  funds  is  taken  into  consideration. 

In  the  years  after  1920,    Lithuania  had  an  active  balance  of  trade 
11  times,    a  passive  balance  eight  times.     During  these  19  years,    Lithuania 
sold  over  100,  000,  000  Litas  worth  of  goods  more  than  it  brought  from 
abroad,    thus  providing  itself  with  additional  capital  (in  addition  to  that 
borrowed  internally  and  externally)  for  the  most  necessary  development 
of  the  country.      This  favorable  balance  of  trade  was  achieved  by  employ- 
ment of  various  means:  customs  duties  were  manipulated;  a  system  of 
licensing  was  introduced  in  December,    1932;  exchange  controls  were 
introduced  in  1935;  and  various  trade  agreements  were  concluded  to  promote 
a  favorable  balance. 

As  in  every  predominantly  agrarian  country,    Lithuania's  exports 
consisted  mostly  of  food  products  and  agricultural  raw  materials.      By 
1938,   the  proportion  of  processed  food  products  increased  considerably 
when  compared  to  the  level  of  1925,    while  that  of  raw  and  semi-finished 
products  declined  during  the   same  period.     Thus,    in  1925,    food  products 
represented  about  17  per  cent,    and  raw  materials  about  59  per  cent,    of 
all  Lithuanian  exports,    while  in  1938  their  respective  shares  were  53  per 
cent  and  29  per  cent.      Up  to  1932,    her  largest  export  markets  were 
Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.      The  former  bought,    on  the  average, 
over  50  per  cent  of  Lithuania's  exports  during  this  period,    while  the 
latter 's  share  ran  to  about  20  per  cent.      Beginning  in  1932,   the  situation 
started  to  reverse  itself,    and  by  1938  about  40  per  cent  of  Lithuania's 
exports  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,    while  Germany's  share  during  that 
year  had  sunk  to  about  26  per  cent.      This  situation  was  caused  partly  by 
German  agrarian  protective  measures  and  partly  by  the  wish  of  Germany 
to  exert  economic  pressure  upon  Lithuania  in  the  political  controversy 
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over  the  Klaipeda  territory       The  most  important  commodities  exported 
by  Lithuania  were  butter,    eggs,    bacon,    poultry,    various  meats,    flax, 
lumber,    cellulose,    live  animals,    skins,    etc. 

Lithuania's  imports  consisted  mostly  of  finished  products,    which 
in  1938  were  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total.     Raw  and  semi-finished  products 
represented  about  35  per  cent,    and  food  products  about  five  per  cent  during 
the  same  year.      The  importation  of  food  products  had  declined  from  24 
per  cent  in  1925,    because  of  the  establishment  of  sugar  factories  and  other 
food  processing  plants  in  Lithuania.      The  most  important  countries  in 
the  import  trade  were  again  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom,    but  Germany 
lost  its  predominant  position  as  a  source  of  Lithuania's  imports  by  1934, 
when  the  United  Kingdom  assumed  first  position,    which  it  maintained  until 
1939.      Lithuania's  exports  from  and  imports  to  the  U.S.S.R.    played  a 
relatively  unimportant  role.      The  peak  of  such  exports  was  reached  in 
1935,    when  8t  6  per  cent  of  Lithuanian  exports  went  to  that  country,    and 
the  peak  of  imports  was  reached  in  the  same  year,    when  10.  5  per  cent  of 
all  imports  came  from  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  variety  of  commodities  was  much  greater  among  imports  than 
among  exports.      This  was  due  to  the  larger  number  of  finished  goods 
imported,    while  the  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  exported  included  fewer 
categories.      In  1939.    machinery,    chemicals,    metal  goods,    and  rubber 
products  accounted  for  about  60  per  cent  of  all  imports,    while  raw  material 
and  semi-manufactured  goods  such  as  fertilizerss    metals,   fuels,    and 
cement,    accounted  for  about  35  per  cent.      Imported  food  products,    com- 
prising mainly  salt  herring,    fruits,    coffee  and  salt  and  accounted  for 
about  five  per  cent  of  imports  in  1939 

In  general,    it  may  be  stated  that  Lithuania  attempted  to  maintain 
a  wide  variety  of  markets,    however  small,    and  not  to  concentrate  on  a 
few  large  markets  for  its  exports  and  imports.      This  was  due  partly  to 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  insure  itself  against  sudden  closure 
of  certain  markets  to  Lithuanian  products  and  against  becoming  over- 
dependent  on  the  trade  policies  of  any  particular  state. 

The  total  balance  of  payments  figures  of  Lithuania  show  that  the 
country  succeeded  in  maintaining  either  a  balanced  or  a  favorable  balance 
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of  payments  through  most  of  the  years  of  its  independence  and  through  all 

of  the  depression  years.     An  important  part  in  this  achievement  was 

played  by  the  remittances  from  Lithuanian  emigrants  m  the  United  States 

of  America.      These  remittances  dwindled  to  6.  2  million  Litas  during  the 

depression  years  in  the  U.  S.  A.  ,    but  in  1930  they  amounted  to  the  sizable 

sum  of  30.  5  million  Litas,    and  together  with  a  generally  favorable  balance 

of  trade  helped  greatly  to  maintain  a  favorable  balance  of  payments.      Low 

amounts  of  interest  paid  to  foreign  investors     for  the  relatively  small  sums 

borrowed  from  the  outside  world,    steadily  decreasing  sums  paid  for  shipping 

charges  through  the  acquisition  of  a  small  Lithuanian  trading  fleet,    currency 

regulations  introduced  in  a  period  of  impending  difficulties --all  were  of 

assistance  in  maintaining  this  generally  favorable  balance  of  payments  over 

3 
a  period  of  about  20  years. 


3 

Sources  for  discussion  of  domestic  trade:     L.  S.  Y.  ,    1938,    pp. 

249-251;  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Ten  Years  of  Lithuanian 
Economy,    pp.    98-122;  The  Baltic  States.      For  discussion  of  foreign  trade 
and  balance  of  payments- -L.  S    Y,    1938,    pp.    252-262;  Report  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Ten  Years  of  Lithuanian  Economy,    pp.    63-97,    149-151; 
Simutis,    pp.    83-101;  The  Baltic  States;  Kurbs,    Die  Osteuropeaischen 
Staaten,    pp.    136-141;  Walter,   Estland,    Lettland,    Litauen,    pp.    192-196. 
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TRADE  IN  SOVIET  LITHUANIA 

Local  trade  was  nationalized  as  early  as   1947,  but  the  lack  of  or- 
ganization in  the  supply  of  goods,    the  destruction  of  economic  enterprises 
during  the  war,   and  the  inflationary  tendencies  which  were  general  in  the 
post-war    U.S.S.R.   prevented  the  state-owned  stores  and  trade  establish- 
ments from  working  properly.       The  lack  of  merchandise  in  the  state - 
owned  establishments  was  universal  and  only  the  barest  necessities,    such 
as  rye  bread,    salt,    etc.  ,   were  available  in  them  at  the  official  prices. 
Other  commodities  were  traded  on  the  officially  sanctioned  "black  market," 
where  prices  were  exorbitant  because  of  the  lack  of  goods  and  because  of 
the  inflated  ruble.       Most  of  the  black  market  trade  was  on  a  barter  basis, 
the  city  people  trading  with  farmers  their  furniture,    clothes  and  household 
goods  for  food  products.       But  no  clothing  or  footwear  was  available  in  the 
city  stores,    so  that  the  means  for  barter  on  the  part  of  the  city  people  were 
soon  exhausted.       The  trading  power  of  the  farmers  was  also  substantially 
curtailed  by  the  move  towards  collectivization  of  farms,   which  began  in 
1947,    for  after  being  pressed  into  the  collectives,    farmers  were  able  to 
trade  only  the  produce  of  their  small  plots --if  they  had  anything  left  to 
trade  after  satisfying  their  own  food  requirements. 

The  number  of  state-owned  stores  increased  greatly  during   1948, 

according  to  Soviet  reports:  over   1,000  such  stores  were  opened  in  Soviet 

Lithuania  in  that  year.         The  same   source  reported  that  with  the  abolition 

of  rationing  and  the  re -evaluation  of  the  ruble  in  1948,    the  supply  of  goods 

and  the  turnover  in  these  stores  increased  considerably.       Throughout  the 

period,   new  stores  were  being  established  in  collective  farm  centers  and 

2 
Motor  Tractor  Stations. 

Assuming  that  the  Soviet  reports  on  the  expansion  of  the  state   stores 

are  correct,    it  still  appears  that  the   supply  of  goods  for  these  stores  was 

far  from  satisfactory.       Numerous  complaints  appear  in  the  Soviet  Lithua- 


Soviet  News  (London),    No.    2074,   Dec.    15,    1948,   p.    4, 

2 

Pravda,   Sept,    14,    1951. 
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nian  press  about  the  general  lack  even  of  basic  goods  in  the  stores,  and 
about  the  poor  quality  and  poor  selection  of  the  goods  that  are  available. 
Thus,    Tiesa    of  Sept.    25,    1953,    reports  that  in  the  town  of  Silale  the  stores 


are  empty  even  of  the  most  basic  goods.       Another  report  of  the  same  date 

stated  that  in  the    rayon  of  Eisiskes  there  was  no  kerosene  for  a  whole  month 

in  the  eleven  stores  of  this  rayon.       In  Purvenai  locality  there  was  no  ker- 

osene  for  six  months,   and  in  Darzininkai  there  was  no  salt  for  two  months. 

And,   again,    it  was  reported  that  there  were  neither  potatoes  nor  vegetables 

4 
nor  bread  on  sale  in  the  state-owned  stores  in  the  rayon  town  of  Rietavas. 

Even  in  resort  towns  such  as  Palanga  the  State  Trading  Organization  was 

5 
assailed  as  not  providing  the  vacationers  with  food  or  sports  equipment. 

Under  such  conditions  black  market  activities  flourish  and  persons 
enjoying  illegal  access  to  goods  sorely  needed  by  the  population  are  able  to 
reap  large  profits.       Under  the  various  labels  of  the  Producer's  Coopera- 
tives or  the  Producers  Artels,   private  persons  dealt  in  clothing,   footwear, 
furniture,   and  metal  ware,   not  for  State  but  for  private  profit.       Goods 
bearing  trade  marks  of  the  State-run  factories  appeared  on  the  black  mar- 
kets in  large  quantities  and  apparently  the  local  Soviet  Lithuanian  officials 
and  Party  members  closed  their  eyes  to  such  proceedings,    for  it  required 
a  report  in  the  All-Union  daily,   Pravda,  to  attract  attention  to  these  activ- 
ities in  the  Lithuanian  towns  of  Kaunas  and  Vilnius. 

Black  market  dealings  on  the  part  of  the  collective  farmers(and  of 
the  independent  farmers  prior  to  collectivization)  were  encouraged  by  the 
state  policy  of  paying  low  prices  for  the  grain  collected  in  state  deliveries, 
while  prices  for  the  same  items  on  the  "free  market"  were  twenty  or  thirty 
times  as  large.     For  a  centner  of  rye,    the  state  paid  4.  5  rubles,   while  on 
the  free  market  the  collective  farmer  could  get  120  rubles  for  the  same 
amount  of  rye.  The  collective  farmers  were  thus  led  to  sell  as  much  of 


3Tiesa,   Sept.    25,    1953. 
4Ibid. ,    Jan.    30,    1954. 
5 Ibid. ,  Sept.    16,    1953. 

Pravda,   April  19,    1950. 

7 
Smogorzewski,    "Lithuania,  "  Britannica  Book  of  the  Year.  1952,   p.  428. 
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their  produce  as  they  could  in  the  free    markets,   and  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  the  state -controlled  stores.      Measures  have  recently  been  taken 
to  combat  this  tendency  in  Soviet  Lithuania,    some  of  which  were  part  of  the 
general  policy  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  give  more  incentive  for  the 
collective  farmers  to  sell  their  products  through  state-controlled  stores  and 
not  to  look  for  private  outlets. 

Thus,    Tiesa    reports  that  an  increase  in  the  prices  paid  for  the  ob- 
ligatory kolkhoz  deliveries  of  food  items  is  foreseen,    in  the  following 
amounts:  animals  and  poultry,   a  rise  of  5.  5  times;  for  milk  and  butter 
products,    2  times;  for  potatoes  2.  5  times;  and  for  vegetables  25-40  per 
cent.       In  addition  to  the  higher  prices  for  the  obligatory  deliveries,    the 
State  buying  points  raised  the  over -the -quota-delivery  prices  of  meat  by 
30  per  cent  and  those  of  milk  by  50  per  cent.       Further,    for  every  100 
rubles  worth  of  agricultural  products  sold  by  the   kolkhoz  to  these  State 
buying  points,    over  the  quota,    the  kolkhoz  was  authorized  to  buy  100  rubles 

o 

worth  of  industrial  consumer's    goods  at  state  market  prices. 

During  1954,    a  special  propaganda,  effort  can  be  discerned  in  the  press, 
which  extols  the  virtues  of  "Kolkhoz  Commission  Trade"  through  the  Con- 
sumers Cooperation  organization.      This  system  was  alleged  to  be  an  im- 
provement in  trade  relationships  between  city  and  kolkhoz  produce  distri- 
bution.      The  procedure  theoretically  was  to  work  as  follows:  the   kolkhoz 
would  offer  for  sale  certain  of  its  own  produce  to  the  Consumer  Cooperative, 
and  a  contract  would  be  signed  between  the  kolkhoz  and  the  latter  in  which 
the  conditions  and  time  of  delivery  would  be  specified.       The  contracts  also 
usually  specified  that  payment  is  to  be  made  no  later  than  three  days  after 
the  actual  sale  of  the  goods.       It  is  claimed  to  be  advantageous  to  both  sides 
to  conclude  such  contracts  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the  Consumers  or- 
ganization could  provide  means  of  transport  and  storage,   and  arrange  for 
distribution  of  the  goods  in  the  larger  cities.       At  the  time  it  accepts  the 
goods,    the  cooperative  pays  50  per  cent  of  the  sales  price  in  advance  to  the 
delivering  kolkhoz  and  then  disposes  of  the  goods  in  the  larger  city  markets 


Q 

Tiesa,    Oct.    3,    1953. 
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for  a  small  commission  charge.   .    It  is  stated  that  contracts  with  city- 
Consumers1  Cooperatives  can  be  made  through  the  rayon  Consumer  Co- 
operatives. 

It  is  reported  in  August,    1954,    that  trade  was  being  conducted  in  this 
way  by  more  than  50  of  the  rayon  Consumers  Cooperative  Associations 
and  by  the  Vilnius  Consumers  Association  (a  Kaunas  Consumers  Associa- 
tion was  in  process  of  organization  at  that  time).     During  the  first  quarter 
of  1954,    these  organizations  were  reported  to  have  sold  more  than  2.  5 
million  rubles  worth  of  kolkhoz  produce. 

It  is  stated,   however,    that  trade  through  this  procedure  is  still  be- 
ing conducted  in  a  weak  fashion.       The  trade  plans  were  not  fulfilled  during 
the   second  quarter  of  1954,    and  over  half  of  the  rayon  Consumers  Associ- 
ations   did  not  buy  a  single  kilogram  of  kolkhoz  production  during  that 
period.       The  reason  for  the  failure  of  this    system  was  said  to  be  insuf- 
ficient propaganda  effort,    to  explain  the  advantages  of  this  system  to  the 
collective  farmers,    on  the  part  of  the  L.S.S.R.    Ministry  of  Trade  and  of 
the  Central  Organs  of  the  L.S.S.R.    Consumers  Cooperatives  Associations. 
The  report  states  that  too  little  effort  was  being  spent  in  going  out  to  the 
collectives  and  persuading  the  farmers  to  sell  to  the  Consumers  Coopera- 
tive Associations,    and  that  not  enough  cooperation  was  being  received  from 
the  transport  agencies  in  forwarding  goods  acquired  by  these  organizations. 
On  the  other  hand,    some  of  the  collective  farms  did  not  keep  their  contract 
obligations,    or  tried  to  evade  selling  to  the  consumer  associations    al- 
together,   either  by  bringing  their  goods  directly  to  the  city  markets 
through  their  own  outlets  or  even  by  selling  them  to  other  kolkhozes  which 
then  distributed  the  goods  in  the  cities  through  their  own  established  out- 
lets.      In  general,    lack  of  information  on  the  part  of  the  kolkhozes  about 

the  working  of  the  contract  arrangement  with  the  Consumers  Cooperatives 

9 
Association  is  blamed  for  the  continued  improper  working  of  the  scheme. 

From  an  announcement  of  the  Board  of  Preparations  of  the  Lithuani- 


9 
The  above  discussion  of  Consumers  Cooperative  Associations  is 

based  on  J.   Pricinauskas'  article,    "Kolkhoz  Commission  Trade,"  Tiesa, 

Aug.    4,    1954 
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an   Consumers  Cooperative  Association,   it  appears  that  this  organization, 
through  the  milk-collecting  points  of   the    L.S.S.R,    Ministry  of  the  Meat 
and  Milk  Product  Industry,   buys  the  kolkhoz  obligatory  state  deliveries  of 
milk,   melted  butter  and  table   butter.       In  return  for  the  butter  and  milk 
sold  by  the  kolkhozes  to  this  organization,    they  receive  in  exchange  various 
manufactured  goods,    construction  materials,   and  personal  consumption 
items  for  kolkhoz  members.       In  addition,    those  kolkhozes   which    sell 
milk  to  the  Consumers  Cooperative  Association  according  to  a  contract 
signed  in  advance,    as  well  as  their  workers  and  employees,    can  obtain 
concentrated  animal  feeds  from  this  organization. 

No  actual  figures  could  be  found  on  the  increase  or  decrease  of  trade 
turnover  in  Soviet  Lithuania.      There  are  Soviet  sources  which  claim 
increases  of  several  hundred  per  cent  in  the  trade  turnover  of  consumer  go 
goods  items   since   1945,         but  these  claims  cannot  be  checked  from  in- 
dependent sources.       Information  obtained  from  several  recent  escapees 

from  the  L.S.S.R,    tends  to  contradict  these  Soviet  claims  about  the  rap- 

12 

idly  improving    conditions  in  the  availability  of  consumer  goods.  That 

the  trade  turnover  has  risen  from  the  extremely  low  level  of  1945-46   seems 
certain,  but  the  increase  cannot  be  presented  in  quantitative  terms. 

At  the  present  time,    it  appears  that  the  free  weekly  markets  in  the 
smaller  and  larger  cities  are  still  permitted.     In  these  markets  food  and 
other    consumers  products  are  traded,   partly  by  collective  farmers  and 
partly  by  illegal  middlemen.       Only  from  time  to  time  do  the  police  "clamp 
down"    on  the  sellers  of  goods  (other  than  food)  by  organizing  mass  raids  on 

these  markets,  but  after  such  a  raid  conditions  soon  go  back  to  "normal" 

13 
again. 

In  regard  to  trade  relations  between  the  Lithuanian  Soviet  Republic 


10Ibid.  ,    July  7,    1954. 


Bol.   Sov.    Ent.  ,    1954,    265;J.   Paleckis,   Sovetskaia  Litva,   p.    119. 

12 

From    F.E.P.    Files;  Bakanas  and  Mironas,   Draugas  and  Naujienos 

of  1954-1955.  ™ 

From  F.E.P.    Files. 
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and  the    rest  of  the  Soviet  Union,   no  statistical  data  are  available.      Certain 
types  of  goods    imported  from  and  exported  to  the  Soviet  Union,   and  other 
peoples'  democracies  are  mentioned  from  time  to  time  in  the  Soviet  Lijthuani- 
an  press  and  radio  announcements.       In  these  announcements  the  amounts  of 
goods  sent  in  single  shipments  sometimes  are  given,  but  so  infrequently  and 
so  inconsistently  that  no  full  series  representing  total  amounts  of  trade  can 
be  established. 

From  these  announcements,    gathered  over  a  long  period  of  time  from 
the  Soviet  press  and    radio,   it  appears  that,   in  general,    capital  investment 
goods  and  raw  materials  were  the  principal  items  brought  into  Soviet  Lith- 
uania,  while  the  products  of  light  industries,    such  as  textiles,    furniture, 
footwear  and  processed  food  items  were  taken  out,   into  the  Soviet  Union. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  period,    references  to  the  amounts  of  metal 
goods,    electrical  equipment  and   assembled  machinery  exported  from  Soviet 
Lithuania  increased  considerably  in  the  press  and  radio,    indicating  that  the 
industries  built  there  have  begun  their  deliveries.       Some  of  these  goods 

are  sent  to  the  peoples'   democracies  of  Eastern  Europe,    some  even  to   the 

14 
Chinese  Peoples  Republic.  From  the  types  of  goods  moved  into  and  out 

of  Lithuania,   and  from  the  locations  to  which  these  goods  are  sent  in  the 

Soviet  Union,    one  can  judge  that  the  integration  of  Soviet  Lithuania  into  the 

trade    and  production  pattern  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  already  been  developed 

to  a  considerable  degree.        Thus,   for  instance,    tractor  harrows  are  going 

to  the  Tomsk  and  Gorkij  oblasts;  silo  towers  to  the  Ukraine;  electric  loading 

cranes  to   Novosibirsk  and  far  Eastern   harbors;  machinery  parts  to  Altai 

and  Kazachstan;  heating  boilers  to  Central  Siberia;  metal  scrap  to 

Dnieprostroj;  ceramics  to  various  cities;  vulcanization  apparatus  to 

15 
Kazachstan;  horse-carts  to   Kazachstan,   etc.,   etc. 


14 

For  example,   Radio  Vilnius,    Feb.    27,    1955. 

From  various  announcements  in  Soviet  Lithuanian  press  and  radio. 
For  a  far  more  exhaustive  list  of  goods  traded,    see  the  chapter  on  Soviet 
Lithuanian  industry. 
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THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING  IN  INDEPENDENT  LITHUANIA 

A  complete  study  of  the  Lithuanian  standard  of  living  during  the 
period  of  independence  cannot  be  made  because  of  the  lack  of  interpre- 
tative sources  on  the  subject.     Some  primary  sources  on  industrial 
labor  wages  and  retail  price  levels  are  available,  but  lack  of  sources 
on  the  monetary  and  real  wage  levels  of  the  peasantry  and  state  employees 
allows  only  general  observations  about  the  living  conditions  of  the  main 
groups  of  the  population,   with,    in  addition,    a  number  of  more  readily 
available  illustrations  which,    it  is  hoped,   will  give  a  general  view  of 
the  conditions  existing  during  the  period. 

Farmers  and  agricultural  workers  comprised  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  Lithuanian  population,   but  were  far  from  being  a  homogeneous 
group  as  far  as  earnings  and  the  material  conditions  of  livelihood 
were  concerned.     As  a  group,    however,   they  were  very  dependent  upon 
the  fluctuations  of  harvest  conditions  and  the  changes  in  foreign  demand 
for  agricultural  products.     During  periods  of  bad  harvests  or  when  for- 
eign demand  for  agricultural  products  slumped,    their  cash  income 
dropped  to  a  bare  minimum  and  they  were  thrown  upon  their  own  re- 
sources to  provide  themselves  with  necessary  clothing,   footwear,    and 
a  minimum  of  implement  replacements.      These  similarities  between 
members  of  the  group  allow  the  following  observations  to  be  generally 
applicable  to  the  group  as  a  whole. 

The  net  cash  income    of  the  farmers  during  the  depression 
period  of  1932-36,    on  the  average,   did  not  exceed  12.5  Litas  per  hectare 
of  productive  land.     After  1936  these  incomes  (for  the  farms  that  kept 
accounts  of  their  agricultural  operations)  rose  to  about  30-34  Litas  per 
hectare.      From  this,    it  can  be  seen  that  the  amounts  of  money  at  the 
disposition  of  the  farmers  for  additional  farm  improvements  or  for 
acquisition  of  city-produced  goods  were  comparatively  small,      Most 
of  the  farmer'  s  income  came  to  him  in  real  form- -that  is,    it 
compris.        goods     which    he    himself      roduced  or  which  he  produced 
- 1 i .'•■  farm.     The    !VcrwheLx.i:ig    >art  of  the  farmers  diet  \v:-.s  comprised 

■  t       < ;  o  3 '"       •       7  '■> 
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of  his  own  produce,    and  only  very  small  additions,    such  as  salt,    sugar 
and  spices,    came  from  the  cities,     The  main  staples  of  the  peasants' 
diet  were  sour  rye  bread,    potatoes,    various  flour  and  milled  products, 
and  pork  meat  or  fat.     In  comparison  to  the  city  population,    peasants 
consumed  much  less  fruit,    sugar  and  sugar  products,    meat  and  meat 
products,    and  eggs,    for  they  usually  sold  these  products  to  the  town 
population  to  increase  their  own  cash  income.      The  average  gross  daily 
caloric  intake  of  the  male  adult  Lithuanian  peasant  was  3,861  calories, 
which  was  deemed  sufficient  for  a  person  doing  heavy  work  under 
Lithuanian  climatic  conditions. 

Rural  clothing- -especially  during  the  early  part  of  the  period- - 
was  mostly  homespun,    either  from  flax  or  from  home-  grown  wool,    and 
only  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  did  factory-woven  woolen  mat- 
erials became  more  widespread.     Footwear  was  also  mostly  homemade: 
wooden  clogs  were  worn  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  and  in  other 
parts  a  peculiar  Lithuanian  footwear,    "nagines",   was  worn  (a  sort  of 
leather  sandal  fastened  to  the  foot  with  strings).     Factory-made  shoes 
or  boots  were  worn  for  trips  to  town,    and  on  Sundays  to  church,    and 
in  the  winter  high  leather  or  felt  boots  were  worn. 

In  peasant  villages --which  remained  largely  only  in  Eastern 
Lithuania  by  the  end  of  the  Thirties --farm  buildings  were  generally 
of  wood,    with  thatched  straw  roofs,    and  were  bunched  along  the  village 
street,    interspersed  with  gardens  and  small  orchards.     In  most  areas, 
however,    the  villages  had  been  already  split  up  into  separate  farmsteads 
located  at  some  distance  from  one  another.      The  individual  farmstead 
buildings  were  also  built  from  wood,   but  more  often  they  were  roofed 
with  wooden  shingles,    iron  or  tile.     As  a  rule,   the  farmsteads  had 
four  or  five  buildings:    the  living  house  of  three  or  four  rooms,    a  sep- 
arate grain  and  flour  storage  house,    a  stable  and/or  shed  for  animals, 
a  barn  for  hay  and  unthreshed  grains,    sometimes  a  separate  chicken 
or  pig  pen,    and  a  bath-house.      Close  to  the  farm  there  usually  was  a 


2  \/ 

Calculations  of  Prof,    V.    Lasas,    in  Lithuania,    National  Mono- 
graph drawn  up  by  the  Government  for  the  League  of  Nations,    European 
Conference  on  Rural  Life,    1939,    pp.    43-47 
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vegetable  garden  and  a  small  orchard  in  which  bee -hives  were  kept. 

Health  care  in  the  Lithuanian  countryside  was  relatively  poor. 
In  1938,    in  the  whole  of  Lithuania,   there  were,    on  the  average:  1  physi- 
cian per  2,900  inhabitants,    1  dentist  per  4,300  inhabitants,    and  1  mid- 
wife per  4,800  inhabitants.     Conditions  were  even  more  unfavorable  in 
the  rural  districts.     Generally,    in  the  rural  districts  the  ratio     was 
between  4,  000  and  6,  000  people  for  one  physician,    and  the  proportion 
of  people  for  each  dentist  and  midwife  was  even  higher.     In  regard  to 
hospital  beds,    in  1938  there  were  about  1.7  hospital  beds  per  1,000  inhab- 
itants,   and  conditions  in  the  rural  districts  were  even  worse.     In  the 
district  of  Birzai,    there  was  only  0.  38  hospital  bed  per  1,  000;  in  the 
district  of  Kretinga,    0,26  bed  per  1,0  00.      More  hospital  beds  were 
found  in  districts  with  larger  district  towns,    such  as  Siauliai,   Kaunas, 
and  Panevezys,   but  usually  they  were  not  readily  available  to  the  rural 
inhabitants.     On  the  other  hand,    in  the  city  of  Kaunas  there  were  8.3 

beds  per  1,  000  of  population,    about  450  inhabitants  per  physician 

3 
and  about  650  per  dentist.         Because  of  the  relative  lack  of  medical 

care  and  the  greater  occurrence  of  infectious  diseases  in  the  rural 

areas,    infant  mortality  was  high  there.     In  1938,   in  Lithuania,    the 

average  mortality  of  infants  up  to  1  year  of  age  was  106  per  1,000. 

This    was  better  than  the  East  European  average,   but  considerably 

worse  than  that  of  Western  Europe.    But  in  certain  rural  areas  infant 

mortality  reached  176- -in  the  Kretinga  district,    for  instance --and  it 

4 
ran  between  128  and  169  in  several  other  districts. 

Hired  workers  in  agriculture  accounted  for  about  15  per  cent  of 

the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  agricultural  occupations.      Their 

position  with  regard  to  health  care,  food  and  living  conditions  was 

similar,    on  small  and  middle-sized  farms,   to  that  of  their  employers. 

They  usually  ate  at  the  employer's  table,    and  the  greater  part  of  their 

work  clothes  was  provided.     In  addition  to  food,    the  average  money 


L.   S.   Y.  ,    1938,    p.    59;  Ostland  in  Zahlen,    p.    151, 
4  L.S.Y.,   1938,   p.   46. 
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wage  for  agricultural  workers  during  the  1933-1937  period  was,   for  male 

5 
adults,    237  Litas  per  year,   for  adult  women,    184  Litas  per  year.        The 

average  wage  of  a  male  adult  worker  in  1938  was  310  Litas  per  year, 
that  of  a  female  adult  was  243  Litas  per  year.     Wages  varied  throughout 
the  country,   being  highest  where  the  land  was  best  and  lowest  in  areas 
of  poor  soil.     In  1938,   wages  varied  between  386  Litas  per  year  for  male 
adults  in  such  fertile  regions  as  Birzai,    and  225  Litas  in  such  poor 
regions  as  Trakai.     Wages  were  generally  higher  in  the  Klaipeda  terri- 
tory than  in  the  rest  of  Lithuania.      The  majority  of  the  hired  agricultural 
workers  were  hired  on  a  yearly  basis.     During  periods  of  intensive  cul- 
tivation or  harvesting  daily  laborers  were  also  hired  on  larger  farms. 
They  came  mostly  from  smaller  farms  or  were  small  town  inhabitants. 
The  daily  rate  of  wages  in  1938  for  such  workers --in  addition  to  meals-- 
was:  for  adult  males,    during  the  spring  sowing  and  the  fall  potato  har- 
vesting periods,    2.40  Litas;  during  the  period  of  grain  harvesting,    3.30 
Litas.     The  rates  for  female  laborers  during  the  same  year  were  lower 
by  about  a  third.     In  general,   the  wages  of  agricultural  workers  exper- 
ienced a  secular  growth  during  the  period  of  independence,   both  in 
money  and  real  terms,    and  thus  it  appears  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
these  workers  also  improved  during  the  period,    enabling  them  to  acquire 
more  city-produced  items. 

City  and  town  workers  did  not  represent  a  large  group  in  Lith- 
uania and,    although  it  has  been  estimated  that  in  1938  city  and  town  pop- 
ulation (in  locations  of  more  than  2,000  inhabitants)  comprised  490,000 
people,    many  of  them,    especially  in  the  smaller  towns,    pursued 
farming  as  their  auxiliary  occupation.     It  is  therefore  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a  reliable  estimate  of  their  yearly  income.     Some  figures 
are  available  on  the  incomes  and  the  cost  of  living  of  industrial  workers 
in  the  larger  cities,    and  from  this  data  it  appears  that,    while  the  money 
wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  male  and  female  workers  in  industry  fell 
between  1930  to  1936,    their  real  wages  were  increasing  during  the  same 


5 Ibid. ,    p.    151. 
6Ibid. ,    p.    152, 
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period  due  to  the  more  rapidly  falling  cost  of  living  index.     Starting  with 
with  1 9 36  s     the  money  wages  of  such  workers  began  to  increase,     but  the 
cost  of  living  index  then  began  to  rise  even  more  rapidly,      so  that  their 
real  wages  fell  by  a  few  index  points.     The  highest  money  wages  were 
paid  to  workers  in  the  city  of  Kaunas  and  in  the  Territory  of  Klaipeda; 
but  the  cost  of  living  indexes  were  highest  in  these  areas  and,     thus, 
the  workers  real  earnings  were  not  too  different.      The  following  figures 

illustrate  the  monetary  wage  trend,      the    zeal  wage  trend,     and  the  cost  of 

7 
living  index  for  Lithuanian  industrial  workers  during  the  1930-1938  period. 


MONEY  WAGES  FOR  8  HR.     DAY  (48  HR.     WEEK)    IN  LITHUANIAN 

INDUSTRIES  (IN  LITAS) 

* 
Year      Men(skilled)        Men( unskilled)        Women(skilled  and  unskilled) 

4.  50 
4.  30 
4.  15 
3,75 
3.  50 
3.  55 
3.45 
3.95 
3.  90 


1930 

11.60 

7.  20 

1931 

11.  55 

6.90 

1932 

10.  40 

6.  50 

1933 

9.  15 

5.  55 

1934 

8.  55 

5.00 

1935 

8.  30 

5.  15 

1936 

8.  25 

5.05 

1937 

8.75 

5.45 

1938 

9,  10 

5.45 

Up  to  193  3,     unskilled  women  only. 


The  cost  of  living  index,     based  upon  data  from   104  localities  and 
comprising  expenditures  for  food,      heating  and  lighting,     clothing,      rent 

Q 

and  miscellaneous  items,   was  as  follows: 


Year  (Base:     1929  -  100)        Cost  of  Living  Index 


1929 

100 

1930 

89 

1931 

83 

1932 

71 

1933 

61 

Table  continued  on  next  page 

International  Labor  Review,     XL,     No.     4,     (Oct.    1939),     p.    560 
8 Ibid,   p.    560 
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1934  57 

1935  50 

1936  51 

1937  56 

1938  57 

1939  (Jan-July)  58 


Index  numbers  of  the  real  wages  earned  by  industrial  workers  were: 


Year      Men(skilled)        Men(un skilled)        Women( skilled  and  unskilled) 

100 
102 
117 
122 
122 
141 
135 
140 
136 


Up  to  1933,     unskilled  women  only 

The  highest  wages  were  paid  for  male  labor  in  electrical  power 
production  and  the  metals  and  machinery  industries,     while  the  lowest 
were  in  the  wood  industry.     For  women,     the  highest  paying  industry 
was  the  textile  industry,   while  the  lowest  were  the  wood  and  clothing 

•     A        «•     "  10 

industries. 

Unemployment  in  Lithuania  was  largely  of  a  seasonal  character. 
Numerous  day  laborers  who,     during  the  summer,     were  employed  on 
various  construction  projects  and  worked  in  the  earth  and  stone  industries 
or  in  peat  extraction,     registered  as  unemployed  during  the  winter  months, 


1930 

100 

100 

1931 

107 

103 

1932 

113 

114 

1933 

115 

113 

1934 

116 

109 

1935 

128 

128 

1936 

125 

123 

1937 

120 

121 

1938 

123 

118 

9 Ibid  .  ,  p.  560 

L.S.Y.,    1938,     pp.    184-185 
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thus  considerably  swelling  the  number  of  unemployed.     In  1938,     during 
the  winter  months,     there  were  a  total  of  about  5,  300  unemployed 
registered  in  the  whole  of  Lithuanias    of  whom  about  3,  500  were  located 
in  the  cities  of  Kaunas  and  Klaipeda.     During  the  summer  months  ,     the 
total  number  of  unemployed  in  Lithuania  usually  shrank  to  about  a  third 
of  the  winter  numbers.      Thus,     in  August  of  1938,     there  were  about 
1,800  unemployed  registered  in  the  whole  of  Lithuania,    of  whom  about 
1,000  were  in  Kaunas  and  Klaipeda.      The  cyclical  fluctuations  in  the 
number  of  unemployed  were  inconsiderable  in  Lithuania.     The  monthly 
average  for  the  depression  year  of  1935  was  3,780  registered  unemployed, 
while  the  monthly  average  in  a  relatively  prosperous  year,     1938,     was 
2,811  unemployed. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  earnings  of  industrial  workers  during 
the   1930  =  1939  period  and  the  minimum  amounts  of  money  that  were  necessary 
to  support  an  adult  person  in  the  cities  during  the  same  period,     it  can 
be  stated  that  the  earnings  of  a  skilled  industrial  worker  was  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  family  of  four  to  six  people.     Unskilled  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural workers  during  the  same  period  earned  enough  to  support  themselves, 

but  their  earnings  were  generally  not  sufficient  to  support  a  family  of  two 

12 
persons . 

In  comparison  to  the  diet  of  farmers,    the  diet  of  the  average  worker's 

family  consisted  less  of  bread,     bread  products  and  potatoes  and  more  of 

13 
meat  and  meat  products,     milk  and  milk  products,     eggs  and  sugar  products. 

Of  the  worker s'monthly  salary  during  the   1936-37  period,    about  41.6  percent 

went  for  food,     17  .  8  percent  for  rent,    heating  and  light,      17.  0  per  cent  for 

clothing,   and  23.6  per  cent  for  miscellaneous  expenses.     An  unskilled  worker 

was  able  to  buy  with  his  net  monthly  earnings  of  about  118  Litas  (July, 

1939)     1.  2  men's  suits,      5.  9  pairs  of  shoes,     79   meters  of  cotton  cloth, 

36  kilograms  of  butter,     118  kilograms  of  sugar s     or   1,475  kilograms  of 

potatoes,    or  he  could  pay  two  months  rent  for  a  two  room  flat  (in  Kaunas). 


1  international  Labor  Review,    XL,    No.    6     (Dec.    1939),      846 

12 

J.    Paplenas,    "Labor  Remuneration  In  Future  Lithuania," 

Lietuva,     April-June   1953,     p.    120 

13 

Ostland  in  Zahlen,     p.    120 
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The  net  earnings  of  skilled  industrial  workers  during  the   same  period 
were,    on  the  average,   about  60  per  cent  higher  than  the  earnings  of  the 

unskilled,     and  they  were  thus  able  to  purchase  about  60  per  cent  more 

14 
of  the  above  mentioned  goods  with  their  monthly  wages. 

The  health  protection  of  the  industrial  workers  and  of  the  emplo- 
yees of  State  and  commercial  enterprises  was  better  organized  than  that 
of  the  peasants  and  agricultural  workers.     More  medical  facilities  were 
in  the  towns  and  cities,     and  in  addition,    there  was  a  State  system  of 
sickness  insurance  which  covered  workers  and  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents.     The  total  number  of  workers  and  employees  covered  under  this 
system  was  about  108,000  in  1938.     Of  this  number,    over  40,000  were 
earning  less  than  four  Litas  per  day  and  over   16,000  were  earning  between 
four  and  six  JLitas  per  day.      Thus,    over  half  of  the  covered  workers  and 
employees  belonged  to  the  categories  of  unskilled  workers  or  lower  paid 
employees.     Contributions  to  this  insurance  system  totaled  from  5.4  to 

seven  percent  of  the  workers'  earnings;  half  of  this  sum  was  paid  into  the 

15 
fund  by  the  employers,    and  half  by  the  workers. 

There  are  no  statistics  concerning  the  number  of  state  employees, 
other  "white  collar"  workers  and  professional  people  in  Lithuania  during 
the  period  of  the  Thirties.      The  census  of  1923  stated  that  there  were 
about  47,400  persons  (3.3  percent  of  the  working  population)     employed 
by  the  State  or  engaged  in  the  liberal  professions.   No  later  figures  are 
available,     but,     with  the  rise  in  importance  of  the  State  in  the  economic 
activity  of  the  country,   and  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  professional 
people  and  "white  collar"  workers  who,     during  the   1923-1938  period, 
graduated  from  the  secondary  and  higher  educational  institutions,     there 
seems  little  doubt  that  their  total  number  increased  considerably.     Even 
assuming  that  the  relative  percentage  of  "white  collar"  workers  and  pro- 
fessional people  remained  constant  (3.  3  percent)  during  the  period,   by 
1938  the  number  o»  people  in  the  above  mentioned  categories  probably 


14 

Ibid,    p. 120. 

l5L.S.  Y.    1938,   pp.  64-68,  Ostland  in  Zahlen,  p.  152. 
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was  not  less  than  60,000,     and  they,     together  with  the  members  of  their 
immediate  families,     generally  enjoyed  the  highest  living  standards  in 
the  country.     Data  on  the  rates  of  remuneration  for  these  persons  are 
extremely  scanty  but,     for  instance,     their  status  maybe  indicated  by 
the  following:     the  average  basic  salary  of  a  "white  collar"  industrial 
employee--and  the  salaries  of  state  employees  were  generally  not 
lower--was  310  Litas  per  month  in   Ju^p        1940.      The  basic  monthly 
salary  of  the  lowest  paid  state  employee  was   150  Litas  per  month,   while 

the  average  wage  of  industrial  workers  was   128  Litas  per  month  in  1939 

1  6 
and  178  Litas   per  month  in  June,    1940. 

Large  amounts  of  purchasing  power  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  its 
white  collar  employees  by  the  State,   for  the  total  sums  paid  to  the  emplo- 
yees of  the    State,     in  the  form  of  basic  salaries  and  additional  monetary 
remuneration  for  seniority  pay  and  children's  allowances,     during  the 
1936-1938  period  amounted  to  more  than  30  percent  of  the  total  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  budget  expenditures  of  the  State.      This  sum,   in  1938, 

reached  a  total  of  111,  050,  500  Litas,    out  of  the  total  budged  of  366,487,  500 

17 

Litas.  This  does  not  include  the  earnings  of  doctors,     lawyers,     etc. 

for  their  services,   but  no  other  data  on  the  earnings  of  this  group,   nor  a 
breakdown  of  the  earnings  of  the  public  servants,   is  available, 

Generalizing  for  the  whole  of  the  Lithuanian  population,     it  may  be 
stated  that,   in  1938,     only  about  300,  000  people  (of  the  total  of  2,  575,  000) 
lived  in  cities  and  towns  which  had  electric  lights,     water  and  sewerage 
systems.      These  people  may  be  classified  as  city  inhabitants  proper,   who 
earned  their  living  in  Government,     industry,     trade  and  communications, 
and  whose  living  standards  were  of  the  "city  type."    About  200,000-300,000 
people  living  in  smaller  towns  usually  did  not  have  water  and  sewerage 
systems,    though  electricity  was  usually  available.     Some  of  these  persons 
were  employed  in  local  government  and  others  were  engaged  in   industrial 
enterprises,      but  the  largest  number  performed  trade  and  artisan-like 
services  for  the  peasants  of  the  surrounding  areas.     Although  some  of 


1  l 

Paplenas,    p.    121;    Qstland  in  Zahlen,     p.    140. 

17L.   S.    Y.,   1938,     pp.    320-321. 
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them- -especially  those  of  the  local  intelligentsia- -earned  incomes  compar- 
able to  the  above-mentioned  city  people,     their  living  standards,     in  terms 
of  goods  available  for  purchase,     living  conditions  and  cultural  surroundings, 
were  somewhat  lower  than  those  of  people  living  in  larger  cities. 

The  great  majority  of  the  total  Lithuanian  population;    or  about 
1,800,000-1,900,000  people,    lived  on  individual  farmsteads,    and  in 
communal  villages  and  small  unincorporated  towns  with  less  than  2,000 
inhabitants.     On  farms  and  in  villages  electricity  was  generally  not  avail- 
able,    and  only  rarely  was  it  installed  in  these  small  towns,     which  were 
hardly  more  than  villages  with  a  church,      several  shops  and  a  grammar 
school.      The  money  earnings  of  this  part  of  the  population  were  generally 
the  lowest  of  the  entire  population,     although  their  real  earnings  were 
increased  considerably  by  their  consumption  of  that  part  of  their  own 
agricultural  produce  which  they  did  not  sell  on  the  market. 

The  real  income  of  these  occupational  groups  cannot  be  estimated 
because  of  lack  of  data.      The  following  table  gives  an  indication  of  the 
weekly  money  wages  of  industrial  workers  and  employees  in  1938 
and  the  retail  prices  of  a  selected  basket  of  consumption  goods: 


WEEKLY  MONEY  WAGES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

IN  1938    (48  hr.    week)* 

Skilled  man  54.  60  Litas 

Unskilled  man  32.60  Litas 

Skilled  and  Unski  lied  woman    21.  40  Litas 
"White  Collar"  Employee  (estim.)     (Less  than  48  hr.    week) 


63.  40  Litas 


RETAIL  PRICES  OF  SELECTED  BASKET  OF  GOODS  IN  1938  IN  LITAS 

(Average  for  all  Lithuania) 

Rye  bread  (kg)  0.  24 

Wheat  bread  (kg)  0.60 

Butter  (kg)  3.  30 

Pork  (kg)  1.  50 

Beef  (kg)  0.74 

Potatoes  (kg)  0.  04 

Sugar  (kg)  1.00 

Eggs  (10)  0.85 

Male  suit  (wool)  80.00 

Cotton   dress  8.  95 

Wool  cloth  (meter)  15.40 

Men's  shoes  (pair)  16.10 


Cost  of  living  in  Kaunas 
was,    on  the  whole,    one- 
third  higher  than  the 
Lithuanian  average. 


L.   S.    Y.    1938,     pp.    284-294;    Ostland  in  Zahlen,     p.    140. 
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Kerosene  (liter)  0.  33 

Electricity  (kwh)  1.  10 

Fuel    wood  -  birch  (cu.m)11.45 
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THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING  IN  SOVIET  LITHUANIA 

Soviet  data  on  the  Lithuanian  standard  of  living  are  especially 
scarce,   providing  little  more  than  announcements  of  the  income  of  the 
leading  kolhozes  and  the  amounts  of  grain  and  money  earned  by  the  best 
working  families  in  these  kolkhozes.      Neither  the  prices  for  various 
goods  nor  the  earnings  of  industrial  workers  (in  Soviet  Lithuania)  are 
ever  mentioned  directly  in  the  press  or  on  the  radio.     Percentage  de- 
creases in  the  prices  of  goods  and  percentage  inci  eases  in  the  consumption 
of  goods  are  mentioned  from  time  to  time,   but  the  basis  for  their  calcula- 
tions is  not  given.      The  only  supplementary  data  which  is  available  are 
refugee  reports,   but  these  too,    are  not  numerous,    and  they  usually  pre- 
sent the  blackest  picture  possible,    so  that  they  cannot  be  accepted  with- 
out considerable  reservation.     Conclusions  based  upon  Soviet  press 
announcements  about  the  lack  of  goods  in  the  stores  of  certain  localities 
are  difficult  to  generalize,   and  necessarily  present  only  part  of  the  actual 
picture. 

In  general,    it  can  be   stated  that  living  conditions  in  Soviet  Lithuania 
have  probably  been  lowered  to  the  general  living  standard  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  whole.     From  some  of  the  refugee  statements  it  appears  that 
the  food  situation  in  Lithuania  during  recent  years  was  still  somewhat 
better  than  in  the  Soviet  Union,   but,    on  the  other  hand,    the  lack  of  manu- 
factured consumer  goods  appeared  to  be  more  pronounced  in  Soviet 
Lithuania. 

The  compilation  of  various  bits  of  information  on  the  prices  of  goods 
in  Soviet  Lithuania  during  the  post-war  period,   drawn  from  emigrant  pub 
lications  and  the  accounts  of  recent  escapees,    shows  the  following  picture 
in  Table  One  on  the  following  page: 


Statements  by  Mironas  and  Bakanas,   Draugas,   Nov.    30,    1954, 
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Table   1 
PRICES     (IN  RUBLES)       OF  VARIOUS  ITEMS  IN  SOVIET  LITHUANIA 
DURING  THE  1945-1954  PERIOD 

Food  Items      Pre-reform     1947-1948     1951-1952      1953-1954 


Quantities 

Prices 

Meat  products 

(prices  vary  de- 

and fats 

pending  on  season 

and  quality) 

Beef        (kg) 

28.00 

12.  00 

10.00-12.00 

Pork 

18.00 

15.00-20.00 

Bacon 

30.00 

Lard         ».* 

24.00-40.00 

Mutton     ,; 

12.00-16.00 

Sausage  ; 

30.00 

Butter      "  200.       62. 00-(l60)  . 44.00-(25.  00)    20.00-32.00 

Veg.    Oil  (liter)  16.00 

Animal  Droducts 


Milk(liter) 

2 

:.  50-3.  50 

2.  50 

1. 50-2. 00 

Eggs(dozen) 

12. 

-16.3(60. 

00) 

9.  60 

6.00-14. 50 

Soir  cream  (liter) 

16.  00 

Fish  (kg) 

10.  50 

10.  00 

Cheese        (kg) 

10.00-30.00 

Herring 

17.00 

Bread  &  Flour 

Products 

Rye  bread 

(kg) 

2.  80 

2.00 

1.60 

Wheat  bread 

4. 

00-6. 20 

4.  50 

4.00-6.00 

Rye  flour 

i  < 

4 

.  40           p 

ou  r 

7.  OOflo-jr 

4.00-7. 00 

Wheat  flour 

n 

5. 

70-7. 00 

Macaroni     etc. 

4.00-7. 00 

Rice 

M 

8.  00 

Potatoes 

2.00-5.00 

Other 

Sugar        (kg) 

13.  50 

12.00 

fine 

9.  60-10.20  lump 

Salt              n 

1.60 

1.20 

Coffee        " 

75.00 

60.  00 

"erzatz"  coffe* 

e      (kg 

10.  00 

Candy 

14. 

00-60.00 

Cocoa 

120.00 

Honey 

20.00 

Tea  (100  grams) 

16.00 

15.00 

Beer 

liter 

12.00     bottl 

e    3.00 

Vodka  (liter) 

100. 

60.00 

50.  00 

43.00 

(continued  on 

next 

pa 

ge) 
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Food  Items      Pre-reform      1947-1948      1951-1952      1953-1954 
Quantities  Prices 


Other,    con't. 

Papirosy  (10)*  1.  60 

Matches  (box)  0.  15 

Farm  produce  in  bulk 

Rye        50  kg.       850.  200.00               120.0014n^ 

Wheat    "    "  250.00                160.00     °"uU 

Barley  "     '  220.00 

Potatoes     "  40.00 

Apples      (kg)  12.00-18.00 

Hen  (1)  20.00 

Duck  (1)  20.00 

Goose  (1)  35. 00 

Piglet  (6  wks  old)  100.  00 

Sheep  (1)  220.00 

Cow  (1)  1500.  00 

Horse  (1)  1200.00 

*  a  kind  of  cigarette  including  a  paper  holder 


On  the  following  items  of  men's  wear,    data  were  available  over 
a  period  of  time  and  thus  illustrate  the  general  trend  in  price  move- 
ments.    A  man's  suit  cost  7-8,000  rubles  in  free  market  prices  be- 
fore the   1947  ruble  reform.     After  the  reform  the  official  price  of  a 
half-wool  suit  was  set  at  430  rubles,    and  of  a  100  per  cent  wool  suit 
at  1,400  rubles.     At  the  same  time,   because  of  lack  of  these  items 
in  the  stores,   the  free  market  price  for  a  suit  moved  between  4,000 
and  6,000  rubles.     During  the   1951-1952  period,   the  price  for  a  suit 
in  the  free  market  was  2,000  rubles.     In  1953-1954,    its  price  on  the 
free  market  varied  between  600  and  1,  500  rubles.     A  similar  price 
movement  can  be  noted  for  men  s  shoes:  in  1946  they  cost  1,000 
rubles  on  the  free  market;  in  1947  their  price  went  down  to  800 
rubles;  in  1948  the  official  price  for  men's  shoes  was  260  rubles; 
during  the  1951-52  period  the  free  market  price  of  men's  leather 
shoes  was  600  rubles;  while  during  the   1953-54  period  the  price  of 
cheap,    locally  made  men's  shoes  moved  between  100  and  200  rubles, 
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while  those  of  Czech  or  Rumanian  make  cost  400-500  rubles.     These 
are  the  only  two  items  for  which  observations  over  a  period  of  time 
are  available. 

Prices  of  other  wearing  apparel  in  Soviet  Lithuania  were  as 
follows  : 


Table 

2 

1951-52 

1953-4 

Men'  s  wear 

(in  rubles) 

Overcoat 

1, 

500 

1,000 

Shirt  (rayon) 

100 

100-120 

Work  suit  (overalls) 

250 

Hat 

100 

Tie 

90 

Underwear  drawers   (cottc 

m) 

17 

Cotton  socks 

8 

7-9 

Half  silk  socks 

15 

Leather  glove s9    lined 

40 

Rubber  overshoes 

29 

Felt  boots 

120 

Work  for  making  suit 

250 

Meter  of  woollen  cloth 

300 

Women'  s  wear 

Dress 

350 

cotton  120,   wool  400-500 

Raincoat 

80 

Overcoat 

1 

,200 

900 

Slip 

300 

rayon  70 

Panties 

25 

cotton  20-27 

Silk  stockings 

40 

kapron(Soviet  nylon)20-50 

Cotton  stockings 

11 

Scarf 

15 

Synthetic  silk  cloth  (meter) 

70 

Natural  silk  cloth(meter) 

_ 

250 

Cotton  cloth  (meter) 

20 

Printed  cotton  (meter) 

15 

Rayon  blouse 

100-120 

Shoes 

400 

Cheap  100-110,    Czech  350-450 

Canvas  shoes 

120 

Canvas  slippers 

80 

Wool  socks 

5-7 

Prices  of  various  other  goods  which  are  indicative  of  the  general 
standard  of  living  in  Soviet  Lithuania,  mainly  during  the  1951-52  period, 
were  as  follows: 
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Cheap  pocket  watch 

Gold  pocket  watch 

Leather  pocketbook 

Good  photo  camera 

Moskvich  radio  (3  tubes) 

Good  radio 

Pressing  iron 

Sewing  machine  (hand) 

Chair 

Dish  cabinet 

Couch 

3icycle 

Motorcycle 

"Moskvich"  automobile 

"Pobeda"  automobile 

Taxicab  ride  (1  km.) 

Autobus  ride  in  city 

Cake  of  soap 

Movie  tickets 

Aluminum  pot 

Laundry  scap  (kg.  ) 


Table  3' 
1951-52 


400 

2,000 

500 

1,000 

400 

1,200 

80(?) 

900 

50 

2,500 

1,000 

700 

5,000 

8,000 

18,000 

2 

0.62 
2.20 
3-10 
55 
10 


1953-54 


(in  rubles) 


700-800 

2,500 

7,000 

15,000 

(Mironas,   in 
Naujienos,    Jan.    31, 
T75"51 


On  the  whole,    it  must  be  noted  that  information,    reliable  or  otherwise, 
on  the  level  of  prices  and  wages  which  prevailed  in  Soviet  Lithuania  during 
the  postwar  period  is  extremely  scanty.     Often,   the  sources  do  not  indicate 
whether  the  prices  that  they  give  are  for  items  which  can  be  obtained  in  the 
state  stores  or  are  for  those  which  can  be  obtained  only  in  the  so-called 
free  market—which  is  nothing  more  than  a  legalized  "black  market.  " 
Officially,   the  free  market  exists  only  for  food  items  produced  by  kolk- 
hozniks  from  their  own  plots  and  for  the  sale  of  that  part  of  the  kolkhoz 
which  remained  after  "state  deliveries  had  been  completed,      The  free  market 
for  manufactured  and  processed  goods  is  actually  illegal,   but  the  militia 
does  not  consistently  take  strong  measures  to  suppress  it,  and  only  occasionally 

"clamps  down"  by  arresting  and  fining  the  proprietors  of  the  booths  where 


The  above  food,   apparel    and  other  price  compilations  were  made 
from  the  following  main    sources:    .food  prices,   1947-48  period,   based  on 
C  urrent  News  on  the  Lithuanian  Situation,    VI  (Jan-Feb,   1948),  (Lithuanian 
Legation,    Washington);     'wearing  apparel  and  miscellaneous  prices  for 
the  1951-52  period  are  based  on  the  compilation  by  V.   Rastenis,    "Prices 
in  L.S.S.R,  "  Liet  uva,    Jan.  -March  1953,    pp.    78-79;    food  and  wearing 
apparel  prices,   1953-54  period,    are  based  on  the  materials  From  the 
Files  of  Free  Europe    Press L  - 3 1 6 - 
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these  goods  are  sold.     And   soon  thereafter,    selling  activity  resumes  as 

before.     However,   transportation  of  manufactured  goods  on  railroads  and 

other  public  means  of  transportation  is  controlled  rather  severely,   and 

3 
persons  caught  with  goods  are  punished  as   "speculators.  " 

Although  the  actual  level  of  prices  in  Soviet  Lithuania  remains  a  very 
uncertain  quantity  for  the  outsider  to  determine,    even  the  most  biased 
statements  of  refugees  (whose  reports  sometimes  seem  to  conflict   with 
each  other)  do  not  conceal  the  downward  trend  of  prices.    Of  course,    the  low- 
ering of  prices  does  not  necessarily  indicate  greater  availability  of  goods 
for  the  consumers  in  an  economy  which  is  planned,    but  at  least  it  indicates 
that  the  goods  which  are  available  can  be  acquired  more  cheaply.     One  can 
therefore  conclude  that  the  standard  of  living  shows  a  slowly  rising  trend. 

The  price-cutting  policy  which  was  instituted  by  the  Soviet  Government 
theoretically  should  have  taken  effect  in  Lithuania  also,   but  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  no  refugee  statements  refer  to  it  directly.     However,   the  prices 
quoted  in  the  above  tables  indicate  a  falling  trend,    not  only  in  the  prices  of 
the  official  state  stores,   but  also  in  those  of  the  "free  market.  " 

Monetary  reform  went  into  effect  on  December  14,   1947,   and  at  the  same 

time,    rationing  of  manufactured  goods  and  food  was  abolished.      Uniform  prices 

were  set  by  law  for  the  state  stores,   according  to  area,   but  these  prices 

did  not  apply  to  kolkoz-traded  commodities,      In  the  foUowing  years,    usually 

in  the  spring,    there  were  a  number  of  reductions  of  prices,.     In  April,    1948, 

for  instance,   a  10%  cut  largely  on  maufactured  items,    was  proclaimed;  in 

February,   1949,   a  10%  cut  on  foods  and  manufactured  items  was  announced; 

in  March,   1950,    prices  on  food  items  were  cut  again  by  20-30%,   and  the 

prices  of  practically  every  manufactured  item  were  reduced.     During  the 

4 
1951-54  period,    prices  of  most  items  were  reduced  10%  each  spring. 


From  the  files  of  the  Ftee  Europe  Press 
4 


Above  discussion  based  on  Lief  Bjo"rk,    Wages,    Prices  and  Social  Leg- 
islation  in  the  Soviet  Union,    (London:  Dennis  Dolson,    Ltd.  ,   1953  pp.    146-148.  ) 
An  extensive  list  of  commodities  whose  prices  were  cut  is  also  given  there* 
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It  is  impossible  to  state  the  precise  effect  of  these  price  cuts  on 
goods  traded  in  Soviet  Lithuania  on  the  basis  of  the  information  available, 
However,   the  downward  adjustment  of  the  free  market  prices  indicates 
that  price  reduction  and,    probably,   the  increased  availability  of  goods 
in  the  state  stores,    has  had  some  effect  in  raising  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  Lithuanian  population  from  the  very  low  level  of  1945-46. 
But  there  is  general  agreement  among  the  escapees  that  the  standard  of 
living  is   still  very  low  when  compared  to  the  period  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. 

Wages : 

Information  on  wages  is  extremely  scanty  and  comes  mostly  from 
refugee  sources.  The  following  data,  on  the  level  of  wages  of  the  vari- 
ous professions  and  laboring  classes  in  postwar  Lithuania  was  obtained 
from  escapees  and  emigre"  publications: 


Table  4 


"White  Collar"  workers 


"Ordinary  Government  Employee 
"Average  Government  Employee" 
"Low  paid  employee" 
"Average  Government  Employee" 
Secretary  at  Secondary  School 
Teacher  at  Secondary  school 
Principal  of  a  school 
Secondary  School  Teacher 
Foreign  language  teacher  at 
Secondary  school, 

Airforce  Lieutenant  in  Lithuania 
Male  and  female  models  for  Art 
Institute  students 

Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labor: 

"Laborer" 
"Factory  Worker" 
High  School  Janitor 

Watchman  at  a  fac  tory 
Unskilled  laborer 
Unskilled  worker 


■  100-210  rubles  month  (Dec.  1946) 
300  rubles  '  month  (Dec.  1946) 
350  rubles /month     (  1954) 

600-1,000  rubles  /month  (  1954) 

240  rubles /month     (  1953) 

600  rubles /month     (June      1947) 

1,  000  rubles /month     (June      1947) 
600  rubles /month     (Mar.     1953) 

1,000  rubles /month  gross  (1947- 
1952  period) 
750  rubles /month  after  taxes 

2,  000  rubles /month     (  1954) 
6-7  rubles  (per  day?)  (Adver- 
tisement in  Tiesa,   Sept.    6, 
1953.) 


350  rubles /month 

200-400    rubles /month 

160  rubles /month 

180  rubles /month 

260  rubles /month 

400  rubles /month 

300-400  rubles /month 


(Sept. 

(June 

(June 

( 

( 

(   1951 

( 


1946) 
1947) 
1947) 
1953) 
1954) 
-1952) 
1954) 
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Table  4  (continued) 

Mobile  excavator  operator  at 

an  Amelioration  Station  100  rubles /shift  (Tiesa,   June   10, 

1953) 
This  would  amount  to  2,400  rubles /month 

Brigadiers  of  Tractor  Brigades 

in  Saukenai  Me  T.  S.  1,800-2,  100  rubles /month  (Tiesa,    June 

8,    1955) 
Wages  of  "numerous  mecha- 
nizators"  (tractorists,    equip- 
ment operators)  in  the  same 

M,     .  S«  lf  100-1,  200  rubles  /month  (Tiesa,    June8, 

1955) 
Female  weigher  at  sugar  beet 

collecting  point  400  rubles /month  (T_iesa_,   Nov. 

21,    1952) 
Specialist  of  Grade  VI  in 

Building  Construction  600-700  rubles /month  (Radio  Vilnius, 

Nov.    13,    1954) 


* 

Terms  in  quotations  are  those  used  by  the  sources. 

On  the  general  standard  of  living  in  Lithuania,   Soviet  sources  state 
that,   between  1945  and  1953,   the  average  wage  of  Lithuanian  workers 
increased  three -fold  and  the  salaries  of  employees  rose  by  50  per  cent. 
During  the  same  period,    a  monetary  reform  was  enacted  and  prices  were 
cut  on  seven  separate  occasions. 

An  estimation  of  farm  income  in  the  period  before  the  collectiviza 
tion  of  Lithuanian  agriculture  is  at  present  impossible  because  of  the 
lack  of  data.     It  is  known  that  taxes  in  kind  and  in  money  weighed  very 
heavily  on  the  farms  and,    in  fact,  were  designed  by  the  government  precisely 
in  order  to  force  the  farmers  to  join  the  kolkhozes .     The  real  income  of 
the  farmers  could  therefore  not  have  been  very  high  after  these  taxes 
had  been  collected.     (For  the  discussion  of  peasant  taxation  see  chapter 
on  Soviet  Agriculture.)    However,    refugee  sources  state  that  the  farm- 
er's life  in  Soviet  Lithuania  was  easier  and  more  prosperous  before 
collectivization  than  afterward. 


5 
Radio  Vilnius,    July  21,    1954. 

From  the  Files  of  the  Free  Europe  Press. 
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An  examination  of  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  press  and  of  the  Vilnius 
Radio  monitoring  service  yields  some  data  on  the  income  of  collective 
farmers  in  Lithuania  during  the   1954-1954  period.     However,    the  im- 
pression obtained  from  reading  these  sources  is  that,     in  the  main,    they 
show  the  yields  on  the  advanced  collective  farms  of  particular  rayons. 
Kolkhozes  which  had  low  yield  were  not  mentioned,     and  figures  were 
given  from  which  one  could  infer  the  income  of  kilkhozes  in  a  particular 
period  of  time  or  in  a  particular  area.     When  workday  figures  and  the 

amounts  of  grain  and  money  paid  for  them  are   stated,     then  the  yearly 

7 
number  of  workdays     worked  per  person  or  per  family  are  not  given, 

and  vice  versa.      Therefore,      some  assumptions  about  the  size  of  families 
and  the  number  of  workdays  worked  by  them  must  be  made.      In  addition, 
the  payments  for  workdays  worked    by  kolkhoz  members  are  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  advanced  kolkhozes  for  which 
this  data  was  given- -it  must  be  stressed  repeatedly  that,     in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,     the  base  figures  from  which  these  calculations  were  made 
are  not  average  figures  for  workdays  worked  or  amounts  earned,     but 
are  exceptional  figures  for  kolkhozes  which  are  particularly  successful 
in  their  regions.      This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  thats    when  the  rayons  in 
which  these  exceptional  kolkhozes  are  situated  are  plotted  on  the  map, 
it  appears  that  they  tend  to  be  overwhelmingly  concentrated  in  regions  in 
which  the  land  is  of  comparatively  higher  fertility  than  the  average. 

With  the  above  qualifications  in  mind,     the  average  number  of  work- 
days worked  per  year  and  the  amounts  of  money  and  grain  received  for 
them  in  these  exceptional  kolkhozes  were  as  follows: 

Table  5 

Year  Average  Workdays  Total  Total  in  Bread 

Worked  by  1  person  In  Rubles  Grains  earned  (in  kg.) 

1950  240 

1951  280  926  782 


7 
Workday  ("Trudoden")     is  a    Soviet  term  used  in  calculating  work  re 

muneration  in  Kolkhozes,     not  to  be  confused  with  a  calendar  working  day. 
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Table  5  (continued) 

Year  Average  Workdays  Total  Total  in  Bread 

Worked  by  1  Person  In  Rubles       Grains  earned  (in  kg,) 

1952  370  &91  963 

1953  365-400  1,184-1,588  1,131-1,240 

1954  453-500  1,676-1,850  1,277-1,410 


Tiesa,    (June   14,    1952)  reported  that,    in  1951,   the  workers  in  the 
kolkhozes  of  Joniskis  rayon  earned  an  average  of  four  rubles  and  3.  5 
kilograms  of  grain  per  workday.     Applying  this  rate  of  earnings  to  the 
average  number  of  workdays  worked  by  each  worker  per  year*   the  amount 
of  grain  earned  by  one  worker  in  1951  would  come  to  980  kilograms, 
while  the  amount  of  money  earned  would  be  1,  120  rubles. 

Another  report  from  Tiesa  indicates  that  800  "very  good"  kolkhozes 
paid  three  to  four  rubles  and  two  to  five  kilograms  of  grain  for  each  work- 
day during   1952.     Applying  this  data  to  the  average  number  of  workdays 
worked,   the  annual  earnings  of  the  collective  farmers  would  be  as  fol- 
lows:  1,  010- 1,  480  rubles  and  740-1,  850  kilograms  of  bread  grains.     It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  total  number  of  kolkhozes  in  Soviet  Lithuania  at 
that  time  was  about  2,  200,    and  that  only  about  one-third  of  them  were 
put  to  the  "very  good"  category  by  the  Soviets  themselves,,     The  rest  of 
the  kolkhozes  apparently  did  not  even  approach  the  lower  limits  of  these 
800  kolkhozes,    so  that  their  average  payments  for  the  total  number  of 
workdays  worked  per  year  by  one  member  of  the  collective  farm  did  not 
exceed  1,  010  rubles  and  740  kilograms  of  grain. 

Refugee  sources  indicate  that,    if  a  kolkhoz  pays  two  kilograms  of 
grain  per  workday,    it  is  considered  to  be  a  well-paying  one.     The  bulk 
of  the  collective  farmers,   they  state,    receive  only  one  kg,    of  grain  per 
workday,    and  the  maximum  number  of  workdays  can  reach  only  300  per 

Q 

year.        Another  source,    speaking  of  the  monetary  earnings  of  the  kolkhoz 
members,    states  that,    even  if  the  kolkhoz  member  does  everything  that 
he  is  told  to  do  by  his  brigade  or  link  leader,   he  cannot  earn  more  than 
6V  5  rubles  for  a  workday.     According  to  this  source,    the  system  is  set 

Mironas  and  Bakanas5    Naujienos,    Jan,    12,    1955, 
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up  in  such  a  way  that  usually  a  person  cannot  work  more  than  200-250 
workdays  per  year  in  any  case. 

These  statements  by  escapees  tend  to  support  the  qualification 
that  the  figures  cited  above  by  the  writer  are  largely  applicable  to  ex- 
ceptional kolkhozes,    either  with  a  relatively  high  number  of  workdays 
or  with  a  relatively  high  return  per  workday.     The  above-mentioned 
qualifications  are  supported  too  by  a  statement  of  P.    P.    Lobanov,    Vice- 
Premier  of  the  U.  S.  St  R.    Council  of  Ministerss    who  in  his  speech  in 
Riga  on  June   14,    1955,    stated  that  in  1954  the  average  number  of  work- 
days worked  by  each  able  bodied  Kolkhoznik     in  the  Lithuanian  S.  S.  R. 
was  only  227. 

From  data  which  appeared  in  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  press  about 
families  which  had  unusually  high  earnings  from  their  work  in  kolkhozes 
during  the   1951-54  period,    we  can  calculate  that  each  worker  in  these 
exceptional  families  worked  between  300  to  500  workdays  per  year,    and 
earned,    on  the  average,    1,405  rubles  and  1,  330  kilograms  of  grain. 

The  following  juxtaposition  of  material  from  the  pre -World  War  I, 
independence  and  Soviet  periods  serves  to  indicate  the  earnings  of 
farm  laborers  on  larger  estates  in  Lithuania  during  each  of  these  periods 


Before   1905  single  farm 
laborer  on  an  estate 
would  earn  per  year  '' 


In  money:    15-30  rubles 
Bread:  256-320  kg.    rye 

Grains:  32-80  kg.  wheat 
Other:  32-48  kg.  barley 
Grains:    12-32  kg.    peas 


Table  6 

During  period  of  inde  -     Household  Head  in  ex- 
pendence  Head  of  Farm  ceptiohalTSoviet  Li- 
Hand  family  on  a  large   thuanian  kolkhoz  would 
farm  would  earn  per        earn  per  year  f 
year  f 

120-240  Litas 


1,  500-2,000  kg. 
bread  grains 


of 


Total  of  various  sum- 
mer crops,    1, 500- 
1,  750  kg. 


About   1,  400  rubles 

About   1,  350  kg.    of 
bread  grains 

Varying  amount  of 
other  crops  and  vege 
tables 


From  the  Files  of  Free  Europe  Press, 
Tiesa,    June    15,    1955. 
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Plot  of  land  to  plant  po' 
tatoes  and  vegetables 


Could  keep  one  cow  on 
the  estate  pasture,    sev- 
eral sheep,    could  keep 
hens 


2,  500-3,  500  kg.    of  po-  Varying  amounts  of 


tatoes   1,  500  liters  of 
milk  (or  one  or  two 
cows  could  be  kept) 

For  flax  could  have 
20    ares    of  land,    for 
vegetables   12.  5  ares 


potatoes  and  fodder 
Cow  can  be  kept 

Plot  of  land  60_ares_ 
(taxed  in  kind  and 
money) 


(Earnings  lower  along 
German  frontiers   higher 
along  Latvian  frontier 
regions, 


Single  male  would  earn 
300-400  Litas,    single 
female  200-300  Litas/ 
yr.    plus  quarters,    food, 
fuel,    some  clothing 


J,    Vlks,   Naujienos,    March  10,    1955. 

J.    Kriks^iunas,   Agriculture  in  Lithuania,    pp,    44-45. 

Calculated  from  figures  given  in  Soviet  Lithuanian  press  on  earn- 
ings of  leading  kolkhoz  families. 

The  real  earnings  of  collective  farm  members  appear  to  be  higher 
than  those  of  farm  hands  in  the  period  before   1905.     However,   they  are 
definitely  lower  than  the  real  earnings  of  the  farm  laborers  and  of  the 
farm  hand  families  which  worked  on  larger  estates  in  Lithuania  during 
the  period  of  independence.     (Due  to  the  lack  of  data,    more  detailed  sub- 
stantiation of  these  statements  is  not  possible.) 

It  appears --although  supporting  data  is  scarce --that  the  income  of 
kolkhoz  members  is  slowly  rising.     The  relatively  low  amounts  paid  for 
the  workdays  can  be  explained  in  part  by  the  large  requirements  of  capi- 
tal investment  of  the  newly  created  kolkhozes.     The  policy  of  creating 
new  kolkhoz  settlements  requires  a  great  part  of  net  kolkhoz  earnings. 
Low  returns  can  be  explained,    too,   by  passive  resistance  of  the  farm- 
ers to  the  system  of  collectivized  agriculture;  by  inadequate  experience 
on  the  part  of  supervisory  personnel  in  the  management  of  enterprises 
of  such  size;  and  by  the  reportedly  insufficient  labor  force  to  work  the 
fields  properly. 

The  following  payments  for  one  workday  are  collated  and  calcu- 
lated from  reports  of  the  Soviet  press  on  the  performance  of  the  leading 
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kolkhozes;  they  too  are  subject  to  the  above-mentioned  qualifications: 

Table  7 
Year   No.  Kolkhozes    Rubles /Workday    Grain /Workday(kgs ,  )   No,  Kolkhozes 


1951 

4 

3„86 

3.  26 

7 

1952 

6 

2.47 

3,44 

10 

1953 

5 

2,  97 

3.  10 

5 

1954 

14 

3.70 

2.82 

15 

References  in  the  Soviet  press  to  average  earnings  in  the  kolkhozes 
of  the  Jonis'kis  rayon  in  1951,    and  to  the  earnings  of  800  "very  good" 
kolkhozes  in  1952,    tend  to  support  the  statement  that  these  figures  are 
from  exceptional  kolkhozes  and  not  of  the  average  ones.     (See  discussion 
above  on  qualifications.) 

In  general,    comparisons  of  the  present  standard  of  living  of  the 
Soviet  Lithuanian  population  with  that  of  the  population  of  independent 
Lithuania  are  extremely  difficult  to  make.     The  following  statements, 
however,    are  illustrative  of  the  approximate  level  of  living  conditions 
in  Soviet  Lithuania,     Mr.    Vincas  Rastenis,   after  analyzing  the  structure 
of  prices  in  Soviet  Lithuania  in  the   1951-52  period  and  comparing  them 
with  the    1939  prices  for  food  and  animals,    states  that  one  would  not  make 
a  large  mistake  to  compare  the  purchasing  power  of  the   1951-52  ruble  to 
10  cents,    that  is,    one  tenth  of  the   1939  Litas,  From  his  estimates  of 

the  level  of  salaries  and  wages  in  Soviet  Lithuania,    he  concludes  that 
they  did  not  increase  in  Soviet  Lithuania  by  anything  approaching   10 

times.     Therefore,   the  standard  of  living  of  workers  and  employees  has 

12 
declined  considerably  during  the  Soviet  period, 

Even  if  a  person  earned  1,  000  rubles  per  month--which  was  an 

above  average  salary  for  both  employees  and  workers --this  still  would 

mean  little  in  view  of  the  high  prices  prevailing  in  Soviet  Lithuania,     A 

source  who,    in  1954,    escaped  from  the  country  stated  that,    for  a  single 


V.    Rastenis,    "Prices  in  Lithuania,  "  Lietuva,    Jan.  -March  1953, 


p.  79. 

12 


Ibid. 
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person  to  have  a  meal  with  meat  every  day,    it  was  necessary  to  earn 

at  least  900  rubles  per  month,   while  the  average  wage  of  a  worker  was 

13 
about  450  rubles  per  month,  On  the  other  hand,    another  reliable 

source --who  also  left  Soviet  Lithuania  in  19 54- -stated  that,   for  a  single 

person  to  live  in  a  city  or  town,    a  minimum  of  350  rubles  per  month  is 

necessary,    of  which  about  120  rubles  go  for  rent  and  heating  and  about 

14 
150  rubles  for  a  frugal  diet. 

The  escapees  mention,   too,   the  great  shortage  of  living  space  in 

the  towns  and  cities  of  Soviet  Lithuania,     In  Kaunas,    for  instance,    a 

flat  of  two  to  three  rooms  costs  200-300  rubles  rent  per  month.     The 

official  rates  in  state -owned  houses  are  one  ruble  per  square  meter  on 

the  outskirts  of  town,   and  1.  70  rubles  per  square  meter  in  the  center  of 

15 
town.  The  same  sources  indicate  that  small  houses  are  being  built 

on  the  outskirts  of  Kaunas  at  a  cost  of  approximately  20,  000  rubles. 

State  loans  to  the  amount  of  10,  000  rubles  were  earlier  available  for 

this  purpose ,  Another  source  indicates  that  in  the  town  of  Subac'ius, 

in  north  central  Lithuania,   houses  consisting  of  three  rooms  and  a  kitchen 

were  built  by  the  State  for  the  specialized  railroad  workers.     These 

houses  were  sold  to  these  high  paid  employees  for  a  down  payment  of 

2,  000  rubles  and  a  monthly  payment  of  200  rubles  until  the  total  cost  of 

17 
15,  000  rubles  was  paid  up.  The  same  source  indicates  that,    from 

1947  to  1952,    in  the  town  of  Subac'ius,    she  rented  two  rooms --a  total  of 

25  square  meters  of  space --and  shared  the  kitchen  with  the  owner  of  the 


13 

Mironas  and  Bakanas,  Draugas,  Nov.  30,  1954. 

14 

From  the  Files  of  Free  Europe  Press, 

15 

Mironas  and  Bakanas,   Draugas,   Nov.    30,    1954,    March  25,    1955. 


Ibid.  ,   March  25,    1955, 

17 

From  the  Files  of  Free  Europe  Press,    1954. 
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building,    for  a  monthly  rent  of  90  rubles.     From  1952  to  1954  she  rented 
only  one  room,    for  which  she  paid  50  rubles  per  month.     The  source 
notes,    also,   that  she  had  lived  in  a  two  story  house  which  was  not  na- 
tionalized.    The  owner  rented  out  an  upstairs  apartment  of  three  rooms 

18 
and  a  kitchen,   but  had  to  pay  800  rubles  tax  per  year  for  doing  so. 

Escapees  indicate  that,    in  contrast  to  the  hard  life  of  the  average 
working  people,   the  life  of  select  groups  in  Soviet  Lithuania  is  very 
comfortable.     Members  of  these  groups  are  mostly  Russians,   and  in- 
clude the  higher  administrative  functionaries;  Communist  Party  mem- 
bers occupying  high  posts  in  the  Party  hierarchy,    and  Soviet  Army  of- 
ficers,   especially  those  in  the  Air  Force.     Other  privileged  groups  (in 
which  Lithuanians  predominate)  consist  of  members  of  the  artistic  pro- 
fessions (singers,    artists,    certain  writers  and  poets)  and  members  of 
the  Academies  of  Science.     They,   too,   have  much  better  than  average 
living  conditions.     Another  group  of  persons  whose  earnings  are  much 
higher  than  those  of  average  collective  farm  or  industrial  workers,    is 
that  of  specialized  industrial  workers  and  mechanized  farm  equipment 

operators.     Their  salaries  are  very  superior  to  those  of  the  nonspeci- 

19 
alized  workers.  This  would  indicate  that  class  differences  in  the 

enjoyment  of  the  material  things  of  life>    arranged  according  to  the 

Soviet  pattern,    have  remained  strong  in  Soviet  Lithuania. 


18ibid. 

19 

The  above  is  stressed  in  all  the  reports  of  escapees,    for  ex- 
ample Mironas  and  Bakanas,   Draugas,   No,    30,    1954;  From  the  Files  of 
Free  Europe  Press,    1954. 
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TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  IN  INDEPENDENT 

« 

LITHUANIA 

A,    Railroads 
The  communications  system  in  general,   and  the  railroads  in  par- 
ticular,   which  were  inherited  by  the  Lithuanian  state  from  the  Russian 
Empire,    had  been  buil.   by  the  Imperial  government  in  terms  of  strategic 
considerations  and  therefore  were  not  adapted  to  serve  the  economy  of 
Lithuania,      The  railroad  lines  and  main  highways  ran  directly  to 
strategically  important  locations,    with  little  regard  for  connections 
within  the  frontiers  of  the  new  State,      Therefore  when  the  Lithuanian 
state  had  been  established  and  new  political  boundaries  drawn,    new 
connections  between  the  existing  railroad  lines  had  to  be  built  on  Lithu- 
anian territory,      In  addition,    war  operations  had  destroyed  much  of 
the  railroad  rolling  material  and  many  buildings;  roadbeds  needed  re- 
pair badly;  some  of  the  lines  which  had  been  hastily  built  by  German 
troops  during  their  occupation  were  in  poor  condition;  the  narrow  gauge 
railroads  were  almost  completely  stripped  of  their  rolling  and  operating 
material.      Lack  of  capital  prevented  the  Lithuanian  government  from 
extending  the  railroad  net  to  any  appreciable  extent  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  independence,    but  increased  efficiency  in  the  operation 
of  the  railroads  and  a  cer    ain  amount  of  expansion  was  obtained. 

During    the  1922-24  period,    the  line  between  Kazlu-Ruda  and  Sestokai, 
58  km,,    in  length,    was  built,    connecting  the  cut-off  strip  of    railroad  in  the 
southern  Suvalkija  region  with  the  main  Lithuanian  net.     During  the  1924- 
26  and  1930-32  periods,    the  line  connecting  Siauliai  and  Kretinga  was 
laid  (127  km,    long),    establishing  direct  railroad  connection  with 
Klaipeda  region.     After  1932,    no  new  main  lines  were  built  and  the 
length  of  the  standard  gauge    railroad  lines  remained  1215  km.    until  the 
loss  of  the  Paipeda  region  and  the  later  acquisition  of  the  Vilnius 
region.     Narrow  gauge  railroads  of  600  mm,    and  750  mm,    width 
were  employed  to  supplement  the  standard  gauge  roads.     Although 
their  operation  never  became  profitable,    these  narrow  gauge  lines 
were  continuously  improved  and  new  ones  were  built,    so  that  by  1938 
there  were  465  kilometers  of  narrow  gauge  lines  in  existence, 
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of  which  422  kilometers  were  in  use. 

The  Lithuanian  railroad  net  thus  amounted  to  about  3.  3 
kilometers  per  100  square  kilometer  area.     This  was  a  comparatively 
low  figure  when  compared  to  that  of  Germany  (12.  2  km.  )  or  even  Latvia, 
which  had  about  5.1  km.    of  railroads  per  lOOGsq.km.      There  were 
numerous  areas  where  persons  and  goods  had  to  travel  more  than  20 
kilometers  by  some  other  means  of  conveyance- -usually  a  horse- 
drawn  cart- -to  reach  a  railroad  station. 

Railroads  were  State-operated  throughout  the  period,   and  the 
efficiency  of  operation  and  the  quality  of  service  improved  as  the 
amount  of  passengers  and  goods  increased.     Travel  times  were  cut 
with  the  improvement  of  roadbeds,   bridges,   and  operational  procedures, 
and  with  the  introduction  of  new  equipment.     By  1938,   the  railroads 
forwarded  4.  2  million  passengers  and  about  2.  4  million  tons     of 
goods.     During  the  Thirties,,  the  standard  gauge  railroads  were 
operating  at  a  slight  profit,    e.g.  ,    in  1936  31.2  mill.    Litas  in  receipts 
and  24.2  mill.    Litas  in  expenditures.      The  narrow  gauge  railroads 
continued  to  operate  at  a  deficit,   but  because  of  the  lack  of  other 
means  of  transportation  they  had  to  remain  in  operation.      The 
main  railroad  centers  for  the  internal  movement  of  goods  and 
passengers  were  in  Kaunas,    Klaipeda,   and  Siauliai,    while  the  stations 
of  Virbalis,    Pagegiai,   and  Joniskis  were  important  for  the  transit 
traffic  between  Latvia,    Germany,   and  the  Soviet  Union.     Due 
to    the  absence  of  any  kind  of  relations  with  Poland,    the  lines  leading 
to  the  Vilnius  district  and  to  Poland  itself  were  used  only  up  to  the 
Polish- Lithuanian  border.  1  Neither  border  traffic  nor  transit  traffic  or- 
iginating in  Poland  was  allowed  to  enter  or  cross  Lithuanian  territory.      The 
main  goods  moving  on  the  railroads  were:    timber,    grain,   flour, 
animals  and  poultry,    sugar  beets  and  sugar,    coal  and  other  fuels, 
agricultural  fertilizers,   agricultural  produce,   bricks,    and  clay 


^.S.  Y.  ,   1938,   p.    377, 
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products.     The  rise  in  inland  navigation  and  in  the  development  of 
private  motor  traffic  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  increased 
competition  with  the  state -owned  railroads. 

In  October  of  1939,    with  the  acquisition  of  part  of  the  Vilnius 
district,    Lithuania  acquired  about  435  km,    of  railroads,    namely,    parts 
of  the  Leningrad-Daugavpils-Vilnius-Warsaw  and  of  the  Vilnius -Minsk- 
Moscow  lines.     This  compensated  for  the  loss  of  about  240  km.    of  rail- 
road lines  to  Germany  with  the    Klaipeda  district.     The  total  length  of 
railroads  in  the  Lithuanian  state,   including  the  Klaipeda  region,   and 
the  Vilnius    district,    returned  to  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet    Union  accord- 
ing to  the  Protocal  of  October,    1939,   amounted  to  about  1700  kilometers 
of  standard  gauge  and  about  475  km.    of  narrow  gauge  railroad.     This  was 

substantially  the  same  amount  which  the  Soviets  found  in  Lithuania  at  the 

2 

time  of  their  second  occupatio  n  of  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1944. 

Highways  and  Roads 

After  World  War  I,    the  condition  of  the  highways  in  Lithuania  was, 

if  anything,   worse  than  that  of  the  railroads.     Lack  of  maintenance  and 

destruction  caused  by  the  war    operations  to  roads  and  bridges  had 

been  extensive.     In  1918  there  was,    in  the  territory  of  Lithuania,   a 

total  of  1190  km.   of  stamped  crushed- stone  roads,    the  main  length 

of  which  consisted  of  two  strategically  constructed  highways:  one, 

v 
running  from  Jelgava  through  Siauliai  to  Taurage  and  the  German 

border;  the  other,   from  Daugavpils  to  the  fortress  town  of  Kaunas 

and  extending  to  the  German  border.     Other  roads  were  simply  gravel 

roads  or  natural  unimproved,  dirt  roads  which  were  impassable  in 

spring  and  fall  conditions,   and  in  the  whole  territory  there  were  nc 


2 
Discussion  based  on:  L„S0Yo9   1938,    pp.    337-334;  Os land  in 

Zahlen,    pp.    8-9;  p.   138;  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Ten 

Years  of  Lithuanian  Economy,   pp.   125-27;  J.    Ciurlys,    "Lithuanian 

Railroads,  "  Lietuva,   April°June,   1953,    pp.   169-171. 
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tarred  or  asphalted  highways  at  all. 

With  the  acquisition  of  the  Klaipeda  region,   which  had  a 
comparatively  dense  good  hardtop  highway  net,   and  with  the  development 
of  some  of  the  more  frequently  travelled  routes  into  crushed- stone 
highways,   there  were  1701  km.    of  hardtop  highways  in  Lithuania  by 
1928,    or  about  3.2  km.   per  100  sq„   kilometers.    (By  comparison, 
in  Germany  there  were  about  45  km.    of  hardtop  roads  for  every  100 
sq.   km,   of  area. )    This  lag  in  the  development  of  hardtop  roads  was 
due  mainly  to  lack  of  capital  in  the  country,   and  the  length  of  the 
hardtopped  crushed- stone  highways  was  increased  only  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Thirties,    when  the    Zemaiciai  Highway  from  Kauaas 
through  Raseiniai  and  Rietavas  to  Klaipeda  was  completed  by  19  39, 
and  when  the  Aukstaiciai  Highway,    connecting  Kaunas  with  Birzai 
through  Kedainiai  and  Panevezys,    was  put  into  operation  by  1940. 

The  rest  of  the  Lithuanian  roads  were  graded  gravel  roads 
of  first,    second,   and  third  class,   the  total  length  of  which,    in  19  36, 
was  about  30,000  kilometers.     Most  of  these  roads  were  passable 
only  under  favorable  weather  conditions,    so  that  trucks,    busses,   and 
automobiles  could  travel  on  nearly  all  of  them  in  summer,   but  only 
on  the  more  improved  first  and  second  class  gravel  roads  in  spring 
and  fall.     The  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  gravel  roads, 
however,   did  not  require  large  monetary  outlays,   for  the  work  was 
performed  by  the  peasants,   and  every  peasant  household  had  a  certain 
length  of  gravel  road  allocated  to  its  care,   according  to  the  amount  of 
land  it  held.     In  spring,   the  peasants  had  to  bring  out  and  spread  on 
the  road  several  cartloads  of  gravel,    which  was  then  steamrolled,. 
In  this  manner  the  roads  were  kept  in  passable  condition   without 
great  expenditure. 

The  total  amount  spent  for  the  building  and  improvement  of 
highways  over  the  twenty  year  period  was  about  60,  000,  000  Litas. 


Kriksciunas,   Agriculture  in  Lithuania,    pp.  39-40. 
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Of  this  sum,   about  20,000,000  Litas  were  expended  for  bridge  building, 

and  the  rest  for  the  building  of  the  roads.     In  1938,   the  total  length  of 

highways  had  reached  1,956  kilometers,    in  addition  to  31,530  kilometers 

of  improved  graded-gravel  roads,    making  a  total  length  of  roads  in 

Lithuania  of  33,486  kilometers,    or  60  km.    of  road  for  100  sq. 

kilometers  of  area,     The  acquisition  of  Vilnius  district  did  not  change 

the  road  picture  considerably,    and,    though  construction  of  a  highway  between 

between  Kaunas  and  Vilnius  was  begun  in  1940,    it  was  not  yet  completed  by  the 

by  the  time  of  the  second  Soviet  occupation, 

To  the  relatively  poor  development  of  roads  corresponded  the 

small  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  country.      Thus  in  1928, 

there  was  a  total  of  1715  motor  vehicles,    of  which  464  were  motorcycles 

4 
and  the  rest  automobiles,   trucks  and  buses. 

The  improvement  of  gravel  roads  led  to  some  increase  in  bus 

communication  between  the  cities  and  smaller  towns,     In  1938  there  were 

90  intercity  bus  lines  operating  with  a  total  length  of  7,149  kilometers. 

During  the  same  year  about  2,  5  million  passengers  were  transported  by 

buses.     By  December,   1938,   the  number  of  motor  vehichles  had  increased 

to  5,  012,    of  which  2,  301  were  passenger  cars,    333  buses,    742  trucks, 

5 
47  special  vehicles,   and  1,589  motorcycles. 

G.     Waterways 

In  1938,   the  total  length  of  Lithuanian  waterways  was  2,  774 

kilometers,    of  which  683  kilometers  were  usable  by  river  steamships 

and  barges  and  the  other  2091   kilometers  could  be  utilized  only  for 

timber  rafting.        The  principal  water  route,    over  200  km.    in  length, 


4     l> 
Kurbs,    Die  Osteuropaeischen  Staaten,    p.    127. 

5L.S.  Y,  ,   1938, p, 342. 

Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Comerce.p,    132. 
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was  the  Nemunas  river  below  Kaunas,    on  which  shipping  could  move 

on  the  average  for  260  days  per  year.     Above  Kaunas,    navigation  on  the 

Nemunas  could  proceed  only  at  high- water  and  in  smaller  barges, 

because  of  obstructions  in  the  river  bed.     On  other  rivers  besides 

the  Nemunas,    such  as  the  Neris,    Jura,    Minija,   and  Nemunelis, 

rafting  of  round  timber,    pulp  wood,    and  firewood  took  place.     In 

1937,    about  470,  000  cubic  meters  of  timber  were  transported  in 

this  manner.      The  Nemunas  water  route  served  principally  for 

inland  traffic  of  bulk  goods,    such  ac  coal  and  cement,    which  entered 

the  country  through    the  port  of  Klaipeda;  and  for  passenger  movement 

between  the  smaller  towns  and  resorts  located  along  the  Nemunas 

below  Kaunas.      Thus,    in  1938,    incoming  and  outgoing  traffic  in  the 

7 
port  of  Kaunas  attained  94,  300  tons  and  334,  700  passengers.. 

Transit  traffic,    especially  timber  rafting  from  Poland,    which  had 

been  of  great  importance  on  the  Lithuanian  waterways  during  the 

pre-1918  period,    ceased  during  the  period  of  Lithuanian  independence 

because  of  the  absence  of  diplomatic  and  trade  relations  between 

Poland  and  Lithuania. 

Of  great  importance  to  the  Lithuanian  economy  as  a  means  of 

communication  with  the  world  at  large  during  the  interwar  period 

was  the  Baltic  seaport  of  Klaipeda  which,   from  1923  to  1939,    was 

under  Lithuanian  administration..     Its  importance  is  best  illustrated 

by  the  fact  that,    in  1937,    75.  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  country's 

exports  and  68.2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  its  imports  went  through 

the  port  of  Klaipeda,      The  Lithuanian  government,    during  this  period 

of  15  years,    invested  about  39,000,000  Litas  in  the  improvement  of 

the  port  and  of  its  facilities,    so  as  to  make  it  accessible  for  larger  sea 

vessels  of  10-15,000  tons  displacement,      The  Lithuanian  trade 

fleet  itself  was  small  (in  1938  it  consisted  of  only  11  steamers  with 

a  total  capacity  of  10,299  Gross  Register  Tons)  and  German, 

Swedish,   and  British  vessels  were  the  main  carriers  into  and  out 

of  the  port.     Shipping  movements  rose  from  a  1924-1928  average  of 

762  entering  vessels,    with  a  total  367,800  net  registered  tons,    to 


Gotland  in  Zahlcvi,    p«    139, 
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a  1937  level  of  1,  414  entering  vessels,    with  a  total  capacity  844,  700 

tons.     Goods  leaving  the  port  consisted  mostly  of  lumbe~,    cellulose, 

sulphur  sticks,   butter,   and  meat;  the  incoming  goods  it. eluded  raw 

timber,    coal,    cement,    metal  and  metal  wares,   fertilizers,    sulphur 

pyrites,   petroleum,   limestone,   and  lime. 

With  the  acquisition  of  the  Vilnius  district  in  1939  the  length 

of  raftable  rivers  was  increased  through  the  addition  of  additional 

stretches  of  the  Merkys  and    Neris  rivers.  A  portion  of  the  latter,   around 

Vilnius,   is  also  navigable  by  motor  craft.     Attempts  have  since 

been  made  by  the  Soviet  regime  to  convert  the  port  of  Klaipeda  into 

8 
a  major  fishing  base  (cf.    section  on  industijr  under  Soviet  period), 

D.     Air  Communications 

Of  the  Lithuanian  cities  only  Kaunas  had  direct  connection 

to  the  international  air  lines.     German  and  Russian  commercial 

planes  regularly  landed  at  the  Kaunas  airport,   and,   after  the 

establish  ment    of  relations  with  Poland  in  1938,   a  Polish  airline 

also  made  stop-overs  at  Kaunas.     In  the  same  year,   during  the 

air  passenger  transportation  between    .aunas  and  the  sea  resort  of 

Palanga  was  be;  un  by  Lithuanian  passenger  planes,   but  the  number  of 

9 
passengers  and  the  amount  of  goods  transported  remained  small. 

E.     Post,    Telegraph,    Telephone,   and  Radio  Services 
The  net  of  postal  services  was  still  relatively  undeveloped 
at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Lithuanian  State,   and  it  grew  slowly 
but  steadi;-'  during  the  interwar  period.     In  1929,   there  were  219  post- 
offices  and  253  postal  agencies  with  a  total  of  2,  534  employees  in 
the  whole  of  Lithuania,     But  by  1938,   there  were  already  262  post- 
offices,    424  postal  agencies  ard  286  pest  distribution  points  with 
a  total  of  3495  employees.      Thus,    in  1938,   there  wasaie  post  office, 
postal  agency  or  post  distribution  point  for  each  58  sq.   kilometers 


o 

Sources:    Report  of  the  Lith.    Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Ten  Years  of  Lith.   Economy,    pp.   127  =  132;    pp.  132-133;    Bendorius, 
Lietuva,    pp"7  88-90. 

9 
Walter,    Estland,    Lettland,    Litauen,    p.  199;    Bendorius, 

Lietuva     «     9n-  v  s   t.     iq3A     ^ " '. 5T 7™~       ~~ 
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of  territory,   which,   however,    was  still  below  West  European  standards. 
The  total  length  of  postal  lines  in  1938  was  9,  733  kilorr  eters,    of  which 
only  about  1465  km.    were  served  by  buses  and  1975  km.   by  railroads; 
the  rest  were  served  by  horse-drawn  vehicles.     During  the  same  year, 
postal  services  forwarded  about  66.8  million  units  of  internally  sent 
matter  and  about  17,6  million  of  international  communications.     In 
Lithuania,    postal  services  were  closely  connected  with  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  services--all  of  which  were  operated  by  the  State  on  a 
common  budget  which,   after  19  35,    showed  a  small  surplus.      There 
were  4.111  kilometers  of  telegraph    lines  in  1938,    over  which  93,  721 
internal  and  88,695  international  messages  were  forwarded.     In  the 
same  year  there  were  12,  827  kilometers  of  telephone  lines,    with  804 
public  telephones  in  the  country.      The  total  number  of  governmental  and 
private  telephones  in  1938  was  26,  591  ,    and  they  carried  over  25  million 
internal  and  105,  000  international  conversations.     Most  of  the  latter 
were  with  Latvia  (over  25,000)  and  Germany,    (over  22,000). 

The  two  broadcasting  stations  (one  in  Kaunas  and  one  in  Klaipeda) 
were  also  government-operated.     In  1929  there  were  10,  528  radio 
receivers  registered.     In   1938,    there  were  59,527,    of  which  8,773 
were  crystal  sets  (thus  there  were  23,1  sets  per  1,000  inhabitants  at 
the  end  of  1938,    while  Latvia,    at  the  beginning  of  that  year,    had  58 
sets  per  1000  inhabitants,    Estonia  had  43  sets,   and  the  United  STates 
of  America  had  204),   and  by  the  end  of  1940  there  were  87,  126  radio 
sets  (29  sets  per  thousnad  inhabitants)..         About  one-fourth  of   all  sets 
were  owned  by  farmers.      Lectures  occupied  about  15  per  cent  of  the 
station  time. 


Ostland  in    Zahlen,    p.    9 
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The  number  of  services  performed,   as  well  as  the  number  of 
workers  in  the  field  of  communication,   increased  with  the  acquisition 
of  the  city  and  district  of  Vilnius  in  1939.     Although,   during  the  war 
operations  of  1944,    communications  suffered  a  certain  amount  of 
damage,   it  is  believed  that,   with  the  addition  of  the  Vilnius 
district,   the  total  basis  of  the  communications  network  which  the 
Soviets  fount  at  the  time  of  their  second  occupation  did  not  substantially 
differ  from  that  which  existed  in  1938. 


Sources  for  discussion  of  post,    telegraph,   telephone,    radio 
services:     L.S.Y.  ,   1938,    pp,    352-358;  Kurbs,    pp.    132;    Ostland  in 
Zahlen,    p„~9^ 
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TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  IN  SOVIET  LITHUANIA 

A.  Railroads 
On  January  1,    1940,    in  the  Lithuanian  territory  of  that  date, 
there  were  1,409  kilometers  of  normal  gauge  railroads  and  475  km.    of 
narrow  gauge  railroads,    or  a  total  of  1,884  km.     For  each  1,000  square 
kilometers  there  were  31.5  kilometers  of  railroad  and  for  each  100,000 
inhabitants  there  were  64.4  kilometers  of  railroad.  Over  these  lines 

a  total  of  4,  079,  600  persons  travelled  in  1939  and  a  total  of  2,  532,  300 

2 

tons  of  goods  were  moved.  The  rolling  stock  in  1940  consisted  of  274 

3 

locomotives,    303  passenger  cars  and  4,594  freight  cars. 

During  the  war  operations  great  damage  was  done  to  the  railroad 

system  of  Lithuania,    lines  were  bombed  or  town  apart,    railroad  stations 

and  bridges  blown  up.       Almost  all  of  the  rolling  stock  was  taken  away 

4 
by  the  retreating  German  troops.  After  the  occupation  the  Soviets  did 

not  publish  any  data  on  railroad  operation  and  development,    and   only 
scraps  of  information  on  the  rebuilding  of  railroad  stations  in  the  larger 
cities  and  on  certain  conditions  of  operation  are  available. 

The  Soviet  authorities  claimed,    in  1954,   that  the  Lithuanian  rail- 
road net  had  been  reconstructed  by  1950,    with  many  of  the  important 
lines  double  tracked,    and,    no  doubt,    adjusted  to  the  Russian  broad  gauge. 

The  main  centers  of  railroad  communication  were  said  to  be  Vilnius, 

/.  /       5 

Kaunas,    Siauliai,    and  Panevezys. 

Some  information  is  available  on  the  improvement  in  rolling  stock. 
Thus,    it  was  reported  that  the  first  Diesel  trains,    consisting  of  all-metal 
cars,    were  placed  in  operation  on  the  Vilnius -Kaunas  line,   thereby  cutting 


^stland  in  Zahlen,    1942,   p.    138. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid. 

4 
Paleckis,    Sovetskaia  Litva  1949. 

SBol,   Sov.    Ents.,    XXV,     p.      265 
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the  running  time  on  that  line  in  half.     It  was  therefore  planned  to  place 
additional  Diesel  trains  on  the  Vilnius -Druskininkai -Grodno  and 
Minsk- Vilnius -Riga  lines.        However,    there  were  complaints  in  the 
press  about  the  poor  service  on  the  same  Vilnius -Kaunas  line:  for 

example,    it  appears  that  no  water  can  be  obtained  on  these  trains,     and 

7 
that  no  dining  cars  are  attached  to  them.        Another  frequent  complaint 

concerns  the  poor  service  in  the  waiting-room  restaurants  and  the 

o 
extremely  poor  choice  of  foods  in  them. 

Another  factor  which  strikes  the  eye  in  reading  the  Soviet 
Lithuanian  press  is  the  number  of  Russians  in  the  railroad  administra- 
tion and  operation.     For  instance,    a  list  of  orders  and  awards  given 
to  the  outstanding  workers  and  administrators  of  the  railroad  system 
is  filled  of  Russian  names,    and  practically  all  of  the  higher  personnel 
and  locomotive  engineers  are  Russians.      Of  113  names    mentioned  in 
the  list  of  the  higher  administrative  personnel,    only  three  names  are 
Lithuanian.      The  reverse  is  true  among  the  lower  ranking  operating 

personnel,    who  do  the  actual  road  work  and  maintenance;  there  the 

9 
personnel  is  almost  completely  Lithuanian.        The  presence  of  very 

large  numbers  of  Russians  in  the  operation  of  the  railroads  is  con- 
firmed by  all  of  the  recent  refugee  statements. 

That  the  operation  of  railroads --especially  in  the  forwarding 
of  goods --does  not  yet  run  very  smoothly,    is  pointed  out  in  an  article 
of  Tiesa,    where,    after  lauding  the  railroad  workers  for  their  achieve- 
ments during  the  first  half  of  1954,    the  correspondent  points  out  the 


Izvestia,    June  18,    1949. 
7 Ibid. ,    July  24,    1953. 
8Ibid. 


9 
Tiesa,    Aug.    20,    1954. 

From  the  Files  of  Free  Europe  Press;  Bakanas  and  Mironas, 
1954-1955,    in  Draugas  and  Naujienos. 
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various  mistakes  and  lags  in  operation.      These  consisted  mainly  of 
the  following  failures:    a)   the  Vilnius  District  Railroad  last  month  did 
not  achieve  the  planned  turnover  of  car  loading  and  unloading  in  the 
preceding  month;  b)  in  certain  stations  loading  procedures  are  poor, 
unloading  is  slow  and  goods  are  being  damaged;  c)  the  roads  in  certain 
districts  are  not  being  kept  in  good  repair;  d)  improvements  in  the 
rolling  stock  lag  behind  the  plan  in  certain  districts;  c)  numerous 
deficiencies  exist  in  the  service  of  passengers,    even  in  such  simple 
operations  as  the  selling  of  tickets  and  the  maintenance  of  cleanliness 
and  order  on  the  trains;  f)   lags  in  the  reconstruction  work  on  import- 
ant station  buildings  such  as  that  at  Vilnius  where,    after  several  years 
of  work,   it  is  reported  that  the  reconstruction  of  the  building  still  has 
not  been  completed. 

B.    Highways  and  Roads 
In  prewar  Lithuania,    as  of  January  1,    1940,    there  were  1,625 
kilometers  of  crushed  stone  hardtop  highways,    and  31,296  kilometers 
of  improved  gravel  roads.      Thus,   the  total  road  net  passable  by  trucks, 
buses  or  passenger  cars  in  all  weather  conditions  was  32,922  kilometers, 
or  551.  2  km.    for  each  1000  square  kilometers  of  land  surface.      The 

total  number  of  motor  vehicles  using  these  roads  on  January  1,    1940, 

12 
was  4,794,   of  which  2,026  were  passenger  cars. 

After  the  war  the  stock  of  vehicles  was  completely  depleted.     It 
was  either  worn  out  or  had  been  taken  away  by  the  withdrawing  German 
troops.      To  a  very  large  extent  the  roads  had  been  rendered  unusable 
by  the  movement  of  heavy  armor  and  truck  columns.     Numerous  bridges 
were  destroyed.     In  addition  emigre  sources  state  that,  between  1944 
and  1950,   the  highways  and  improved  gravel  roads  were  not  repaired  nor 
kept  up,    although  traffic  over  them  was  maintained  during  both  summer 
and  winter  months.     This  practice  led  to  almost  complete  destruction 
of  these  roads. 

According  to  the  same  sources,   the  Department  of  Highways  of 
the  Soviet  Lithuanian  Republic  in  1948  ordered  that,    during  the  early 


Tiesa,   July  31,   1954. 

12Ostland  in  Zahlen,    1942,    p.    139. 
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spring  months,    automobiles  heavier  than  1.  5  tons  were  not  to  travel 
over  the  highways  for  one  month.     The  Zemaiciai  highway,    the 
Marijampole  highway,    and  the  Kaunas -Prienai-Alytus  highways  were 

in  such  a  state  of  disrepair  that  trucks  could  not  travel  on  them  at 

13 
more  than  25  kilometers  per  hour  (i.e.   about  15  miles  per  hour). 

In  1950,   the  Administration  expressed  concern  over  the  sad  state  of 

the  roads  and  repair  work  was  started  on  the  Zemaiciai,    Kretinga, 

Prienai,    Marijampole  and  Ukmerge  highways.      The  best  care  appears 

to  have  been  given  to  the  Vilnius -Kaunas  highway:    up  to  the  town  of 

V      v 

Ziezmariai  it  has  been  widened  and  asphalt-topped,    and  trees  have 

14 
been  planted  along  the  sides. 

The  building  and  repair  of  the  highways  is  done  by  people 

sentenced  to  6-8  months  of  hard  labor.      These  people  are  mostly 

peasants  and  collective  farm  members  who  are  being  punished  for 

non-delivery  of  the  obligatory  state  quotas,    for  non-fulfillment  of 

their  work  in  forests  during  the  winter  time,    for  production  of 

"moonshine11  and  for  similar  petty  offenses.      These  workers  live  in 

barracks  especially  built  for  them,    are  obliged  to  supply  themselves 

with  food  from  their  households,    and  do  not  receive  any  remuneration 

15 
for  their  work. 

Bridges  which  were  destroyed  during  the  war  were  largely 
rebuilt  by  1952.      They  are  guarded  day  and  night   against  acts  of 
sabotage,   by  military  personnel  or,    in  towns,   by  the  militia. 

Immediately  after  the  war,   the  operation  of  bus  lines  in  Soviet 

Lithuania  was  severely  curtailed.     Of  about  7,150  km.    of  intercity 

17 
bus  lines,   only  about  1,  300  kilometers  were  operating  in  1948.         After 


13 

"Roads  in  Lithuania,"  Santarve,    Jan.  -Feb.    1955,    p.    16, 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid, 

17 

Paleckis,    p.    101. 
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the  road  net  had  been  somewhat  improved,    reports  about  the  installa- 
tion of  new  bus  lines  between  the  larger  centers  of  population  in- 
creased in  the  press.     This  has  been  especially  noticeable  in  the  1954 
period,   when  it  was  reported  that,   for  instance,    a  total  of  16  new 
inter -city  bus  lines  were  opened  from  the  city  of  Vilnius  alone, 

with  buses  travelling  every  day  on  these  lines,   the  total  length  of 

18 
which   exceeds  2000  kilometers .         During  the  summer  new  lines 

were  established  between  the  larger  cities  of  the  Republic  and  the 

resort  towns.     Apparently  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  shift  some  of 

the  passenger  travel  from  railroads  to  buses.      Thus,    it  is  reported 

that  a  new  bus  line  between  Vilnius  and  Kaunas  was  organized  during 

the  latter  part  of  1954,    on  which  buses  will  travel  several  times  a 

19 
day.  This  line  runs  parallel  to  the  Vilnius -Kaunas  railroad. 

In  1952  it  was  reported  that  the  total  length  of  bus  lines  in  the 

L..S.S.R.    was  4,500  kilometers.      but,    with  the  recent  additions,    it 

appears  that  the  total  length  of  bus  lines  operating  in  Soviet  Lithuania, 

at  least  during  the  summer,   would  exceed  6,  500  kilometers.     With 

the  improvement  of  the  roads,   travel  times  are  being  cut  down,    on 

21 
some  longer  routes  by  as  much  as  one  hour. 

Inter -republic  travel  is  also  being  expanded  on  the  highways. 

The  first  such  bus  line  began  operation  on  July  1,    1954  between 

Vilnius  and  Minsk,    and  other  lines  (Vilnius -Grodno,    Vilnius -Riga, 

22 

Vilnius -Daugavpils)  were  scheduled  to  open  later  in  the  year. 

From  data  which  is  available  on  the  prices  of  tickets  for  bus 
travel  between  different  points,    it  is  possible  to  calculate  that  travel 


I  Q 

Tiesa,    July  1,    1954. 
19Ibid. 

20Ibid.  ,   April  19,   1952. 
Z1Ibid.  ,    July  1,   1954. 

Ibid. 
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on  intercity  buses  costs  about  17  kopecks  per  kilometer.     This  figure 
approaches  closely  the  cost  of  travel  on  the  railroads,   where,    from 

similar  data,    it  has  been  calculated  that  the  average  cost  per  kilo- 

23 

meter  travelled  is  also  17  kopecks. 

It  appears  however,   that  the  travel  speed  of  buses  is  still  low. 
From  the  time  schedules  published  in  the  press  the  travelling  time 
during  the  summer  for  a  distance  of  about  80  kilometers  (50  miles) 
takes  three  hours;  a  distance  of  about  28  kilometers  (about  18  miles) 

takes  one  hour  and  15  minutes;  a  distance  of  about  110  kilometers 

24 
(about  70  miles)  takes  4.  5  hours. 

The  increased  traffic  on  the  roads  of  Lithuania  apparently  has 

increased  the  rate  of  traffic  accidents.      This  is  inferred  from  the 

much  more  numerous  press  references  to  the  subject  ,   from  the  clamor 

for  safety  while  driving  on  the  roads  and  the  various  advertisements 

of  proper  driving  measures  which  are  published  in  Tiesa  by  the 

Department  of  Highways,    and  from  the  sharp  punishments  meted  out 

25 
to  drunken  drivers. 

However,    numerous  lags  and  failures  still  exist  in  the  highway 
and  road  maintenance  work  of  the  Lithuanian  Soviet  Republic,    as  is 
pointed  out  by  Tiesa.      These  lags  occur  mainly  because  of  improper 
utilization  of  the  road  building  and  maintaining  machinery.     Bad 
utilization  of  labor  power  in  various  Rayon  Road  Repair    Administra- 
tions occurs  frequently.     Road  maintenance  plans  have  not  been 
completed  for  several  years  in  Taurage,   Sakiai,   Svencionys, 
Vabalninkas,    Kybartai,    Naujoji  Vilnia  areas.     The  bad  condition  of  the 
roads  in  these  and  other  areas  prevents  the  rapid  forwarding  of 


23 

Data  on  ticket  costs  From  the  Files  of  Free  Europe  Press  and 

Santarve,  Dec.  1954,  p.  383. 
24Tiesa,  July  1,  1954. 
Z5Ibid.  ,    May  29,    June  9,    1955. 
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26 
goods  and  unnecessarily  damages  the  vehicles. 

C.    Waterways 

River  transportation,   both  of  passengers  and  of  goods,   is 

mainly  concentrated  on  the  Nemunas  River  below  Kaunas.     Ships  go 

above  Kaunas  only  in  the  spring  and  fall  when  there  is  more  water 

in  the  river.     Traffic  in  the  river  consists  mostly  of  small  barges 

of  about  300  tons  capacity,    and  small  river  steamers.     According  to 

the  refugees,   the  Kaunas  River  Transportation  district  includes  the 

Nemunas,    Klaipeda  and  Kaliningrad  areas  and,    in  its  turn,    is 

27 
subordinated  to  the  Baltic  Water  TransportationDistrict  in  Riga. 

The  same  source  states  that  bulky  goods,    such  as  cement,   fertilizer, 

potatoes  and  even  grain,    are  transported  on  freight  cars  without 

any  packing  and,    since  the  transfer  of  these  goods  to  and  from  the 

river  barges  lags,    great  losses  occur  because  of  the  enforced 

28 
storage  of  these  goods  without  cover  in  the  open. 

D.    Air  Communications 

Soviet  Lithuanian  Republic  has  apparently  been  integrated 

into   the  Ail-Union   Airline  net.     Main  airline  connections  from 

29 
Vilnius  are  to  Moscow,    Leningrad,    Minsk  and  Riga.  According 

to  the  press  announcements  a  large  new  airport  had  been  completed 

30 
near  Vilnius,         and  during  the  spring  months  of  1955  the  schedule 

31 
foresees  five  daily  flights  to  Moscow.  Intra-republic  air  line 

operates  between  Vilnius  and  Klaipeda.     Mail  and  passengers  are 

32 
being  forwarded  in  daily  flights. 


26Tiesa,    July  1,    1954. 
27Draugas,    Feb.    28,    1955. 

28n.^ 
Ibid. 

29Bol.    Sov.    Ent.,    XXV;  p.    265;  Tiesa,    May  14,    1955. 

30Izvestia,   Oct.    28,    1954. 

31 

Tiesa,    Jan.    13,    1955. 

32Ibid.  ,   May  14,    1955 
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E.    Post,    Telegraph,    Telephone  and  Radio  Services 
Material  is  extremely  scanty  about  the  operation  of  the  postal, 
telephone,    and  telegraph  services,   and  no  quantitative  data  is  avail- 
able at  all.     The  Soviet  Lithuanian  press,    however,   has  contained 
many  complaints  about  the  inefficiency  of  the  postal  service.      Thus, 
letters  sent  from  Kaunas  to  Ukmerge,    a  distance  of  about  65  kilo- 
meters (40  miles)  take  6-8  days  to  arrive.     Even  the  postal  workers, 
it  is  stated,    advise  customers  to  give  their  letters  to  someone  who  is 

going  by  bus  instead  of  mailing  them.     It  is  also  stated  that  names  are 

33 

frequently  changed  and  misspelled  by  the  post  office  employees         a 

fact  which  probably  can  be  explained  by  the  great  number  of  Russians 
in  the  post-offices  throughout  Soviet  Lithuania. 

Apparently  intercity  telephone  connections  are  operating,    and 

it  is  reported  in  the  press  that  telephone  booths  have  been  established 

34 
in  Vilnius  for  intercity  telephone  communication.  Refugee  sources, 

however,    report  long  delays  in  making  long  distance  telephone  calls 

from  Kaunas  to  Vilnius  and  other  localities.      They  report,   too,   that 

private  telephones  are  obtainable  only  for  high  officials  of  the  Party 

and  administration,    and  that  the  telephone  numbers  of  the  more 

35 
important  officials  are  considered  state  secrets. 

Tiesa  reports,   too,   that  a  service  for  transmitting  photo- 
graphs over  the  telegraph  wires  has  begun  operating  between  the 
larger  cities  and  the  summer  resorts. 

Another  means  of  communication  which  has  been  used  in 
Soviet  Lithuania  by  the  Government- -chiefly  for  propaganda  purposes - 
is  radio.     In  prewar  Lithuania  (1940),   there  were  two  radio  stations 


33Tiesa,    November  17,    1953. 

34 

Ibid.  ,   November  15,    1952. 

35 

Draugas,    April  6,    1955. 

36 

Tiesa,   Sept.    16,   1952. 
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operating  at  Vilnius  and  Kaunas,    and  the  number  of  radio  receivers 

37 
in  the  country  on  December  31,    1940,   was  87,126.         The  only  full 

time  independent  radio  station  now  broadcasting  is  that  of  Vilnius, 

which  is  operated  by  the  Radio  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture. 

However,    its  own  programs  are  severely  limited  by  the  amount  of 

rebroadcasts  from  Moscow.      The  so-called  "Radio  Knots,"  which 

operate  in  Kaunas,    Klaipeda  and  Siauliai,   usually  rebroadcast  the 

Vilnius  or  Moscow  broadcasts  and  give  only  a  very  limited  amount 

of  time  to  their  own  programs.     Certain  "radio  knots"  exist  elsewhere 

which  give  no  local  programs  at  all,   but  only  rebroadcast  those 

received  from  the  Vilnius  station.     These  latter  radio -knots  operate 

only  10.  5  hours  a  day  and  complaints  have  been  raised  that  this  does 

38 
not  provide  enough  listening  time  for  the  rural  population. 

The  number  of  radio  receivers  in  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  Repub- 
lic is  reported  by  the  Soviet  press,    in  1955,    as  being  84,000,    plus 
90,000  "radio  points",   that  is,    separate  loudspeakers  which  are 
attached  to  the  central  receiver  by  wires  and  cannot  be  regulated  as 
to  the  broadcasting  station  by  the  listeners.      These  radio  points 
installed  mainly  in  various  "Red  Corners"  and  public  dining  places. 

More  than  12,000  radio  sets  and  more  than  29,000  radio  points  are  in 

39 

the  rural  areas  and  the  rest  are  in  cities  and  towns.  By  1956,   the 

plan  calls  for  a  total   of  110,000  radio  points  in  the  L.S.S.R.  ,   of 

40 
which  65,000  are  to  be  in  rural  localities. 


37Ostland  in  Zahlen,    1942,    p.    9- 

38 

Sovetskaia  Litva,   May  7,    1954. 

39Tiesa,    May  7,    1955. 

40 

Sovetskaia  Litva,    May  7,    1954. 
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In  1955,    construction  of  a  television  broadcasting  station  was 
to  be  started  in  Vilnius,    according  to  Soviet  Lithuanian  press  reports 

and,   by  1957,   the  inhabitants  of  Vilnius,    Kaunas  and  the  surrounding 

41 
rayons  will  be  served  by  the  Vilnius     Television  Center. 

The  Soviet  Press  states  that  in  rural  localities  the  trade  in 

radio  parts  and  batteries  is  poorly  organized.      Parts  and  batteries 

are  often  lacking.     Regret  is  expressed  that  the  so-called  "Crystal" 

sets  with  earphones  are  not  available,    as  these  require  neither 

battery  nor  electricity,    and  thus  would  be  particularly  suitable 

42 
for  kolkhoz  communities.  Reports  further  indicate  that  regular 

radio  receivers  are  sold  freely  on  the  market,   but,   because  of  their 
relatively  high  price  and  the  very  limited  quantity  which  ap   ears  on 
sale,   they  are  very  difficult   for  an  average  person  to  obtain,      Listen- 
ing to  foreign  stations  does  not  appear  to  be  expressly  forbidden  by 
law,   but  if  the  listeners  attempt  to  tell  the  news  they  heard  from  a 
foreign  radio  station  they  can  be  formally  accused  of  spreading  anti- 
state  propaganda  and  aiding  the  enemies  of  the  state.     Therefore, 

in  practice,   foreign  radio  broadcasts  are  heard  in  secret  and  news 

43 
is  spread  only  among  one's  trusted  friends. 


41Tiesa,    May  7,    1955. 
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SOCIAL  STRATIFICATION 

This  chapter  must  remain  very  sketchy  because  of  the  extreme 
lack  of  information  and  therefore  consists  of  a  number  of  hypothetical 
remarks  based  on  the  references  indicated. 

A.   Historical  Introduction 

This  introduction  will  be  limited  to  the  nineteenth  century,    and, 
in  particular,   to  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  concept  of  social  class  as  used  in  this  chapter  is  defined  not 
only  in  terms  of  political  and  economic  power,   but  also  in  terms  of  so- 
cial status  and  prestige,    style  of  life,    and  self-identification.     For,   to 
define  the  concept  of  social  class  only  in  terms  of  political  and  economic 
power  is  to  render  it  nearly  useless  for  a  description  of  social  stratifi- 
cation in  Lithuania  before  the  period  of  independence.     It  is  true  that, 
before  the  period  of  independence,    there  were  some  individuals  and 
groups  of  individuals  of  Lithuanian  nationality  who  had  a  certain  amount 
of  power,    but  these  could  not  reasonably  be  called  a  social  class.     To 
define  the  concept  of  social  class  in  terms  of  power  alone  would  force 
us  to  consider  only  two  social  classes  in  Lithuania  during  the  period  in 
question:  those  of  Russian  origin  who  had  power,   and  those  of  non-Rus- 
sian origin  who  had  no  power.     We  might  then  further  subdivide  those  of 
Russian  origin,   but  this  would  be  quite  irrelevant  for  the  present  purpose. 

Although  the  concept  of  social  class  as  used  here  allows  for  a  much 
more  elaborate  description  of  social  stratification,   these  introductory 
remarks  will  be  limited  to  those  classes  which  were  important  for  the 
foundation  of  an  independent  state.     The  intelligentsia  and  the  nobility 
were  the  two  social  classes,    in  part  overlapping,    which  actively  influ- 
enced the  foundation  of  an  independent  Lithuania.     As  will  be  shown  later, 
a  large  part  of  the  intelligentsia  furthered  the  foundation  of  the  independ- 
ent   state,    while  part  of  the  nobility  hindered  it. 

Social  stratification  in  Lithuania  during  the  nineteenth  century  can- 
not be  discussed  as  a  whole;  for  the  last  four  decades  differ  markedly 
from  the  first  half  of  the  century.     The  reason  for  this  change  in  social 
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stratification  can  be  found  in  a  number  of  politicaL  events  without  which 
the  foundation  of  the  independent  Lithuanian  state  after  World  War  I 
wouLd  never  have  been  possible. 

By  1865,    serfdom  had  been  abolished  in  all  Lithuanian  provinces. 
With  the  abolition  of  serfdom  social  mobility  became  much  easier  for 
the  peasantry,    and  an  intelligentsia  which  was  conscious  of  its  Lithuani- 
an origin  slowly  began  to  form  side  by  side  by  side  with  the  Polish,    Jew- 
ish,   and  Russian  groups  which,    until  then,    had  constituted  the  entire 
intelligentsia  of  Lithuania.      (The  Russian  intelligentsia  in  Lithuania  were 
almost  exclusively  administrators  without  influence  on  Lithuanian  cul- 
ture and,   therefore,   they  will  be  disregarded  in  this  chapter.)    Before 
the  abolition  of  serfdom*    social  mobility  had  been  extremely  difficult 
for  the   peasantry,    and  only  those  whose  talents  were  noticed  by  gener- 
ous masters  were  given  the  privilege  of  an  education,   which  was  in  al- 
most all  cases  an  education  for  a  clergyman.     But,  since  the  culture  of 
the  intelligentsia  (apart  from  the  Jews)  before  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
was  Polish,    and  only  Polish  culture  was  considered  an  ideal  culture, 
the  few  Lithuanian  peasants  who  became  members  of  the  intelligentsia 
were  thoroughly  polonized,      Moreover,    they  dissociated  from  their  own 
people,    and,    consequently,    had  no  influence  whatsoever  on  the  peasant- 
ry,   and  provided  no  leadership  to  them.     After  the  abolition  of  serfdom, 
those  strata  of  the  intelligentsia  which  were  recruited  from  the  Lithua- 
nian peasantry  provided  some  leadership,   but  relatively  little. 

Another  political  event  which  was  to  be  of  importance  for  the  foun- 
dation of  an  independent  Lithuanian  state  was  the  Polish -Lithuanian  in- 
surrection of  1863.     After  its  suppression,   the  Russian  government,   to 
separate  the  Lithuanian  and  Polish  elements  of  the  former  Polish  state, 
favored  the  Lithuanians  over  the  Poles,    and  established  for  the  Lithua- 
nians a  secondary  school  in  Mariampole  and  a  teachers1  seminary  in 
Veiveriai.     These  two  institutions  greatly  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
a  Lithuanian  intelligentsia.      Moreover,    the  Russian  government,    trying 
to  counteract  Polish  influence,    awarded  Lithuanian  students  scholarships 
at  the  universities  of  St.    Petersburg  and  Moscow.     The  intention  behind 
these  policies  was  the  russification  of  the  Lithuanian  intelligentsia,   but 
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the  attempt  failed,    and  the  graduates  of  the  secondary  school  of  Veiveriai, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Russian  universities,    were  among  the  first  lead- 
ers of  the  Lithuanian  national  movement, 

Strangely  enoughj    another  nineteenth  century  Russian  policy  whose 
goal  was  russification  became  an  efficient  means  to  educate  Lithuanian 
administrators  who  were  ready  to  assume  responsible  posts  in  the  hour 
of  need.     Nineteenth  century  Russian  legislation  made  it  impossible  for 
Lithuanians  to  hold  public  office  in  their  own  country  where  administra- 
tive posts  were  held  by  Russians.     Consequently,   the  nucleus  of  an  edu- 
cated class  of  Lithuanian  administrators  first  developed  in  Russian  cities 
where  Lithuanians  were  permitted  to  hold  administrative  posts.     Upon  the 
formation  of  the  independent  state  after  World  War  I,    a  Lithuanian  ad- 
ministrative class,    educated  in  Russia,    although  numerically  small,    was 
ready  to  assume  control  of  the  country. 

As  in  most  Eastern  European  countries,   the  class  of  the  intelli- 
gentsia in  Lithuania  was  larger  than  the  group  of  intellectuals.     The  lat- 
ter cannot  justly  be  called  a  social  class,    although  they  determined  to 
some  extent  the  social  status  of  the  class  to  which  they  belonged,    i.  e.  , 
the  class  of  the  intelligentsia.     To  belong  to  the  intelligentsia  was,    for 
many  of  its  members,    a  matter  of  kinship,    for,    if  one  member  of  the 
family  belonged  to  the  intelligentsia,    for  example  by  occupation,   the  rest 
of  the  family  automatically  belonged  to  the  intelligentsia  also.     This,    how- 
ever,   was  not  true  for  the  few  who  rose  from  the  peasantry  to  the  intel- 
ligentsia during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.     These  few  usual- 
ly severed  all  ties  with  their  parents  and  siblings,    and  only  the  families 
which  they  themselves  founded  after  they  had  climbed  the  social  ladder, 
i.  e.  ,    only  their  wives  and  children,   joined  the  intelligentsia  with  them. 

Furthermore,    if  self-identification  is  accepted  as  a  criterion  of 
class  membership,   then  a  large  number  of  families  of  the  petty  nobility 
must  be  said  to  belong  to  the  intelligentsia,    although  no  single  member 
of  these  families  belonged  to  it  either  by  occupation,    education  or  any 
other  criterion.     These  families  simply  considered  it  an  inheritable  priv- 
ilege to  belong  to  the  intelligentsia,   just  as  it  was  an  inheritable  privilege 
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to  belong  to  the  nobility.     As  almost  the  entire  intelligentsia  of  that  time 
was  polonized  and  spoke  Polish,    the  majority  of  the  petty  nobility  also 
spoke  Polish  and  called  themselves  "Szlachta.  "    It  is  probably  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  use  of  the  Polish  language  was  as  much  a  mark  of 
the  intelligentsia  in  nineteenth  century  Lithuania  as  the  use  of  the  French 
language  was  a  mark  of  the  educated  classes  in  Western  European  coun- 
tries during  the  period  of  the  Enlightenment.      The  economic  status  of 
the  petty  nobility,    however,    was  in  general  low  and  their  standard  of 
living  was  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  peasantry. 

The  most  important  groups  within  the  intelligentsia  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  the  higher  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  other  profes- 
sionals, 

The  higher  nobility  had  been  completely  polonized  during  the  cen- 
turies of  the  Polish-Lithuanian  Union,     During  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries,    when  Lithuania  was  under  Russian  rule,    the  high 
nobility  lost  all  their  special  privileges,    and  were  considered,    at  least 
by  the  Russians,    merely  as  large  landowners.     They  were  permitted  to 
keep  their  noble  titles,   but  only  as  long  as  they  owned  land,    and  no  spe- 
cial privileges  were  connected  any  longer  with  a  noble  title.     Neverthe- 
less,   they  remained  the  leading  group  within  the  intelligentsia,    and  kept 
their  old  style  of  life;  for  example,    they  continued  to  speak  Polish  and 
to  adopt  Polish  culture  in  general  until  World  War  I.      Only  a  few  families 
of  the  high  nobility  resisted  all  Polish  influence. 

Since  Lithuania  was  christianized  by  the  Poles,    the  clergy  was 
predominantly  Polish  from  the  beginning,      From   1737  till   1901,    Polish 
was  the  official  church  language,    and  most  of  the  few  clergymen  of 
Lithuanian  origin  were  so  thoroughly  polonized  that  they  denied  their 
Lithuanian  origin.     It  is  a  reasonable  guess,   but  no  more  than  a  guess, 
that  those  members  of  the  clergy  who  later  supported  and  took  part  in 
the  national  movement  had  been  recently  recruited  from  the  peasantry. 

Many  other  professionals,    particularly  doctors  and  lawyers,    were 
Jewish,    and  during  the  nineteenth  century  ahd  Jews  were  the  only  part 
of  the  intelligentsia  that  was  not  polonized.     But  the  Jews,    who  remained 
faithful  to  their  own  culture,   had  little  influence  on  Lithuanian  cultural 
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life. 

As  regards  the  Lithuanian  national  movement  of  the  early  twentieth 
century,    it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  various  groups  of  the 
intelligentsia.     The  high  nobility  had  little  influence  one  way  or  the  other 
on  the  national  movement.     The  petty  nobility  was  divided;  a  large  part 
of  it  not  only  passively  opposed  the  national  movement;   but  had  strong 
political  ties  with  the  Poles  and  favored  a  revival  of  the  Union  of  Lublin. 
The  clergy  was  also  divided.     Some  clergymen  had  not  been  completely 
polonized  and  supported  the  national  movement  quite  actively.     Others 
were  not  even  able  to  speak  Lithuanian,   and,   therefore,   had  lost  touch 
with  their  peasant  parishioners  so  that  they  could  not  influence  them  in 
one  way  or  another.     The  Jewish  intelligentsia  had  only  an  indirect  in- 
fluence on  the  national  movement.     Although  there  was  no  militant  anti- 
Semitism  in  Lithuania,    a  certain  amount  of  segregation  between  Jews 
and  non-Jews  was  practiced.     There  were,    for  example,   no  Jewish 
teachers  in  Lithuanian  schools;  there  was  very  little  contact  between 
Jews  and  peasants  (Jews  were  not    permitted  to  own  or  lease  land,    so 
that  there  were  no  Jewish  peasants).     Except  for  cases  when  a  peasant 
needed,    for  example,    a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,   he  would  not  have  any  con- 
nection with  Jews,    and  even  then  he  would  probably  first  try  to  find  a 
Pole  or  a  Lithuanian.     In  spite  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them 
the  Jews  indirectly  furthered  the  development  of  the  independent  Lithu- 
anian state  insofar  as  they  occupied  many  important  professions  with 
which  an  independent  state  could  not  dispense. 

The  real  stronghold  of  the  nationaL  movement  was  that  part  of  the 
intelligentsia  which  was  recruited  from  the  peasantry  after  the  abolition 
of  serfdom.     The  peasantry  from  the  SuvaLkija  area  was  the  wealthiest; 
it  was  the  peasants  of  this  area  who  first  sent  their  sons  to  the  secondary 
school  in  Marijampole  and  to  Russian  universities.     For  this  group,    even 
the  Russian  decree  against  any  publication  that  did  not  make  use  of  the 
Russian  alphabet,   which  was  valid  between  1865  and  1904,    was  an  incen- 
tive to  develop  Lithuanian  culture.     In  1883,   the  first  issue  of  the  journal 
Aus*ra  (Dawn)  appeared.     The  journal  did  not  have  any  explicit  political 
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program,    and  its  editors  were  scholars  and  artists,    and  not  politicans, 
but  its  purpose  clearly  was  to  establish  the  rights  of  the  Lithuanian  lang- 
uage and  culture.     The  journal  appeared  during  three  years  only;  never- 
theless,  the  editors  managed  to  attract  almost  all  Lithuanian  intellectuals 
and  to  increase  the  interest  in  Lithuanian  culture  in  the  remotest  corners 
of  the  country. 

B.    The  Period  of  Independence 

No  radical  change  in  social  stratification  occurred  during  the  pe- 
riod of  independence,      Lithuania  remained  predominantly  a  peasant  so- 
ciety; the  intelligentsia  was,    although  now  a  more   powerful  group,    a 
numerically    small  social  class;  migration  to  the  cities  was  still  slow 
and  the  workers  never  really  acquired  the  status  of  a  social  class  with 
class  consciousness.     One  new  social  class  came  into  existence:  the 
personnel  of  the  new  Lithuanian  army  and  airforce,    and  after   1937,    of 
the  navy;  and  another  disappeared;  those  noble  families  who  stayed  in 
the  country  lost  the  prestige  as  well  as  the  social  and  economic  status 
which  had  formerly  been  connected  with  a  noble  title;  and  others  fled  to 
Poland. 

In  the  early  days  of  independence,    a  third  to  a  half  of  all  the  land 
in  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  large  landowners.     Many  of  the  peas- 
ants,   being  unprovided  or  insufficiently  provided  with  land,    lacked  a 
means  of  livelihood.     The  agrarian  reform  was  designed  to  improve  this 
situation.     In  1919,    55,000  landless  peasants  (i.e.,    agricultural  labor- 
ers) and  40,  000  smallholders  applied  for  land,     At  the  same  time,   the 
large  estates  could  no  longer  be  kept  up,    particularly  in  consequence  of 
the  serious  losses  suffered  during  the  war,     As  a  result,    large  numbers 
of  agricultural  laborers  were  raised  from  an  economically  deplorable 
situation  to  a  position  of  relative  independence.     Soon  after  the  foundation 
of  an  independent  state,   a  maximum  of  80  ha  was  set  for  estates,    and  a 
minimum  of  eight  ha.    was  considered  desirable.     This  minimum,    how- 
ever,   never  became  a  legal  minimum.     This  meant  that  both  the  large 
landowners  and  the  rural  proletariat  consisting  of  landless  peasants  who 
worked  as  farmhands  on  larger  estates  decreased  markedly,    while 
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something  like  a  rural  middle  class,    which  formerly  had  been  very  small, 
increased  considerably.     It  is  true  that  not  all  the  landless  peasants  who 
received  land  from  the  land  reform  commission  could  keep  it,    as  some 
of  them  did  not  find  the  means  to  pay  for  it,   but  their  number  is  small 
compared  to  those  who  were  able  to  improve  their  lot.     It   is  estimated 
that  about  22  per  cent  of  those  peasants  who  received  land  from  the  land 
reform  commission  were,    for  economic  reasons,    forced  to  sell  it  again. 
(This  figure  does  not  include  those  who  were  forced  to  sell,   but  managed 
to  sell  to  other  members  of  the  family.)    Although  the  desired  minimum 
size  for  farmsteads  was  eight  ha.  ,    a  great  number  of  rural  properties 
were  smaller  than  that,    even  as  late  as    1939.     At  that  time  the  average 
size  of  a  farmstead  was   15  ha.    and  the  median  was  considerably  lower, 
probably  about  eight  or  nine  ha.     The  following  figures,    although  they 
include  only  properties  distributed  to  new  settlers  during  the  period  of 
independence,    may  help  to  illustrate  this: 

NUMBER  OFTLAND  PARCELS  DISTRIBUTED  FROM  1919  TO  1938  * 

New  Settlers 

Civil  more  than 

servants     up  to  2  ha.     2-8  ha.       8-20  ha.     20  ha. 

Number  of 

properties        7,833  4,666  9:  502        23,941  511 

It  is  more  than  likely  that,    as  a  result  of  these  very  considerable 
differences  in  the  size  of  farmsteads,    there  existed  a  very  elaborate  so- 
cial stratification  of  the  peasantry,   not  only  in  terms  of  economic  status, 
but  also  in  terms  of  social  status  and  prestige. 

In  discussing  the  Lithuanian  land  reform,    one  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  motives  of  the  land  reform  commission  were  nationalistic  as 
well  as  economic.     The  majority  of  large  landowners  were  Poles,    Rus- 
sians,   or  Germans,    or  polonized  Lithuanian  noblemen;  the  land  reform 
commission,    in  expropriating  the  large  landowners,    more  or  less  fol- 
lowed the  motto:  Lithuania  to  the  Lithuanians. 


Annuaire  statistique  de  la  Lithuanie,    XI  (Kaunas,    1938), 
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The  census  of  1923  showed  that  79  per  cent  of  the  population  worked 
in  agriculture.     As  no  more  recent  data  are  available,    it  is  impossible 
to  calculate  the  exact  density  of  the  rural  population  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  independence.     It  is  clear,    however,   that  as  a  result  of  indus- 
trial development  many  formerly  landless  agricultural  laborers  settled 
in  the  towns  and  cities.     The  following  table,    taken  from  the  "Annuaire 
statistique  de  la  Lithuanie,  "  shows  that  the  number  of  industrial  work- 
ers increased  by  about   13,  000  from  1929  to   1939.     It  can  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  almost  all  of  these   13,  000  industrial  workers  were  formerly 
agricultural  laborers  and  impoverished  peasants. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS  IN  LITHUANIA  DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF 

INDEPENDENCE 
Date  Number  Date  Number 

1929  19,746  1935  23,344 

1930  20, 106  1936  25,844 

1931  21,629  1937  31,689 

1932  19,743  Jan.    1938  30,400 

1933  20,660  Jul,    1938  35,063 

1934  22,282  Jan,    1939  32,371 

(Some  industries  had  to  close  during  the  winter.     This  accounts 
for  the  sudden  increase  in  industrial  workers  in  July,    1938,    and  the 
sudden  decrease  in  January,    1939. ) 

Some  ethnic  minorities  were,    to  a  certain  extent,    engaged  in  spe- 
cific industries  and  trades.     Thus,   there  were  many  Jewish  shoemakers, 
tailors  and  bakers,   and  many  Germans  were  engaged  in  trade  and  in  the 
iron  industry, 

According  to  the  data  from  the  Lithuanian  Statistical  Bureau,    8,  4 
per  cent  of  the  population  was  employed  in  industry  and  trade  or  were 
artisans  in  1923c      With  due  allowance  for  the  industrial  development  in 
Lithuania  during  the  period  of  independence,    it  is  still  true  that  the  work- 
ers as  a  social  class  remained  relatively  insignificant.      Many  industrial 
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workers  were  employed  in  smalL  industrial  concerns  and  did    not 
develop  class  consciousness 

The  growth  of  Lithuanian  industry  during  the  period  of  independence 
consisted  to  a  large  extent  of  an  increase  in  small  industrial  concerns 
with  five  to  twenty  employees.     In  1939,   there  were   1,005  industrial 
plants  which  employed  less  than  20  workers  and  only  132  plants  that 
employed  more  than  50  workers.     Moreover,    some  3,  500  to  5,000  were 
employed  in  industry  only  during  the  summer  months.     These  industrial 
workers  came  from  the  poorest  strata  of  the  peasantry,    and  were  either 
landless  peasants  who  had  not  been  able  to  pay  for  the  land  leased  to  them 
by  the  land  reform  commission,    or  small  landholders  whose  farmsteads 
were  not  sufficient  for  the  support  of  their  families,    and  who  had  to  find 
extra  jobs  whenever  they  could.     In  other  words,   they  belonged  to  the 
rural  proletariat  as  well  as  to  the  urban  industrial  proletariat.     The 
fact  that  some  of  them  did  own  some  land  was  rather  insignificant,   not 
only  because  it  makes  little  sense  to  call  someone  a  farmer  who  cannot 
live  on  the  produce  of  his  farm,   but  also  because  these  people  hardly  had 
the  same  social  status  and  prestige  as  the  medium  and  large  landowners 
and  did  not  consider  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  same  social  class. 

The  industrial  development  accounts  to  a  large  extent  for  the  mi- 
gration to  the  towns  and  cities  which  took  place  during  the  period  of 
independence.     In  1919,    the  urban  population  comprised  12  per  cent  of 
the  total  population;  in   1940,    23  per  cent  of  the  total  population  was  ur- 
ban.    The  majority  of  those  migrating  to  urban  localities  went  to  Kaunas, 
whose  population  doubled  within  a  few  years  of  the  foundation  of  the  inde- 
pendent state. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  many  more  women 
than  men  migrated  to  the  cities.     The  reasons  for  this  are  mainly  of  an 
economic  nature.     The  wages  of  hired  women,    working  in  agriculture, 
were  particularly  low.     Female  agricultural  workers  were  forced  to  find 
extra  jobs  in  towns  and  cities,    and  if  they  could,   they  stayed  there.     An- 
other reason  was  that  women  began  to  enter  the  professions,   in  particular 
the  medical  profession.     By  the  end  of  the  period  of  independence,    90  per 
cent  of  all  dentists  were  women. 
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The  Lithuanian  intelligentsia  grew  numerically  and  gained  power. 
Ethnically,    the  intelligentsia  was  probably  the  least  homogenuous  class 
in  independent  Lithuania.     Lithuanians  who  had  been  educated  in  Russia 
now  held  administrative  posts  in  their  own  country  which  were  formerly 
held  by  Russians.     The  clergy  had  been  largely  Polish  before  the  period 
of  independence;  now  many  peasants  sent  their  sons  to  the  theological 
seminaries  to  become  priests.     The  clergy  had  always  been  a  rather 
influential  group  in  Lithuania,    and  during  the  period  of  independence 
they  gained  in  power  as  well  as  in  prestige.     The  prestige  of  the  other 
professions  was  based  mostly  on  their  higher  economic  status. 

In  1936j    a  numerus  clausus  against  the  Jews  was  introduced  in 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning, 

Independent  Lithuania  had  its  own  army  and  airforce,    and,    after 
1937,    its  own  (small  and  insignificant)  navy.     Officers,    about  2,  000  in 
number  were  a  fairly  respected  group.     Among  them,   the  airforce  of- 
ficers had  the  highest  prestige.     Their  high  economic  status  was  an  in- 
dication of  their  rather  high  social  status.     Most  officers  were  very 
young,    except  for  those  who  had  formerly  served  in  the  Russian  army. 
The  airforce  officers  were  very  nationalistic;  they  played  an  active  part 
in  all  political  uprisings  which  occurred  during  the  period  of  independ- 
ence (for  example,   the  coup  d'etat  of  1926  and  the  uprisings  against 

Smetona  in   1934.  ) 

2 
The  table  below  illustrates  the  ethnic  stratification  as  of  1923. 

Lithuanians  83.  9% 

Jews  7.  6 

Poles  3.2 

Russians  2„  5 

Germans  1. 4 

Latvians  0.  7 

Belorussians  0.  2 

Others  0, 5 


2 


Angaben  des  litauischen  statistischen  Amtes,    1923. 
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These  figures  agree  with  those  given  in  the  Annuaire  statistique 
de  la  Lithuanie,   XI,    except  for  the  figures  given  for  the  Lithuanians  and 
Germans,     According  to  the  Annuaire  statistique,    80.  6  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  was  Lithuanian,   and  4.  1  per  cent  was  German.     This 
disagreement  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Annuaire  statistique 
includes  the  Klaipeda  district,    while  the  Lithuanian  office  of  statistics 
does  not.     The  percentage  of  those  classified  as  •'others"  is  given  as 
0.  08  per  cent  in  the  Annuaire  statistique.     Many  inhabitants  of  the  Klai- 
peda district  refused  to  be  identified  either  as  Lithuanians  or  as  Germans, 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  made  up  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
those  classified  as  "others.  " 

According  to  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  minority  rights,   the 
ethnic  minorities  were  free  to  choose  and  to  cultivate  their  own  language 
and  culture  or  to  adopt  the  Lithuanian  culture.     They  could,   for  example, 
send  their  children  to  their  own  schools  or  to  Lithuanian  schools.     Some 
segregation  and  hostility  between  the  Lithuanians  and  the  ethnic  minority 
groups  did,   however,    exist,    as  the  numerus  clausus  introduced  against 
the  Jews  in  1936  clearly  shows.     The  other  minority  groups  which  were 
disliked  were  the  Poles  and  the  Germans.     For  this  reason,    many  Poles 
and  Germans  tried  to  hide  their  ethnic  background  during  the  period  of 
inde  pendenc  e . 

C,    The  Soviet  Period 


It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  exact  estimate  of  the  present  popu- 
lation and  ethnic  stratification  of  Lithuania.     The  estimates  of  the  popu- 

3 
lation  losses  range  from  about  350,  000  to  about  800,  000  people.        The 

estimate  given  in  the  table  on  the  following  page  is  no  more  accurate 
than  others;  it  is  presented  here  merely  because  it  estimates  the  popu- 
lation increase  or  decrease  for  the  various  ethnic  groups. 


3 

See  Chapter  II  of  this  study. 
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ETHNIC  GROUPS  IN  LITHUANIA  FROM 

1939  TO 

1950 

(in  thousand 

s) 

1939 

increase 

decrease 

1950 

Lithuanians         2,  060 

530 

1,  530 

Jews                            180 

170 

10 

Poles                          150 

40 

110 

Germans                    140 

140 

Latvians                         8 

7 

1 

Russians 

and  others             34 

887 

921 

Total  2,  572  2,  572 

*Jozek  Poniatowski:  "Population  of  the  Intermarium  After  the 
Second  World  War,  "  The  Eastern  Quarterly,   IV,   No.    3(1951),    pp. 
24-37. 


Most  of  the  Russians,    now  living  in  Lithuania,    have  to  be  counted 
among  the  urban  population.     In   1952,    two-thirds  of  the  population  of 
Vilnius,    which  was  then  estimated  at  200,  000,   was  probably  Russian,    as 
well  as  about  three  fifths  of  the  population  of  Klaipeda,   and  one  third  of 
the  population  of  Kaunas,     There  are  at  least  two  reasons  for  this.     In 
the  first  place,    many  Russians  hold  administrative  posts;  about  70  per 
cent  of  all  ministers,    CP   central  committee  members  and  town  commit- 
tee members  are  Russian;  of  the   180  members  of  the  L.  S.  S.  R.    Supreme 
Soviet,    one-third  are  nonresident  aliens,    i.e.    Russians,    and  many  chiefs 
of  industrial  establishments  are  Russian.     In  the  second  place,    Lithuanian 

guerilla  warfare  continued  at  least  until  1949,    making  the  rural  areas 

4 
especially  unsafe  for  Russians. 

In  1945  and  later,    many  Poles  left  Lithuania  in  accordance  with  the 
Polish -Lithuanian  agreement  reached  in   1944,   by  which  the  two  govern- 
ments agreed  to  resettle  their  respective  minorities  and  to  give  the  new 

5 
settlers  5,000  rubles  repayable  in  five  years.        It  is  quite  likely  that 


4 
Pelekis:  Genocide. 


5 
"Voluntary  Population  Transfer,  "  Soviet  Russia  Today  (New  York, 

1944.  — 
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many  Lithuanians  fled  to  Poland  under  this  guise  in  order  to  escape 
death  or  deportation.     It  is  probable,   therefore,   that  the  number  of 
Lithuanians,    as  well  as  the  number  of  Poles,   now  living  in  Lithuania  is 
actually  lower  than  that  given  in  the  table  above.     In  fact,    according  to 
one  report,    about  70,000  people  left  Lithuania  illegally  under  this  guise. 

Apart  from  the  figures  shown  in  the  above  table,   nothing  is  known 
about  the  other  minority  groups.     In  1948,    many  Jews  were  said  to  hold 
administrative  posts,   but  whether  they  were  Russian  Jews,    or  Lithuanian 
Jews  who  had  survived  the  Nazi  terror  is  not  known. 

Some  details  about  the  deportations  and  purges  are  known  which 
permit  some  inferences  m  regard  to  the  changing  social  stratification. 
In  1948,    about  one  year  after  the  collectivization  of  agriculture  had 
started,    150,  000  peasants  were  deported.        What  procedure  was  fol- 
lowed,   whether,  for  example,    entire  collective  villages  or  whole  families 

is  not  known.     Detailed  figures  on  the  fate  of  Lithuanian  lawyers,   judges, 

7 
and  attorneys  are  available,    some  of  which  are  given  in  the  table  below: 

A.    First  Soviet  occupation 

1.  Dismissed  from  office 

a)  judges:  189 

b)  public  prosecutors:  32 

c)  inquiry  officers:  59 

d)  attorneys  at  law:  35 

Total       315 

2.  Murdered,    imprisoned,   deported,    etc. 

a)  murdered  2 

b)  died  or  committed  sui- 
cide after  persecution  2 

c)  imprisoned  and  de- 
ported 15 

d)  arrested  and  deported         37 

e)  deported  families  of 
lawyers  8 


Pelekis:  Genocide. 

7 
from  Pelekis,   Genocide. 
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f)  persecuted  and 

fled  abroad  20 

g)  repatriated  to 

Germany  22 

Total  HJo" 

Liberated  from  prisons  27 

June   1941 

The  total  number  of  those  in  the  legal  profession  who  were  purged 
during  the  first  Soviet  occupation  thus  amounts  to  394,  or  22  per  cent  of 
the  legal  profession. 

B.    German  occupation 

1,  murdered:  125 

2,  committed  suicide  or  died 
because  of  persecution  6 

3,  fled  to  Russia  17 

4,  deported  1 

5,  in  hiding  6 

155 

Liberated  from  concentration 

camps  by  allied  16 


139 
In  1949,    there  were  302  members  of  the  Lithuanian  legal  profession 
living  as  D.  P.  's  in  Germany.     How  many  of  these,    if  any,    are  survivors 
of  those  listed  in  the  table  above  is  impossible  to  estimate.     But  it  seems 
that  the  legal  profession  has  been  almost  completely  purged.     Other  pro- 
fessions that  suffered  similarly  heavy  losses  are  the  clergy  and  the 

o 

teaching  profession.        Although  hardly  any  clergymen  still  live  in  Lithu- 
ania,   religious  life  seems  to  be  relatively  active,    particularly  among 
the  farmers.     This  is  not  surprising,    considering  the  strong  influence 
the  clergy  exerted  in  pre-war  Lithuania,    and  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  Soviets  would  have  to  face  strong  resistance  based  on  the  Catholic 
faith. 

Whether  other  denominational  groups,    e.g.  ,    Jews  and  Protestants, 


Letter  from  P.    Zadeikis,   to  Trygve  Lie,    Oct.    4,    1950,    reprinted 
in:  Current  News  VIII,   No.    2, 
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offer  any  resistance  is  not  known.     In  any  case,    since  they  are  numeri- 
cally very  small,    they  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  offer  any  resistance 
that  could  be  dangerous  to  the  Soviets. 

Many  teachers  were  deported  or  otherwise  purged.     Those  who  are 
now  in  the  teaching  profession  are  under  constant  supervision.     Party 
delegates  control  the  entire  Lithuanian  school  life  from  the  teachers' 
school  and  extracurricular  activities  to  students'  admissions.     With  re- 
spect to  admissions,    they  are  much  more  powerful  than  teachers,    school 

9 
principals,    or  university  presidents.        The  school  is  the  place  where 

the  former  kulaks  are  most  strictly  discriminated  against:  for  the  son 
of  a  former  kulak,    it  is  practically  impossible  to  enter  a  secondary 
school,    and  none  is  ever  admitted  to  an  institution  of  higher  learning. 
Technical  and  administrative  personnel  has  increased  by  83  per 
cent  since  the  beginning  of  the  Soviet  period.  Among  both  the  techni- 

cal and,    particularly,    the  administrative  personnel,    the  percentage  of 
Russians  is  high,    probably  higher  than  among  any  other  social  stratum 
in  present-day  Lithuania.     Since  administrators  and  technically  trained 
people  hold  the  highest  official  prestige  as  well  as  all  the  power,    it  is 
obvious  that  the  majority  of  Russians  are  among  those  with  the  highest 
social,    economic  and  political  status.     The  term  "official  prestige" 
rather  than  simply  "prestige"  is  used  here  to  denote  any  kind  of  prestige 
that  is  sanctioned  by  the  group  with  the  highest  political  power,    i.  e.  ,    in 
this  case  by  the  Communists.     Official  prestige,   then,    may  either  be 
voluntarily  or  grudgingly  granted  by  the  rest  of  the  society.     The  official 
prestige  the  Russians  now  enjoy  in  Lithuania  is  voluntarily  granted  by 
part  of  the  society,    most  probably  only  by  a  small  part.     This  small 
part  consists,    of  course,    of  people  who  strive  to  acquire  a  similarly 
high  official  prestige.     The  only  way  in  which  Lithuanians  can  reach  this 
goal  is  via  the  party  channels.     Those  who  become  party  officials  or  pro- 
fessional informers  soon  enjoy  the  same  official  prestige  as  the  Russians. 


9 
Current  News,    V  (July-Aug.  ,    1946) 


Pelekis,    Genocide, 
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Professional  informers  can  be  found  in  some  cities  and  towns,    particu- 
larly in  new  housing  developments  where  close  supervision  is  made  con- 
venient by  the  layout  of  the  partment  blocks.     New  apartment  buildings 
in  Antakalnis,    for  instance,    are  arranged  in  the  following  way:  families 
live  in  one  to  two  room  apartments;  two  to  four  single  people  live  in  one 
room.     Each  block  has  no  more  than  one  dining  room,    one  reading  room, 
and  one  sewing  room.     Several  blocks  have  one  postal  station  in  common 
where  all  outgoing  mail  has  to  be  handed  in  in  open  envelopes,    and  all 
incoming  mail  is  first  opened  by  the  block  "correspondent    "  i.  e.  ,    cen- 
sor,   who  gives  advice  to  the  addressee  concerning  the  content  of  the 
mail  he  receives.     The  correspondent  is  also  free  not  to  forward  out- 
going mail  and  to  withhold  incoming  mail.      Furthermore,    in  each  block 
there  is  a  person  whose  task  it  is  to  look  after  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  block  inhabitants  and  who  considers  it  impossible  to  do  so  without 
being  extremely  well  informed  about  every  step  any  of  the  residents 
chooses  to  take.  It  also  seems  to  be  quite  well-known  that  all  care- 

takers and  janitors  are  paid  informers.      These,    however,    cannot  be 
called  professional  informers,    as  they  receive  their  official  salaries 
as  caretakers  and  janitors  and  are  paid  only  secretly  as  informers.     Ac- 
cordingly,  no  prestige,    official  or  otherwise,    is  connected  with  the  job 
of  a  secret  informer;  the  only  reward  is  a  higher  economic  status, 

A  great  number  of  artists,  in  particular  writers,  go  along  with 
the  regime.  They  serve  propaganda  purposes  and  many  are  duly  re- 
warded by  high  salaries,    and  a  considerable  official  prestige. 

Not  much  need  be  said  about  economic  status  as  represented  in 
salaries  and  wages,    since  it  is  hardly  different  from  that  elsewhere  in 
the  Soviet  Union.     The  variations  between  salaries  are  tremendous.     The 
lowest  paid  job  is  that  of  a  school  janitor:  they  received   180  rubles  per 
month  in   1953  (this,    of  course,    does  not  include  the  pay  for  informing). 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  salaries  of  high-school  teachers  (particularly 
of  foreign -language  teachers),    school  principals,    and  so-called  "average 
government  employees5    (where  the  term    'average'    probably  applies  to 

11EltosBiuleteris,   No.    5,    April  5,    1953. 
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the  sala.-y,    and,   therefore,    implies  that  there  are  still  better  paid 
government  employees)  are  far  higher  than  those  of  unskilled  workers. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  economic  status  and  general  living  con- 
ditions of  kolkhoz  farmers  with  the  economic  status  of  other  social  classes 
and  groups.     The  only  data  available  are  on  leading    kolkhoz  families. 
The  economic  status  of  an  average  kolkhoz  family  is  probably  much  lower, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  it  accurately. 

Collectivization  of  agriculture  started  in  1947  and  was  planned  to  be 
completed  by  1950.      Mass  deportation  of  farmers  and  repeated  complaints 
in  the  press  about  unfulfilled  production  norms  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Lithuanian  farmer,    even  after  collectivization,    is  stubborn  and  rebellious. 
The  familiar  punishment  and  reward  techniques,    consisting  of  bonuses  or 
withholding  of  bonuses,    of  changing  the  living  conditions,    etc.    were  used 
to  encourage  higher  production  quotas.     That  the  spirit  of  rebellion  is 
strong  among  the  kolkhoz  farmers  can  probably  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  farmers'  families  were  not  separated  as  a  result  of  collectivization; 
consequently,    family  life  with  all  its  old  values  and  beliefs  could  contin- 
ue rather  undisturbed. 

It  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  the  majority  of  Lithuanian  Communists 
belong  to  social  strata  who  have  severed  their  ties  with  their  parental 
families,    and  whose  traditions  concerning  style  of  life,   beliefs,    values, 
etc.  ,    are  as  yet  insecure.     Many  are  administrators,    and  the  sudden  in- 
crease in  administrative  personnel  in  itself  indicates  the  lack  of  tradition 
of  this  group.     Many  of  them  left  their  families  for  the  greater  glamor  of 
city  life,    and  can  in  a  way  be  called  marginal  people.     Others  are  intellec- 
tuals or  artists,   who  are  always  rather  marginal  people.     This  is  partic- 
ularly true  for  present-day  Lithuanian  intellectuals,    since  many  of  the 
pre -Soviet  intellectuals  who  did  have  either  solid  beliefs  and  values  or  a 
stable  family  life,    or  both,    e.g.   the  Jewish  intellectuals  or  the  Catholic 
clergy,    are  no  longer  there,    at  least  not  as  homogenous  social  groups. 

Very  little  can  be  said  about  the  industrial  workers.     There  is  no 
doubt  that  their  number  has  increased  considerably.     By  1947,    2,200  in- 
dustrial enterprises  that  were  destroyed  during  the  war  or  were  otherwise 
forced  to  close,   had  been  restored.     By  1953,    there  were  three  times  more 
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12 
industrial  workers  than  in  1940.         The  increase  in  industrial  workers 

has  been  greatest  in     Kaunas   due  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  textile 

industry  and  turbine  factories.       The  electrical  and  machine  industry  pro- 

gressed  most  rapidly  in  Siauliai,    Vilnius,    and  Klaipeda,         The  general 

tendency  of  the  industrial  policy  was  to  develop  industries  important  to 

the  "All-union  economy.  "    Accordingly,    light  industry,    food  production 

14 
and  housing  are  secondary.  Whether  the  social  status  of  the  industrial 

workers  is  significantly  different  from  the  period  of  independence  is  not 
known.     It  can  be  assumed,    however,    that  they  have  a  somewhat  stronger 
class  consciousness,  particularly  in  Kaunas,    where  the  beginnings  of  a 
class  consciousness  could  already  be  noticed  during  the   period  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Apart  from  the  deportations,    many  young  people  are  sent  to  Russia, 
presumably  to  get  a  better  technical  education.     It  is  too  early  to  say 
whether  or  not  they  will  return,    that  is,    whether  or  not  they  have  to  be 
counted  among  those  deported.     Also,    early  in  1955,    so-called  volunteers 
were  sent  to  Siberia  and  Kazachstan  for  labor.     Whether  they  actually 
were  volunteers  and  whether  they  will  ever  return  is  not  known  either. 


[2 

irnogorzewski,    "Lithuania,  "  Britannica  Book  of  the  Year,    1953 

13  y  

Antanag  Vienuolis-Zukauskas ,    "The  new  day  of  Lithuania,  " 
News  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,    No,    I  (60),    Jan.  ,    1954, 
14 " 

"Sovietization  of  the  Baltic  peoples,  "    The  Economist,    CLVIIL  > 
March,    1950.  ~ 
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THE  LITHUANIAN  LANGUAGE 
A,    General  Description 

The  Lithuanian  language,   together  with  Latvian  and  Old-Prussian, 
belongs  to  the  Baltic  branch  of  the  Indo-European  languages.     The  Baltic 
branch,    as  well  as  the  Indie,    Iranian,    Phrygian,    and  Armenian,    and 
Slavic  branches,   belongs  to  the  so-called  Satem  division  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Centum  division  which 
includes  Greek,    Latin,    the  Romance  languc.fjco ,    Celtic  and  the  Germanic 
languages.     The  difference  between  the  two  divisions  is  that  certain  sounds 
which  were  palatal  or  guttural  in  Indo-European  became  sibilants  in  the 
Satem  languages  while  they  remained  palatal  sounds  in  the  Centum  lan- 
guages. 

Contemporary  linguists  assume  that  there  was  a  proto-Baltic  lan- 
guage which  split  into  two  groups,    a  western  and  an  eastern  one,   between 
the   5th  and  3rd  centuries  B.  C.     Old-Prussian  belonged  to  the  western 
group,    and  Lithuanian  and  Latvian  to  the  eastern  group  of  the  Baltic  lan- 
guages. 

The  relationship  between  the  Baltic  and  Slavic  languages  was  shown 
long  ago  by  Fortunatov,    Meillet  and  Brugmann.     The  Baltic  and  Slavic 
languages  belonged  to  the  same  subfamily  of  the  Satem  division.     An 
etymological  dictionary  of  the  Balto -Slavic  languages  was  edited  by 
Trautmann  in  1923.     The  differences  between  the  Slavic  and  Baltic  lan- 
guages are,    however,    quite  considerable.     The  belief  that  Lithuanian  is  a 
Slavic  language  is  still  wide -spread,    probably  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
Slavic,    more  specifically  Polish  and  Russian  words  invaded  the  Lithuanian 
language  during  and  after  the  time  of  the  Polish-Lithuanian  union.     Some 
of  the  Polish  words  were  replaced  by  Lithuanian  words  during  the  period 
of  independence.     In  some  cases,    new  Lithuanian  words  had  to  be  created: 
they  were  derived  from  Lithuanian  or  from  proto-Baltic  stems.     Certain 
parts  of  the  Lithuanian  vocabulary  remained  Polish,    or  at    least  continued 
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to  show  Polish  influence;  for  example,   the  terminology  of  the  church  is 
largely  Polish,    since  Lithuania  was  Christianized  by  the  Poles  and  only 
Polish  was  spoken  in  the  churches  for  many  years.     It  was  the  official 
church  language  from  1737  until  1901. 

In  1938,    Lithuanian  was  spoken  by  about  3  million  people,    the  major- 
ity of  whom  Lived  in  Lithuania.     Some  Lived  in  Latvia  and  some  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  East-Prussia.     In  addition,   there  were  (and  still  are)  Lithuanian- 
speaking  colonies  in  the  U.  S.A.  ,    of  which  the  numerically  largest  is  in 
Chicago. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  Lithuanian  dialects  which  can  be  classi- 
fied  in  two  major  groups:    the  dialects  of  Zemaiciai  and  the  dialects  of 
Aukstaiciai  (these  are  names  of  geographical  regions  as  well  as  of  their 
inhabitants  and  dialects).     The  dialects  differ  in  pronunciation  and  intona- 
tion,  and  also  in  vocabulary.     The  literary  Language  was  based  on  the 
Suvalkija  dialect  which  is  a  southern  dialect  of  West -Aukstaiciai. 

Lithuanian  is  more  simiLar  to  what  is  beLieved  to  be  the  originaL 
Indo-European  Language  than  any  of  the  other  modern  Indo-European  lan- 
guages.    The  Lithuanian  vocabulary  shows  some  striking  similarities  with 
Latin;  and  some  morphological  phenomena  (particularly  case  endings  and 
some  conjugations)  are  little  different  from  Sanskrit  or  Greek.     Moreover, 
there  are  very  few  conjunctions  in  Lithuanian,   which  also  seems  to  be  true 
of  the  early  stages  of  many  other  Indo-European  languages  (see  Old  Indian 
and  Greek  fairy-tales). 

Lithuanian  is  very  rich  in  so-called  diminutives,   which  appear  as 
suffixes  not  only  of  nouns  but  also  of  adjectives,    verbs  and  adverbs,     W, 
Kalwaitis  mentions  no  less  than  66  diminutives  for  the  Lithuanian  word  for 
"mother".     The  term  "diminutivej  "  however,    is  not  a  very  fortunate  one, 
as  these  so-called  diminutives  are  used  to  express  smallness,    and  affection, 
but  also  jocular  feeling s>    contempt,   and  strangeness.     They  are  simply 
suffixes,   with  the  help  of  which  the  meanings  of  a  great  number  of  nouns, 
adjectives,    verbs  and  adverbs  can  be  qualified  in  a  limited  number  of  ways. 
Certain  qualifying  adjectives  are  made  superfluous  by  these  suffixes;  and, 
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in  fact,    compared  with  other  Indo-European  languages^    Lithuanian  has  few 
such  adjectives, 

B,    The  Development  of  the  Lithuanian  Literary  Language 

The  first  Bible  was  translated  by  Bretkunas  into  Lithuanian  between 
1579  and  1590.     This  Bible  was  never  printed,   and  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
was  first  published  in  1735.     These  literary  events  had  little,    if  any,    in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  a  literary  language.     It  was  not  before  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  a  literary  language  began  to  develop, 
and  not  before  the  foundation  of  the  independent  Lithuanian  state  in  1919 
that  a  literary  language  actually  existed. 

Two  political  events  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  con- 
tributed to  the  social  and  cultural  progress  of  Lithuania,   and  thus  pre- 
pared the  ground  for  the  development  of  a  literary  language. 

The  first  of  these  events  was  the  abolition  of  serfdom  during  the 
reign  of  Alexander  II.     In  1861,    measures  to  abolish  serfdom  were  taken 
in  the  Lithuanian  provinces,    and  by  1865  it  was  abolished  in  the  whole  of 
Lithuania„     To  rise  from  the  peasantry  to  the  class  of  the  intelligentsia 
was  extremely  difficult  before   1865,    and  the  few  who  succeeded  were  com- 
pletely dissociated  from  their  own  people  and  were  thoroughly  polonized, 
as  were  all  educated  Lithuanians  of  that  time  with  few  exceptions,     Polish 
was  the  Church  language  and  the  language  of  the  law  courts,    and  almost 
the  entire  Lithuanian  nobility  spoke  Polish  and  polonized  their  names.    But 
with  the  abolition  of  serfdom,    social  mobility  became  easier  for  the  peasant 
ry,    and  a  Lithuanian  intelligentsia  slowly  began  to  form. 

The  other  political  event  of  social  and  cultural  importance  was  the 
Polish-Lithuanian  insurrection  of  1863.     To  divide  the  Lithuanians  from 
the  Poles,   the  Russian  government  favored  the  former  over  the  latter 
after   1863,    and  Lithuanians  were  permitted  a  secondary  school  in  Marijam- 
pole  and  a  teachers'  seminary  in  Veiveriai.     Although  the  official  language 
in  both  these  institutions  was  Russian  and  not  Lithuanian,    they  were  im- 
portant milestones  for  the  social  and  cultural  progress  of  Lithuania,   and 
thereby  helped  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a  Lithuanian  literary  language. 

A  third  political  event  both  furthered  and  interfered  with  the  develop- 
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merit  of  a  literary  language.      Although  after  the  insurrection  of  1863,    the 
Russian  government  favored  Lithuania  over  Pland,   their  goal  remained  the 
russification  of  Lithuania.      The  growing  Lithuanian  intelligentsia  resisted 
and  fought  all  Russian  influence  vigorously.     On  August  6,    1865,    the  Czar- 
ist  government  decreed  that  no  publication  was  to  be  printed  in  Latin  letters 
in  the  six  gouvernements  (guberniia)  of  West-Russia  which  included  Lithuania. 
This  decree  remained  in  effect  until  April  24,     1904.     Since  the  Lithuanians 
refused  to  trasliterate  the  Lithuanian  alphabet  into  Russian  characters, 
this  amounted,    at  least  for  some  time,    to  a  decree  against  the  use  of  the 
Lithuanian  language  in  print.      In  spite  of  this,    484  books,    pamphlets,    and 
articles  in  Lithuanian  (using  the  Latin  alphabet)  were  secretly  printed  from 
1864  to  1883.      In  March,    1883,    Basanavicius  published  the  first  issue  of 
the  journal  Ausra  ("Dawn").      Without  an  explicit  political  program,    this 
journal  began  a  campaign  for  the  rights  of  the  Lithuanian  language  and 
culture.      The  editors  of  Ausra  tried  to  select  a  dialect  which  was  under- 


stood by  all  Lithuanians,    and,    therefore,    could  be  developed  into  the 
literary  language.      But  no  final  decision  had  been  made  before  the  foundation 
of  the  independent  state. 

Due  to  several  favorable  circumstances  the  peasantry  of  Suvalkija 
progressed  particularly  rapidly.      The  nucleus  of  the  new  Lithuanian  in- 
telligentsia was  recruited  from  the  peasantry  of  Suvalkija.      This  is  why 
the  dialect  of  Suvalkija  was  selected  as  a  basis  of  the  literary  language 
during  the  period  of  independence.      It  goes  without  saying  that  other 
Lithuanian  dialects  also  had  some  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
literary  language.      Since  some  words  had  different  (in  some  cases  mutual- 
ly contradictory)  meanings  in  different  dialects,    the  creators  of  the  literary 
language  were  confronted  with  the  task  of  clarifying  and  defining  concepts 
and  their  expressions.      This  process  which  was  never  quite  completed, 
explains  certain  differences  between  the  vocabulary  of  the  literary  language 
of  the  early  days  of  independence  and  that  of  1939. 

Furthermore,    a  deliberate  effort  was  made  to  free  the  Lithuanian 
language  from  all  Slavic  influences.      This  was  quite  possible  since  the 
Lithuanian  language  was  rich  enough  to  furnish  either  already  existing 
words  to  replace  Polish  words  or  stems  from  which  new  words  coulJ.  easily 
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be  derived.     The  rising  national  consciousness  furthered  this  development, 

The  most  important  and  perhaps  most  difficult  problem  was  how  to 
make  the  Lithuanian  language,    which,    until  the  end  of  World  War  I,   had 
been  a  peasant  language,    a  proper  tool  for  professionals  of  all  kinds,    in- 
cluding scientists,     What  was  needed  was,    on  the  one  hand,    an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  vocabulary,    and,    on  the  other,    a  restriction  of  it=     The  former 
is  so  obvious  that  no  further  explanation  is  necessary.     A  few  examples 
may  serve  to  explain  the  need  for  the  latter. 

The  Lithuanian  vocabulary  was  and  still  is  overabundant  in  certain 
areas.     There  are;    for  instance,    several  words  for  "grey",    and  which 
one  is  used  depends  on  the  object  which  is  to  be  described  as  grey,     One 
has  to  use  one  word  when  talking  about  a  grey  dress,    another  when  talking 
about  a  grey  horse,    and  yet  another  to  describe  a  grey  bird.     Similarly, 
there  are  two  words  for  "red",   three  for  "brown",   and  five  for  "many- 
colored".     There  are  also  many  words  for"eat",    and  the  use  of  one  or 
another  in  a  sentence,   depends  on  whether  it  is  a  dog,    or  a  bird,    or  a  pig, 
or  a  horse,    etc.    that  eats.     A  language  rich  in  words  to  express  physical 
variety  but  poor  in  expressions  for  common  properties  of  things  of  rela- 
tions is  not  very  suitable  for  scientific  or  any  other  kind  of  thought  that 
involves  abstraction. 

The  Lithuanian  university  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  sciences 
during  the  period  of  independence,    rather  than  the  efforts  of  the  philo- 
logists,   deserve  credit  for  developing  the  Lithuanian  language  from  a 
peasant  language  to  a  more  suitable  tool  for  the  expression  of  abstract 
thoughts.     As  political,    educational,    and  economic  problems  were  most 
urgent  during  the  period  of  independence,    it  was  in  these  fields  that  the 
literary  language  made  the  most  rapid  progress. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  Jablonskis,    also  called  Rygiskiu  Jonas. 
The  son  of  a  peasant,   he  was  born  in  186  1„   attended  the  secondary  school 
in  Marijampole,    studied  classical  philology  in  Moscow,    and  later  taught  at 
several  secondary  schools  in  Lithuania,     One  of  the  greatest  Lithuanian 
philologists,   he  did  much  to  further  the  development  of  the  literary  lan- 
guage.    He  wrote  a  Lithuanian  grammar  which  became  the  standard  gram- 
mar in  Lithuanian  schools.     There  was  no  standard  dictionary  before  the 
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Soviet  period. 

C.    Soviet  Lithuania 
In  Soviet  Lithuania,    the  Lithuanian  language  is  still  cultivated  in  spite 
of  the  pressure  to  learn  Russian.     Many  public  employees  are  now  Russians, 
so  that  Lithuanians  must  know  a  certain  amount  of  Russian.     But  for  many 
Lithuanians,    it  is  perfectly  sufficient  to  know  only  a  few  Russian  words,    in 
order  to  be  able  }    for  example,   to  buy  postage  stamps  or  a  railroad  ticket. 
Although  the  Russian  language  is  compulsory  in  the  schools,   not  many 
Lithuanians,    even  among  those  with  a  better  education,    seem  to  have  a  good 
command  of  it.     There  have  been  repeated  complaints  that  the  standards  in 
technical  schools  are  low  because  the  students  do  not  know  enough  Russian 
to  study  the  Russian  textbooks.     Lithuanian  textbooks  on  technology  do  not 
exist0     Moreover,    according  to  some  reports,    many  of  the  Russians  now 
located  in  Lithuania  feel  forced  to  learn  Lithuanian  in  order  to  be  able  to 
communicate  with  the  Lithuanians,     This,    it  seems,    clearly  indicates  that 
Lithuanian  is  still  the  language  spoken  in  the  country. 

SOURCES: Victor  Jungfer:  Litauen,   Antlitz  e  ins  Volkes.    Chapters  one  and 
five    Patria  Verlag,    Tubingen,    L948a    F.    Bender:  T3^e  Verwendung  der  so- 
genannten  Diminutive  im  Litauischen.Tauta  ir  ZodTsT  Vol.    three,    pp.    To"^ 
ToT     Kaunas,    1925.    C,~Ul    Reisig:    Vorlesungen  uber  lateinische  Sprach- 
wissenschaft,    Berlin,    1881,    Vol.    one,    p,    219,  Trautmann:  Baltisch- 
siawisches  Worterbuch.  Gottingen,    1923.    W.   Kalwaitis;  Litauischer  Namen - 
schatz.     Tilsit,    1910,    p.    24.  E.   Hermann;  Die  litauische  X7emeihs"prach  als 
Problem  der  allgemeinen  Sprachwis senschaft.   Gottingen,    1929, 
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ART 

A.    Literature 
1.    A  Review  of    Lithuanian  Literature  Before  the  Period  of  Independence. 

The  eighteenth  century  saw  the  beginning  of  Lithuanian  literature 
for,    apart  from  the  very  rich  folk-literature  (cf.    appendix  B),    the  only 
previous  works  were  prayer  books,    religious  hymns,    and  translations  of 
the  Bible.      The  first  great  Lithuanian  poet  was  the  Protestant  pastor 
Kristijonas  Duonelaitis   (1714-1780).     His  deepest  interest  lay  in  Greek 
and  Roman  classical  poetry  whose  form  he  tried  to  revive  in  his  epic 
poem   "Metai"  (The  Seasons)  and  in  his  fables.       But  "Metai"  was  not 
printed  until  1818.     A  more  active  literary  movement  developed  in  Lith- 
uania after  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.      The  nation  had  been 
deprived  of  its  independence  in  1795  and  the  Russians  were  gradually  en- 
croaching upon  every  sphere  of  Lithuanian  life.      The  literary  movement 
of  the  early    nineteenth  century  therefore  developed  as  a  powerful  force 
towards  counteracting  Russian  influence  and  awakening  national  conscious- 
ness among  Lithuanians, 

A  treatise  by  the  Rev.    Bohosz  entitled  "The  Beginings  of  the 
Lithuanian  Nation  and  its  Language,  "  written  on  request  of  the  University 
of  Vilnius,    inspired  the  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century.     The  most  im- 
portant poets  of  these  poets  were  Antanas  Klementas  and  Dionizas  Poska. 
S.    Valiunas  wrote  the  lyrics  of  the  widely  known  song  "Birute".     S. 
Stanevicia  left  interesting  fables   some  of  which  were  read  in  Lithuanian 
schools  during  the  period  of  independence.      Also  well  known  was  the  priest 
Antanas  Strazdas  (1763-1833),    whose  songs,    including  the  well  known  hymn 
"Pulkim  ant  Keliu"  (Let  us  Kneel),   were  sung  throughout  Lithuania. 

The  two  outstanding  figures  of  this   era,    both  in  Lithuanian    litera- 
ture and  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation,    were  two  Samogitians,    Simanas 
Daukantas  and  Bishop  Motiejus  Valancius.      Daukantas   (1793-1864)   did 
research  work  in  the  archives  of  St.    Petersburg,    and  wrote  historical 
treatises   as  well  as  books  on  popular  subjects.       He  was  one  of  the  first 

to  propose  that  Lithuania  be  seperated  from  Poland,    and  can,    in  a  way,    be 

V 
considered  the  father  of  the  movement  for  independence.     Valancius 
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(1801-1875)  not  only  was  a  writer  but  played  an  active  part  in  the  Lith- 
uanian public  life  of  his  time.     Many  of  his  books  are  on  historical  and 
religious  subjects,   but  others  are  works  of  fiction,    such  as  Palangos 
Juze  (Joseph  of  Palanga),    Vaiku,  Knygele  (Book  for  Children),    and 
Paaugusiu  Zmoniu^  Knygele  (Book  for  Grown-ups). 

After  the  period  of  Daukantas  and  Valancius  there  followed  a  gen- 
eration of  romantic  poets.     Romanticism  seems  to  be  akin  to  the  Lith- 
uanian character  and  enjoyed  wide  acceptance  in  Lithuanian  literature. 
Adam  Mickiewicz  (1799-1855),    although  he  wrote  in  Polish,    was  Lith- 
uanian and  had  great  influence  on  the  Lithuanian  romantic  period. 
Other  great  romanticists  were  Antanas  Baranauskas  (1835-1902)  and 
Antanas  Vienazindys  (1841-1892). 

A  decree  prohibiting  all  printing  in  Latin  characters  was  issued 
by   the  Russian  Government  after  the  uprising  of  1863  and  was  enforced 
for  40  years.      The  Lithuanians,    however,    organized  book  carriers  who 
smuggled  forbidden  books  across  the  frontier  from  East  Prussia.     Of 
tremendous  significance  in  this  struggle  to  preserve  the  national  lan- 
guage were  two  periodicals:  Ausra  (Dawn)  which  appeared  between  1883 
and  1886,    and  Varpas   (The  Bell)  which  was  published  from  1889  to  1905. 
Dr.    Jonas  Basanavicius ,    editor  of  Ausra  was  a  central  figure  in  the 
history  of  Lithuanian  national  reawakening.     While  Ausra  followed  the 
path  of  romanticism,    Varpas  pursued  a  more  realistic  and  political 
line.      The  journal's  most  important  personality  was  Vincas  Kudirka,    a 
distinguished  publicist  who  wrote  bitter  satires  against  the  Russians,    as 
well  as  a  number  of  poems,    among  which  is  the  Lithuanian  national 
anthem. 

The  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  brought  important  changes 
and  new  objectives.      The  end  of  the  ban  on  printing  in  Latin  characters, 
in  1904,    the  increase  in  the  number  of  books  and  periodicals,   the 
increase  in  the  number  of  libraries,   the  greater  accessibility  of 
education  -'-    all  these  factors  had  an  influence  on  Lithuanian  literature. 
The  most  notable  change  in  the  world  of  literature  was  the  emergence 
of  various  movements  with  entirely  different  literary  aims.      Of  all 
these  new  movements  and  trends,    it  was  symbolism  that  found  the 
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widest  acceptance  in  Lithuanian  literature.     Among  the  greatest 
symbolists  were  Vydunas,    Siauleniskis ,    and  Baltrusaitis.     But 
while  more  and  more  writers  felt  attracted  by  symbolism,    a  few 
tried  to  develop  a  new  kind  of  folk  literature  by  drawing  on  the  old 
themes  of  the  Dainos.      The  best  known  of  this  group  of  writers  was 
Vincas  Kreve-Mickevicius  who  became  well  known  for  his  "Dainavos 
Salies  Padavimai"  (Legends  from  Dainava). 

2.      The  Period  of  Independence 

After  World  War  I,    when  the  independent  Lithuanian  state  was 
founded,    all  creative  elements  were  astir.     Writers  who  had  been 
known  before,    such  as  Vai^gantas  and  Peckauskaite,   now  produced 
their  best  books;  Maironis    created  the  Lithuanian  historical  dramas; 
Kreve-Mickevicius  and  Vienuolis  also  continued  to  write.      In  addition, 
two  new  generations  of  writers  made  their  appearance  during  the  two 
decades  of  independence.      The  first  of  these  comprised  such  important 
writers  as  B.    Sruoga,    F.    Kirsa,    V.    Mykolaitis-Putinas,    K.    Binkis, 
and  P.    Vaiciunas.     Balys    Sruoga  (born  in  1896)  is  both  a  lyrical  poet 
and  a  dramatist,    and  he  also  wrote  an  exhaustive  treatise  of  Russian 
literature  while  he  was  teaching  at  the  University  of  Kaunas.     Faustas 
Kirsa  (born  in  1891)  wrote  several  volumes  of  poetry,    including  "Aidu 
Aiduziai"  (Echoes  and  Reechoes),    "Giesmes"  (Hymns),    "Maldos  Ant 
Akmens"  (Prayers  on  the  Stone),    and  "Pilgrimai"  (Pilgrims).      Kirsa 
is  a  symbolist  whose  works  can  by  no  means  be  considered  easy 
reading. 

Of  this  generation  of  writers  none  aroused  more  public  interest 
than  Vincas  Mykolaitis-Putinas  (born  1893),    a  lyric  poet,    playwright, 
and  novelist.     His  most  famous  novel  is  Altoriu^  Seselyj  (In  the  Shadow 
of  the  Altars).     As  a  poet  and  novelist  he  is  an  individualist  and 
psychologist,    and  this  novel  produced  tremendous  repercussions  be- 
cause of  the  problem  it  discusses:  the  conflict  between  the  author's 
vocation  as  a  priest  and  his  calling  as  a  poet. 

Petras  Vaiciunas  (born  1890)  is  a  lyric  poet  and  a  patriotic  play- 
wright.    Kazys  Binkis  (1893-1942)  became  a  leading  exponent  of 
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futurism,    and  is  best  known  for  his  drama  "Atzalynas"  (Regrowth). 
Petras  VaicjunasT  best  known  dramas  are  "Sudrumsta  Ramybe" 
(The  Ruffled  Calm),    "Tusc'ios  Pastangos"  (Vain  Efforts),    and 
"Nuodemingas  Angelas'    (The  Sinful  Angel). 

Of  the  poets  of  the  second  post-war  generation,    Jonas 
Kossu-Aleksandravicius  (born  1904)  is  especially  well  known.      The 
poetry  of  Bernardas  Brazdzionis  (born  1907)  is  a  synthesis  of 
national  traditions,    modern  life,    and  religious  ideas,    a  combination 
which  gives  his  art  a  very  original  character. 

Some  of  the  most  outstanding  novelists  of  the  second  post-war 
generation  are  Jieva  Simonaityte,    who  wrote  mostly  about  the 
Lithuanians  in  the  Klaipeda  region;  Juozas  Grusas,    a  realist  and 
psychologist,    and  Petronele  Orintaite,    who  is  interested  largely  in 
social  problems.      Others  belonging  to  the  same  generation  are 
A.    Gricius-Pivosa,   who  was  exiled  by  the  Bolshevists  to  Siberia,    and 
Vytautas  Alantas,    whose  family  was  deported  to  Siberia  although  he 
remained  in  Lithuania.     Petras  Cvirka,    A.    Venclova,    J.    Marcinkevi- 
cius,    and  Kazys  Boruta  were  leftists  who  later  became  open  Com- 
munists,   and  were  and  some  still  are  active  in  Soviet  Lithuania. 

3.     The  Soviet  Period 

Far  from  being  defeated  by  Russian  art,    Lithuanian  literature -- 
both  prose  and  poetry- -and  folk  music  are  flourishing.      The  Com- 
munist policy  clearly  seems  to  be  Sovietization  and  russification: 
as  long  as  artists  do  not  refuse  to  serve  Soviet  purposes,    the  Soviets 
do  not  seem  to  care  much  whether  or  not  they  are  Lithuanian.     A 
glance  at  Lithuanian  folk  music  and  literature  will  show  the  manner 
in  which  the  Soviets  want  their  artists  to  serve  them. 

The  novel  The  Estate  of  Puodziunkierris ,   by  A.    Vienuolis, 
exposes  the  reactionary,    immoral  life  of  the  kulaks  and  the  clergy, 
and  the  intolerably  hard  life  of  the  peasants  during  the  period  of 
independence.     Dovydaitis'  novel,   A  Big  Event  in  Naujamiestis , 
accuses  the  'bourgeois'    intelligentsia  of  a  reactionary,    superstitious 
ideology.      Jonas  Dovydaitis,    in  After  the  Storm,   follows  similar  lines 
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Poetry  is  judged  by  the  Soviets  to  be  better  than  prose  because  it 
shows  more  optimism,    and  greater  ideological  clarity.       Some 
Russian  writers,    particularly  Pushkin,    are  well  known  and  are  said 
to  have  a  strong  influence  on  Lithuanian  authors,      but  this  certainly 
cannot  be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  at  russification. 
B.    Opera,    Ballet,    Music  and  Theater  During  the  Period  of  Independence 

1.    The  Period  of  Independence 

The  abolition  of  serfdom,   which  had  proved  of  importance  for 
so  many  aspects  of  Lithuanian  cultural  life,    also  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  Lithuanian  theater.     From  that  time,    so-called  "Lithuanian 
evenings"  became  more  and  more  common,    not  only  in  such  Lithuanian 
cities  as  Kaunas,    Palanga,    and  Vilnius,   but  also  in  Petersburg  and 
Warsaw  (where  small  Lithuanian  colonies  lived  during  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth    Century).      Plays,    songs,    and  dances  were  given  on  these 
evenings;  and  some  of  the  performers,    at  that  time  still  amateurs, 
later  gained  professional  fame.     A  national  Lithuanian  theater  and 
opera  were  not  founded,   however,   until  1920.      The  most  important 
problem  was  the  training  of  artists;  without  Kipras  Petrauskas,   tenor 
of  the  Petersburg  Opera,    and  M.    Rakauskaite  and  A.    Sodeika,    who 
returned  from  the  U.S.  ,   the  performance  of  "La  Traviata"  would 
not  have  been  possible  in  December,    1920.     The    Lithuanian  opera 
and  theater  were  founded  by  the  "Artistic  Society"  (Lietuviu  Meno 
Kureju  Draugija);  in  1922,    they  became  State  property.    The  Lithuanian 
theater  and  opera  were  of  importance  not  only  artistically,   but  also 
educationally.      The  opera  had  68,000  patrons  during  the  season  of 
1936-7,    and  80,000  persons  attended  the  theater. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,    50  operas  were  performed, 
among  them  some  Lithuanian  works,    such  as  "Grazina"  and  Radvila 


1         v 

J.    Simkus  :  "Literature  of  Soviet  Lithuania",    Soviet  Literature, 

I,   Moscow  1952,   pp.    152-55. 

2 
See  K.    Korsakas  in  Izvestia,    June  5,    1949- 
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Perkunas ,  ,:  by  Karnavicius,      The  Three  Talismans,'1  by  A.    Raciunas, 
and  '  Egle,   Queen  of  the  Snakes,  "  by  M.    Petrauskas.      In  addition, 
many  of  the  classical  Italian,    Russian,    and  German  operas  were  per- 
formed.     Well  known  Russian  dancers  first  developed  the  Lithuanian 
ballet,   but  in  1937,    Lithuanian  artists  assumed  control  of  the  company. 
Kaunas  had  a  philharmonic  society  which  did  much  to  further  Lith- 
uanian  music.     Stasys  Simkus ,    the  composer,    was  conductor  of  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Kaunas.     But  Lithuanian  musical  life 
was  best  known  for  its  choirs.      The  choir  of  the  "Ateitininkai" 
(the  Catholic  students     organization)  and  the  choir  of  the  University 
of  Vilnius  were  successful  not  only  in  Lithuania,   but  also  in  the 
other  Baltic  countries,    where  they  performed,    for  example,   Verdi  s 
Requiem  and  Handel  s  Messiah.     Vilnius  also  had  a  conservatory  with 
about  30  to  35  teachers,    some  of  whom  were  employed  by  the  opera 
and  the  broadcasting  companies. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  creative  achievement  of  Lithuanian 
artists  during  the  period  of  independence,    one  must  bear  in  mind  that, 
until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  Century,    political  and  economic  condi- 
tions made  the  development  of  the  arts   (with  the  exception  of  folk-art) 
virtually  impossible.     In  particular,   the  development  of  music  was 
hampered  by  the  complete  lack  of  professionally  trained  composers. 
Juozas  Naujalis  (1369-1934)  was  the  first  Lithuanian  composer  to  re- 
ceive training  in  the  theory  of  music.     He  was  organist  of  the  cathedral 
of  Kaunas  and  his  main  creative  achievements  are  in  church  music 
(masses)  and  symphonies.     He  was  also  director  of  the  conservatory 
at  Kaunas  until  1928.     Many  of  his  songs  appealed  greatly  to  the 

Lithuanian  people  and  attained  the  standing  of  folk-songs.     A  con- 

V 
temporary  composer,    Ceslovas  Sasnauskas  (1867-1916)  was  professor 

of  music  at  the  theological  seminary  of  Petersburg,    and  is  best 

known  for  his  Requiem  and  other  choral  works.     But  these  beginnings 

of  Lithuanian  music  were  provincial  and  showed  strong  Polish  influence 

The  only  original  Lithuanian  composer  of  that  period  was  Mykolas 

Konstantinas  Ciurlionis,   whose  most  important  works  are  his 

symphonies:  "Mis'kas'    (    The  Forest")  and     Jura     (The  Sea;  ). 
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Although,   during  the  period  of  independence,    Lithuanian 
composers  tried  to  give  the  country  her  own  Lithuanian  music, 
the  influence  of  western  Europe,    and  in  particular  of  France, 
cannot  be  ignored. 

There  were  so  many  Lithuanian  playwrights  during  this  period 
that  only  a  few  foreign-language  plays  were  performed.     Among  the 
best-known  Lithuanian  playwrights  were:  Guzutis,    Keturakis, 
Siauleniskis,    Maironis,    Ciurlionene,    Putinas,    Kreve,    Vidunas , 
Sruoga,    and  Vaiciunas.     Among  foreign-language  plays,   those  of 
Shakespeare  were  favored  above  all  others.     In  addition  to  the 
State  Theater  of  Kaunas,   there  were  several  theatrical  road  compan- 
les,   whose  headquarters  were  in  Siauliai  and  Klaipeda.     The  State 
Theater  of  Kaunas  also  gave  guest  performances  in  many  of  the 
larger  Lithuanian  towns. 

2.    The  Soviet  Period 

As  could  be  expected,   more  and  more  Russian  plays,    operas, 
and  ballets  are  performed  in  Soviet  Lithuania,    and  all  of  Moussorgski  s 
works,    and  Tschaikovski  s   'Eugene  Onegin",    seem  to  be  quite  popu- 
lar.    The  works  of  some  non-Russian  composers,   however,    are  also 
performed,    including  Gounod's  "Faust,"   Mozart  s  "Don  Giovanni," 
and  the  symphonies  and  concertos  of  Beethoven  and  Dvorak.     Musical 
life  at  the  Vilnius  conservatory  is  quite  active,    and  many  students 
from  Estonia,    Latvia,    and  Belorussia   study  there.     One  of  the  few 
Lithuanian  composers  whose  works  were  performed  recently  is 

Mikas  Petrauskas,   the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  whose  death  was 

3 
celebrated. 

Much  of  the  artistic  life  in  Soviet  Lithuania  serves  pro  paganda 

purposes,    or  at  least  fulfills  some  official  function.     In  order  to  keep 

art  in  touch  with  Soviet  policies  and  ideology,    "Lithuanian  art 


3 

"Students  of  the  Vilnius  Conservatory,  "  Soviet  Literature, 

No.   1  (Moscow,   1953),   pp.   210-211. 
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festivals"  periodically  take  place  in  Moscow,    just  as  there  are     art 

festivals  T  of  all  the  other  republics.     The  latest  of  these  took  place 

in  1954.  4 

Some  reports  interpret  the  prodiminance  of  Russian  music  in 

5 
Lithuania  as  a  deliberate  Soviet  policy  aimed  at  russification. 

Considering,   however,   that  Russian  music  is  infinitely  superior  to 

Lithuanian  music  (by  international  standards)  and,    furthermore,   that 

Russian  composers  greatly  outnumber  Lithuanian  composers,    one 

should  not  be  too  rash  in  drawing  such  conclusions.     One  might,    on 

the  contrary,    argue  that  the  mere  fact  that  any  Lithuanian  music 

is  performed  at  all  indicates  that  the  Soviets  want  to  encourage 

Lithuanian  composers. 

Lithuanian  movies  present  a  similar  picture.     The  movie 
Dawn  over  the  Neman''  pictures  life  on  the  kolkhozes  and  stresses 
the  contrast  between  the  older  generation  and  younger  people  who 
grew  up  in  a  new  time.        'Soviet  Lithuaniai!  (1951)  was  the  first 
full-length  documentary  to  be  shown  in  Lithuania;  it  won  the  Stalin 
prize  in  1952.      There  are   108  regular  movie  theaters  in  Lithuania 
and  353  itinerant  movie  projectors. 

Folk  music  is  greatly  encouraged,    and  a  chair  for  the  study 

of  folk  instruments  has  been  established  by  the  Vilnius  Conservatory. 

New  folk  songs  and  folk  dances  have  been  composed  by  students  of 

the  University  of  Vilnius.      Their  subject  matter,    like  that  of  the 

writers,    is  life  on  the  kolkhozes  and  the  brotherhood  of  the 

7 
Soviet  nations. 


1  Lithuanian  Art  Festival,      Voks  Bulletin,    No.    3  (86), 
(Moscow,   1954). 

5  V 

Jonas  Girdzius -Klausutis  ,      Suggestions  for  the  Administrators 

of  Lithuanian  Musical  Life,  "  Sa«tarve, (Sept.  -Oct.    1954),    pp.    274-279. 

6 
Pravda,    Sept.    24,    1953. 


7Santarve,    No.    10  (Dec,    1954),    p.    333. 
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3.      The  Changing  Role  of  the  Artist 

The  artist  in  Lithuania,    as  elsewhere  in  the  Soviet  Union,   more 
and  more  acquires  a  definable  and  stable  social  and  economic  status. 
In  many  cases,    he  is  a  government  employee  who  is  paid  for  ful- 
filling certain  necessary  social  functions.     Quite  clearly,   the  artist 
serves  two  purposes:  on  the  one  hand,   to  make  propaganda  for  the 
Soviets;  on  the  other,   to  reassure  the  Lithuanian  people  that  national 
Lithuanian  art  and  folk-art  will  survive,    after  all.      There  has  been  no 
discernible  change  in  policy  in  this  respect,    instead,   the  two  policies 
of  making  propaganda  for  the  Soviet  ideology  and  encouraging  Lith- 
uanian art,    particularly  folk-art,   have  been  carried  on  simultaneously. 

The  growing  status  of  the  Lithuanian  artist  is  reflected  in 

material  rewards  as  well  as  in  the  distribution  of  honors  to  enhance 

his  prestige.     Writers  seem  to  be  the  most  favored  among  artists, 

probably  because  literature  can  be  used  most  easily  for  propaganda 

purposes.     When  each  person  in  Lithuania  was  allowed  nine  square 

meters  of  living  space,   writers  were  allowed  29  square  meters. 

The  price  they  pay  for  such  special  favors  in  strict  supervision  by 

the  Party:  when  they  do  not  produce  work  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 

or  fail  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  doctrine  of  social  realism, 

they  may  be  ordered  to  do  so.     In  1940,   for  example,   the  poets 

Salomeja  Neris  and  K.    Boruta  were,    after  a  period  of  silence,    ordered 

o 
to  write  poems  in  praise  of  Stalin.        How  such  orders  are  enfornced 

is  not  known.     Some  writers  were  deported,   but  whether  this  was  a 
penalty  for  not  fulfilling  certain  orders  is  not  certain.     That  writers 
are  more  closely  supervised  than  other  artists  can  also  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  only  22  of  the  75  members  of  the  Writers  Associa- 
tion of  prewar  Lithuania  remained  in  the  country.      The  others    live 
in  exile. 


o 

A  Statement  by  Lithuanian  writers.     Chicago  Lithuanian 
Writers  Club,    signed  by  B.    Babrauskas,    President.      Current  News, 
III,    (Jan.  -Feb.  ,    1951). 
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Medals  are  awarded  to  writers  at  certain  special  occasions, 

such  as  art  festivals,   or  anniversaries  of  literature  and  art.     For 

instance,    at  the  10th  anniversary  celebration  of  Lithuanian  literature 

and  art  held  on  March  16,    1954,    11  artists  received  the  Order  of 

Lenin  (the  highest  distinction  to  be  awarded  to  an  artist),    52  received 

9 
the  "Badge  of  Hmor,  !'  and  165  the  medal  'For  Labor  Distinction.  " 

Certain  awards,    such  as  the  Stalin  Prize,    consist  of  sums  of 
money,    and  are  made  by  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
U.S.S.R.    at  regular  intervals.     Neither  the  Stalin  prizes  nor  the 
medals  mentioned  above  are  distinctions  for  artists  exclusively,   but 
can  also  be  won  by  scientists,    engineers  and  administrators. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  many  artists,    and  certainly  the 
majority  of  those  who  receive  official  awards,    have  imposing  titles. 
Some  of  these  titles  reflect  an  actual  position  or  kind  of  employment 
(for  example,    composer  K.V.    Kaveckas  who  received  the  Order  of 
Lenin  in  1954  bears  the  title  "Chief  Conductor  of  the  State  Philharmo- 
nic   Society").     Others  are  intended  to  honor  the  bearer  and  thereby 
give  him  some  prestige  and  status.     K.J.    Petrauskas,    for  instance, 
who  is  a  soloist   of  the  State  Theater  and  Ballet,    and  who  received 
the  Order  of  Lenin  in  1954,   bears  the  title  of  *  Peoples''    Artist,  " 
The  actors  Jouzas  Siparis  and  Juozas  Rudzinskas,    who  both  received 
the  Third  Stalin  Prize  for  their  performance  in     The  Unforgettable 
1919"  under  the  direction  of  Gribauskas  in  1954,    were  awarded  the 
title  "Honored  Artist  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic.  "  Awards  are 

never  made  simply  for  a  novel,    or  poem,    or  painting,   but  in 
''recognition  of  (the  artist's)  services  to  literary  fiction1    or 


o 
Vedomosti  Verkhovnogo  Sovieta,    No.    7  (April  10,    1954), 


pp.    243-254 
10 


Bol.    Sov.    Ent.  ,    XXV,    270 
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"Lithuanian  music",    etc. 

All  artists  are  organized  into  unions.     Thus,    Lithuanian  writers 
belong  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Writers  in  the  L.  S.S.R,    There  are  pro- 
bably several  reasons  for  this.     In  the  first  place,    just  as  medals  or 
other  honors,    membership  in  a  union  gives    an  artist  a  certain  status, 
or  least  the  feeling  of  importance  which,   in  turn,   makes  it  easier 
for  the  Soviets  to  bribe  him  or  to  win  his  cooperation.     Furthermore, 
it  makes  supervision  very  much  easier,    and  thereby  forces  the  art- 
ist to  become  a  harmless  conformist  rather  than  a  dangerous  in- 
dividualist.    Finally,   the  very  names  of  the  unions  (Union  of  Soviet.  .  ") 
establishes  a  certain  feeling  of  solidarity  with  other  artists  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Art  festivals   which  take  place  in  Moscow  serve  a  similar  pur- 
pose.    In  the  most  recent  Lithuanian  art  festival  in  Moscow,   which 
took  place  in  1954,    1,  000  Lithuanian  artists  participated;  and  the 
program  included  opera,   ballet,    symphony,   folk  dancing,    and  re- 
citals. 

The  gain  in  social  and  economic  status  of  Lithuanian  artists  is 
also  reflected  in  the  fact  that  some  unions  now  have  independent 
journals.     For  example,    'Literature  ir  Menas"  (Literature  and  Art), 
which  is  the  organ  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Writers  in  the  L.  S.S.R.  , 
first  appeared  as  an  appendix  to  the  newspaper  "Tarybu  Lietuva", 
but,    since  July  2,    1946,    it  has  been  an  independent  daily      paper 
published  in  Vilnius. 


nibid  ,    XXV. 

12"Lithuanian  Art  Festival",    Voks  Bulletin,    No.    3  (86), 
Moscow,    1954. 

13 

Bolshaia  Sovetskaia  Entsiklopedia  ,    XXV,    p,    231. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
A.    The  Period  of  Independence 

The  Lithuanian  Constitution  of  1922  declared  the  education  of 
children  to  be  "the  supreme  right  and  natural  duty"  of  parents.     All 
schools  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  State,    and  religious  ed- 
ucation in  the  schools  was  made  compulsory,    except  for  children  whose 
parents  did  not  belong  to  any  church.      The  first  law  on  elementary  edu- 
cation was  passed  in  1922,    when  four  years  of  primary  education  were 
made  compulsory  for  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen. 
In  1925,    the  school  curricula  were  drawn  up  and  officially  approved.      By 
this,   the  elementary  schools  had  two  "degrees"  or  levels:  the  first  con- 
sisted of  the  four  lower  grades,   the  second  of  grades  five  and  six.      The 
secondary  schools  provided  eight  years  of  instruction.      Until  1936,    how- 
ever,   only  the    first  degree  of  the  elementary  schools  was  compulsory. 

In  1936,    a  new  system  was  planned  which  provided  for  six  years 
elementary  school,    compulsory  for  everyone,    and  a  six  year   secondary 
school  which  was  not  compulsory.      But  this  plan  was  never  fully  carried 
out,    since  World  War  II  and  the  Russian  and  German  occupations  inter- 
rupted its  development. 

Schools  in  rural  areas  had,    as  a  rule,    only  one  or  two  class  rooms; 
those  in  larger  towns  had  four  to  six.        Children  in  rural  areas  attended 
classes  for  only  four  months  per  year.     On  the  average,   there  were 
fifty -five  students  per  teacher. 

Elementary  education  was  free;  tuition  in  the  secondary  schools 
was  150-200  Litas  per  year.      But  the  children  of  the  volunteers  of  1919 
who  fought  against  the  Russians  and  Poles  received  free  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

A  tremendous  increase  in  elementary  and  secondary  educational 
institutions  took  place  during  the  period  of  independence.      In  1920,    there 
were  1,  173  elementary  schools  with  1,  483  teachers  and  71,  648  students. 
In  1927,    there  were  123  secondary  schools.      During  the  following  years 
there  was  a  decrease  in  secondary  schools  probably  due  to  the  repur- 


"Lithuania,  "  European  Conference  on  Rural  Life  in  1939  (Geneva; 


Leagure  of  Nations,    1939),    pp.    lti-35. 
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cussions  in  Lithuania  of  thw  world  wide  economic  depression. 

In  implementation  of  the  clauses  of  the  Lithuanian  Constitution 
protecting  minority  rights,    the  law  provided  that,    if  the  number  of  children 
of  non- Lithuanian  parentage  in  a  school  district  exceeded  30,    a  public 
school  with  a  language  of  instruction  other  than  Lithuanian  might  be  es- 
tablished.     The  Lithuanian  language  was,    however,   to  be  taught  in  such 
a  school,    and  from  the  third  grade  instruction  in  environment,    history, 
and  geography  was  to  be  given  in  Lithuanian.     Even  in  schools  where 
Lithuanian  was  the  language  of  instruction,    children  of  non -Lithuanian 
parents,    if  their  number  was  not  less  than  20,    were  taught  their  mother 
tongue  as  a  separate  subject. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  private  elementary  and  secondary 

schools  for  Lithuanian  children  as  well  as  for  children  belonging  to  the 

various  ethnic  minorities.      (Among  these,    Jewish  schools  were  the  most 

numerous.  )     But  those  who  wished  to  transfer  from    a     rivate  elementary 

school  to  a  public  secondary  school,    or  from  a  private  progymnasium  to 

3 
a  public  gymnasium,    were  required  to  take  special  examinations. 

In  1939,    there  were  29  public  and  26  private  gymnasiums  with  a 

total  of  16,  795  students,    and  20  public  and  seven  private  progymnasiums 

4 
with  2,  633  students. 

The  breakdown  of  private  schools  according  to  nationality  was  as 

5 
follows: 

Gymnasiums:  14  Jewish,    10  Lithuanian,    3  Polish,    1  German, 

1  Russian. 

Progymnasiums:  4  Jewish,    2  Lithuanian,    1  Latvian,    1  German 
The  number  of  vocational  schools,    and  in  particular  agricultural 

schools,    increased  considerably  during  the  period  of  independence. 


2 

K.    Masiliunas,    Undersecretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Education, 

"Education  in  Lithuania,  "  School  Life,    XXIV,    pp.    171-184. 

3Ibid. 

4 
Annuaire  statisti cue  de  la  Lithuanie,    XL 

5 
Vincas  Kemezys,    ed.  ,    Lietuva  1918-38,    publ.    by  Kooperacijos 

Bendrove   "Spaudos  Fondas,  "  1<5T8~ 
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Agricultural   education  during  the  period  of  independence  may  be    subdivided 
as  follows: 

(1)  Elementary  education,    which  was   provided  by  agricultural   dom- 
estic economy  schools  and  agricultural  winter  schools.       The  aim  of  the 
agricultural  elementary  schools  was  to  train  efficient  farmers  and  house- 
wives,   and  they  accepted  boys  and  girls  of  15  years  and  over  who  had  com- 
pleted their  four -year  elementary  school  course.       The  agricultural  winter - 
schools  were  organized  for  young  farmers  who  were  already  operating    a 
farm  or  intended  to  do  so,    and  those  applying  had  to  be  at  least  17  years 

of  age  and  able  to  read  and  write.       In  1939,   there  were  10    agricultural 
elementary  schools  and  8  private  agricultural  domestic  economy  schools 
subsidized   by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,    with  a  total  of  1,  129    students. 

(2)  Middle  schools,    which  trained  technical  staffs  for  practical 
work  in  agriculture;  thus,    zoo  technicians,    dairy  experts,    and  surveyors 
were  trained  in  the  agricultural  middle  schools. 

(3)  Higher  education:  the  Agricultural  Academy  and  Veterinary 
Academy  at  Dotnuva. 

Teachers  were  trained  at  normal  schools  or  at  the  Pedagogical 
Institute  of  Klaipeda.       The  normal  schools  trained  teachers  for  element- 
ary schools    and  the  lower  grades  of  secondary  schools,    while  the  Insti- 
tute prepared   teachers  for  secondary  schools,    and  admitted  only  grad- 
uates from  a  normal  school  or  from  a  gymnasium.       Training  at  a  nor- 
mal   school  lasted  for  four  years;  that  at  the  Pedagogical  Institute  lasted 
for  two  years. 

There  were  also  in  Lithuania  the  following  institutions  of  higher 
learning:    (1)   the  University  of  Vytautas  the  Great  in  Kaunas;   (2)   the 
Veterinary  Academy  in  Kaunas;   (3)   the  State  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Kaunas;    (4)   the  State  Art  School    in  Kaunas;  (5)   the  Agricultural  Acad- 
emy  at  Dotnuva;   (6)   the  Commercial  Institute  in  Klaipeda;    (7)   the 
Pedagogical   Institute  in  Klaipeda;   (8)   the  Music  School  in  Klaipeda; 
(9)    and  the  University  of  Vilnius,    which  was  reopened   in  1939.       The 


"Lithuania,"     European  Conference      on  Rural  Life  in  193  9. 

7 
Masiliunas,    School  Life,    XXIV. 
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University  of  Vytautas  the  Great  had  3,  041    students  and  292  professors 
in  1939. 

In   1938,   the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  was  56,  656,  891 

Q 

Litas,    that  is,    16.  34  per  cent  of  the  total  national  budget.       The  Soviets, 
however,    do  not  give  Lithuania  credit  for  any  improvement  of  her  edu- 
cational  institutions  during  the  period  of  independence.       They  claim 
that  the  percentage  of  illiterates  remained  high;  that  only  a  very  low 
percentage   (9  per  cent  in  1938)    of  those  who  entered  secondary  schools 
ever  graduated;  and  that  the  number  of  teachers'    seminaries    and  teachers 
declined.       There  were,    according  to  Soviet  reports,    10  teachers'    semin- 
aries in  1927,    but  only  3,     with  331  students,    in  1937.       They  also  claim 

that  all  schools  remained  under   strict  control  of  the  Church,    although 

9 
the  constitution  placed  the  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  State. 

B.    Soviet  Lithuania 


According  to  Soviet  reports,    education  has  now  reached  unpre- 
cedented  limits  in  Lithuania.       Table    1    on  the  following  page  shows 
the  types  of  schools  in  Soviet  Lithuania  and  their  approximate  hierarchy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Soviet  period,    as  in  independent  Lithuania, 
only  four  years  of  primary  school  were  compulsory,    and  sever -year  schools 
were    not  made    compulsory  before  1949.       Meanwhile,    old-type  (eight-year) 
secondary  schools  continv  »        to  exist.       For  some  years,    a  total  of  eleven 
years  of  schooling  was  required  of  those  who  wished  to  entev    an  institu- 
tion  of  higher  learning.       But  according  to  the  present  five-year  plan, 
ten  years  of  schooling  will  be  made  compulsory,    that  is,   four  years  of 
primary,    three    rears    of  middle  and  three  years  of  secondary  school. 

In  1940-41,    982    schools  for  illiterates  were  opened,    and  951 
schools  for  the  "almost  illiterate"- -those  who  could  read  but  not  write. 
93,000    students  attended  these  schools. 

To  enter  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  graduation  with  honors 
from  a  secondary  school  is  required.  Those  students  who  did  not  grad- 
uate with  honors  (gold  and  silver  medals)  must  take  examinations  in  the 
Russian  and  Lithuanian  languages  and  in  the  history  of  the  U,  S.  S,  R* 


o 

Third  Interim  Report  of  the  Select   Committee  on  Communist 
Aggression,     pp.    lbl-lbb. 

'  Bol     Sov.    E-L .      XXV 
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before  being  able  to  enter  an  establishment  of  higher  learning.      But 
those  who  pass  with  grades  of  "very  good"  or  "good"  get  scholarships 
ranging  from  295  to  495  rubles  per  month. 

Most  trade  and  technical  schools,    and  the  teachers'  institutes  re- 
quire graduation  from  a  seven-year  school,   though  some,    such  as  those 
that  prepare  tractor  drivers  for  kolkhozes,    require  graduation  only  from 
a  four -year  primary  school.     Entrance  examinations  in  Russian  and 
Lithuanian  and  in  the  history  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.    are  required  of  those  who 
did  not  graduate  from  a  seven-year  school  with  a  gold  or  silver  medal. 
Most  trade  schools  and  technical  schools  give  on-the-job  training.      The 
time  of  instruction  varies  from  six  months   (tractor  drivers)  to  three  years 
(medical  nurses),    or  five  years  in  some  applied  art  schools. 

Education  in  the  primary  and  middle  schools  is  free,    as  is  educa- 
tion in  the  secondary  schools,    except  during  the  last  three  years,    when 
tuition  amounts  to  150  rubles  a  year. 

For  children  of  former  "kulaks,  "  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
study  at  a  university  or  other  institution  of  higher  learning.  They  can 
attend  secondary  schools,    but  they  do  not  receive  the  so-called'loyalty 
certificate"  from  the  City  Executive  Committee  without  which  no  one  is 
admitted  to  a  university.      In  all  secondary  schools  coeducation  was  intro- 
duced in  1954.     In  village   schools  coeducation  was  practiced  previously 
because  of  the  shortage  of  teachers  and  lack  of  space.      Both  Lithuanian 
and  Russian  are  compulsory  in  all  secondary  schools.     Other  foreign 
languages  taught  are  French,   English,    and  German.      But  only  one  of 
these  is  taught  in  each  "rayon",    and  the  particular  language  is  chosen 
by  the  government,      (interview  with  a  foreign  language  teacher  in  a 
secondary  school  who  taught  in  Lithuania  until  1952.  ) 

A  new  term  has  come  into  being  in  Soviet  Lithuania:  "polytechnization 
of  education.  "     This  term  corresponds  to  a  new  trend  whose  goal  is  to 
introduce  technical  courses  in  the  secondary  schools  so  that  the  students 
could  enter  industry  or  go  as  specialists  to  the  kolkhozes  immediately 
after  their  graduation     Such  a  school  reform,    if  actually  carried  out, 
would  be  intended  to  meet  the  tremendous  demand  for  specialists  in  in- 


10Tiesa,    1952-54. 
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dustry  and  on  the  collective  farms, 

Many  teachers  receive  on-the-job  training.     In  July,   1954, 
7,000  teachers  were  registered  for  correspondence  courses;  1,500 
more  teachers  were  expected  register  for  correspondence  courses 
in  the  fall,     All  teachers  are  required  to  take  courses  in  Communist 
ideology  during  the  school  year,   and  to  be  active  Communist  citizens, 
that  is,    to  attend  "rayon"  conferences,   to  give  antireligious  lectures, 
etc. 

Criticism  from  Soviet  sources  is  most  frequently  directly 
against  teachers  who  are  unqualified,    ideologically  orctherwise.     For 
example,    Niunka,   Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Lithuanian  Communist  Party,    pointed  out  in  1951  that  research  on 
Marxism  and  Leninism  was  slow  in  several  institutions  of  higher 

learning  and  also  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Lithuanian 

13  14 

Republic.         Educators  are  also  accused  of  insufficient  leadership, 

lack  of  interest  in  the  work  of  their  students,    and  a  lack  of  cooperation 

with  the  administration  and  public  organizations  which  results,   among 

other    things,    in  a  haphazard  selection  of  scientifically  trained 

personnel. 

In  part,    it  seems,    the  language  situation,    rather  than  the  teachers, 

should  be  blamed  for  this,     According  to  Niechejevsky,    Chief  Engineer 

of  the  Electrical  Energy  Office,   there  exists  no  technical  literature 

in  the  Lithuanian  language,     Since  most  Lithuanian  students  have  only 

a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  Russian,   this  obviously  has  a  very 

16 
detrimental  effect  on  their  studies,        Oh  the  other  hand,    many  Russians 

now  living  in  Lithuania  do  not  know  the  Lithuanian  language  and  have 

great  difficulty  in  learning  it,    since  there  exist  no  good  textbooks  for 


Santarve,    No.    10,    December,   1954, 

12 

From  the  Files  of  Free  Europe  Press. 

13 

Pravda,   September,    1951,    p.  2-3, 

14 

Tiesa,    August,    1951,    p.  3. 

15~Ibid.  ,   August  31,   1952  and  Jul}     4,   1953, 

16 Ibid.  May?,   1954 
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this  purpose. 

For  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  students,    compare 
tables  two,    three,    and  four  with  the  figures  given  in  the  preceding  section 
on  education  in  independent  Lithuania.       The  figures  are  derived  from  So- 
viet and  emigrant  sources:  Tiesa,   Lietuva,   Pravda.    In  the  case  of  con- 
flicting figures  (see  tables  three  and  four),   the  higher  figures  probably 
include  students  who  take  correspondence  courses,    or  workers  and  em- 
ployees who  attend  compulsory  courses  on  Communist  ideology. 

The  information  on  institutions  of  higher  learning  given  in     table    4 
is  drawn  from  an  article  by  V,    Rastenis,    "Higher  Schools  in  Occupied 
Lithuania",    Lietuva    (April-June   1953),   p.    164-166.     Whether  the  three 
teachers'  academies  are  also  included  in  the  nine  teachers'  institutes  of 
table  2  is  not  quite  clear;  probably  they  are,    since  Rastenis  maintains 
that  these  academies  prepare  only  teachers  for  middle  schools  and  the 
lower  grades  of  secondary  schools,   and  that,    therefore,    they  should  not 
be  included  among  establishments  of  higher  learning.        The    teachers' 
academy  in  Naujoji  Vilnia  trains  teachers  for  Polish-language  primary 
schools. 


Table  5 
BOOKS 


Year 


Textbooks 


Number  of  copies  of  textbooks 


1945-49 

1949 

1952 

in  Lithuanian 

in  Polish 


85 
27 


6,000,000 
1,400,000 

1,835,000 
68,000 


v. 


The  following  information  about  a  school  in  Subacius  was  obtained 
from  an  informant  who  taught    at   this  school   from   January,     1947,    to 


17 


Sovetskaia  Litva,   August  21,    1953. 
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1954,     Since  this  was  the  only  interview  available  and  since  it  is  concerned 
with  only  one  school,   it  is  impossible  to  evaluate  it.       However,   it  is 
included  in  this  chapter  because  much  of  the  information,   barring,    of 
course,    obvious  value  judgments,   agrees  with  other  data  obtained  from 
newspapers  and  elsewhere. 

The  informant  taught  French  in  Subacius  from  1947-52.      This  is  an 
elementary  and  secondary  school  and  the  only  school  within  an  area  of 
some   12  kilometers.       The  school  has  about  300  students  from  the  ages 
of  7  to  22,    the  majority  of  whom  come  from  the  rural  area  around  Su- 
bacius.       Most  of  them  have  to  walk  at  least  6  to  10  kilometers.     When  it 
is  too  cold  to  walk  they  rent  a  room  for  several  days  in  Subacius.       The 
school  has   11  grades;  4  elementary,    3  middle,    4  secondary,  but  it  was 
planned  to  reduce  the  secondary  grades  to  3.     Because  of  lack  of  space, 
classes  meet  in  two  shifts:     the  younger  students  in  the  morning,   the  old- 
er ones  in     the  afternoon.       In  the  summer,   each  period  lasts    45  minutes, 
but  in  winter,   because  of  the  shortage  of  electricity,    only  35  minutes. 
(Electricity,    she  notes,    is  available  mostly  for  the  armed  forces,   hospitals, 
the  apartments  of  railroad  workers,   and  rest  houses  for  railroad  employ- 
eesj      The  curriculum  includes  languages,    science,    geography,    history, 
and  political  education.       All  courses  in  Subacius  are    given  in  Lithuanian, 
except  for  those  foreign  languages    (Russian  and  French),  but  it  is  known 
that  there  are  both  Polish  and  Russian  schools  in  Vilnius.       The  informant 
states  that  there  are  psychological  barriers  against  learning  Russian,  but 
estimates  that  in  10  to  15  years  everyone  will  find  it  normal  to  speak 
Russian. 

Examinations  are  held  from  May  20  to  June  30.       Marks  range  from 
5  (the  best)  to  2„       The  marks  for  examinations  which  are  submitted  for 
special  awards  are  often  changed  for  political  reasons.       The  marks  of 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  examinations  were  lowered  because  the  students 
were  considered    "politically  insufficient.  " 

The  informant,   who  taught  in  Kaunas  before  the  war,    claims  that 
the  academic  standing  of  both  teachers   and  students  is  much  lower  now 
than  at  that  time.       The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  students    are  not  afraid 
of  bad  marks,   because  they  know  that  if  more  than  20  per  cent  get  poor 
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marks  the  teacher  is  held  responsible.       If  a  student  has  joined  the    Kom- 
somol,   the  Party  will  ask  the  teacher  to  explain  his  poor  marks.       How- 
ever,   only  10  per  cent  of  the  students  belong  to  the  Komsomol.       The 
existence  of  the  Komsomol  destroys  the  spirit   of  comradeship  among  the 
students  since  its  members  are  suspected  of  spying  on  their  fellows.      The 
principal   (a  woman)  is  a  Party  member,    as  are    2   of  the  24  teachers. 
But  those  who  are  not  Party  members  are  stated  definitely  to  be  opposed 
to  the  regime.       Many  young  teachers  are  recruited  from  the  Komsomol 
and  from  among  poorly  trained  graduates  of  a  secondary  school. 

Each  grade  has  its  own  teacher  or   "class  educator"    who  is    re- 
sponsible for  the  political  beliefs  of  the  students.       One  of  the  class 
educator's    duties  is  to  give  a  political  course  once  a  week.       She  also 
visits  the  student's    home  and  is  informed  of  and  controls  his  behavior 
outside  the  school.       She  must  see  to  it  that  the  students  do  not  smoke, 
drink,    or  participate    in  street  rows  and  that  they  are  home  at  9  P.M.    in 
winter  and  10:30  P.M.    in  summer.       Not  only  is  religious  education  for- 
bidden,  but  the  teachers  must  participate  in  anti-religious  propaganda. 
In  spite  of  this,    200  of  the    300  students  at  this  school  still  go  to  church. 

According  to  the  informant,    the  spirit  of  resistance  against  Com- 
munism is  still  alive,    even  in  the  younger  generation.       280  out  of  the 
300  students  at  her  school  are  opposed  to  the  regime,   but  they  have 
learned  to  keep  quiet.       They  are  bored  with  the  endless  propaganda,    but 
they  talk  against  the  regime  only  at  home  where  they  can  be  sure  of  their 
family's  support. 

Almost  all  textbooks  (except  tnose  on  Lithuanian  literature  and 
history)  are  translations  from  Russian  textbooks,    and  exalt  the  genius  of 
Russia.        There    are  new  textbooks  almost  every  year,    since  the  names 
of  non-Russian  inventors,    etc.  ,    must  be  gradually  replaced  by  Russian 
names.       Students    must  pay  for  their    textbooks  and  stationary. 

The  school  is  visited  from  time  to  time  by  the  chief  of  education  for 

v 

the  district  whose  headquarters  is  in  Kupiskis,       He  is  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Ministry  of  Education  located  in  Vilnius.       From   1947-52 
this  post  was  held  by  five  different  persons  and  the  present  chief  is  a 
youth  of  22,        The  district  officials  also  organize   "model  lessons.  " 
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Three  times  a  year  teachers  must  attend  classes  of  higher  learning, 
where  methods  of  political  teaching  are  discussed,    and  they  must  also 
attend  weekly  courses  in  Marxism  and  Leninism.     They  are  forced  to 
buy  political  books  and  to  subscribe  to  at  least    three  newspapers. 

Communist  inspectors  visit  the  schools  from  time  to  time.     Parents 
who  do  not  send  their  children  to  school  are  visited  by  Party  represent- 
atives.    Primary  school  children  are  sometimes  asked  to  sign  applica- 
tions for  membership  in  the  "Pioneer  Organization.  "    The  parents  object 
but  they  can  do  nothing.     Older  students  who  refuse  to  join  the  Komsomol 
are  constantly  questioned  about  it,    and  those  who  do  not  join  cannot  enter 
the   schools  of  higher  learning. 

The  selection  of  Komsomol  members  takes  place  in  a  solemn  cer- 
emony.     There  is  a  period  of  questioning  after  which  the  vote  is  taken. 
Usually  all  candidates  are  accepted,   but  sometimes  an  applicant  is  re- 
fused membership  because,    for  example,   the  parents  owned  too  much 
land  or  had  a  servant. 

During  periods  of  mass  deportation  armed  young  Komsomols  sur- 
rounded the  houses  of  those  to  be  deported.      They  were  rewarded  by 
having  their  choice  of  clothing  or  other  objects  left  behind  by  those  de- 
ported. 

The  school  at  Subac'ius  offered  specialized  courses,    each  of  which 
is  headed  by  a  teacher   (who  is  an  expert  in  the  field)  and  a  student  who 
acts  as  a  liaison  between  the  teacher  and  the  students.     After  graduating 
from  the   seventh  grade,    about  70  per  cent  of  the  students  try  to  enter 
technical  schools  or  to  find  work.      No  more  than  about  20  per  cent  succeed, 
and  the  others  come  back  to  school.     After  the  eleventh  grade  some 
students  enter  the  kolkhozes,   but  most  of  them  become  teachers. 

In  the  cities  there  are  normal  schools  which  accept  students  who 
have  graduated  from  the   seventh  grade,    and  after  four  or  five  years  of 
study  they  are  granted  regular  teaching  permits.      But  there  is  a  constant 
shortage  of  teachers.       Consequently,    students  who  graduated  from  the 
eleventh  grade  can  start  teaching  immediately  if  they  take  correspondence 
courses. 
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Very  few  students  are  accepted  by  the  University  of  Vilnius,    and 

even  fewer  are  granted  scholarships  to  Moscow  or  Leningrad,    where  the 

1 8 
political  elite  is  trained. 


1 8 

The  above  is  based  on  material  From  the  files    of  Free  Europe 

Press,    New  York. 
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INSTITUTIONS  OF  SCIENCE 
A.    The  Period  of  Independence 

After  the  University  of  Vilnius  was  closed  by  the  Russian 
government  in  1832,    Lithuanians  were  forced  to  seek  higher  education 
in  the  schools  of  Russia,    Poland,    and  other  countries.      The  first 
Lithuanian  intellectuals  to  hold  public  office  were  priests,    school 
teachers,    and  rural  administrators  of  lower  rank.      But,    with  the 
exception  of  a  few  folklorists,   there  were  virtually  no  Lithuanian 
scientists  before  the  foundation  of  the  independent  state  after  World 
War  I.      The  government  of  the  Lithuanian  republic  decided  to  reopen 
the  University  of  Vilnius  in  1918,   but  the  effort  was  frustrated,   first 
by  the  Bolshevik  occupation  and  later  by  the  Polish  occupation  of 
the  capital  of  the  country.     From  1919  to  1922  only  private  courses 
for  higher  education  were  given  in  Vilnius  and  Kaunas.      The  University 
of  Kaunas  was  opened  on  Feb.    16,    1922,    with  an  organizing  staff 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  republic. 

The  university  eventually  included  20  departments  in  seven 
faculties:  theology  and  philosophy,    Protestant  theology,    liberal  arts, 
law,    mathematics  and  natural  sciences,    medicine  and  engineering. 
(  The  Protestant  theological  faculty  was  founded  in  1925.  )  Each 
faculty  was  autonomous,    having  its  own  dean  and  board.      The 
senior  staff  elected  the  rector,    pro-rector,    and  secretary  each 
year,    and  these,   together  with  the  deans  of  the  various  faculties, 
constituted  the  senate  of  the  university.. 


1945)  p.    140. 


A.    Bilmanis,   Baltic  Essays  (  Washington:  Latvian  Legation, 
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In  1927,     the  senior  staff  numbered  134,     including  33  professors, 
33  associate  professors,     58  assistant  professors,    and  10  temporary 
instructors;    the  junior  staff  numbered  91,   with  11  lecturers,     28 
assistants,     26  junior  assistants,     and  26  laboratory  assistants. 

The  number  of  students  increased  considerably.     In  1922, 
there  were  no  more  than  1,  168  students,     but  in  1927  the  number 
reached  3,064,     divided  among  the  faculties  as  follows:    theology  and 
philosophy,     294;    Protestant  theology,      10;    liberal  arts,     534;    law, 
948;    mathematics  and  natural  sciences,      362;    medicine,     562;    and 
engineering,      354,     According  to  nationality,   the  distribution  of  students 
was  as  follows:     Lithuanians  68.5  percent;    Jews  27.  1  percent;    Poles  2.  1 
percent;    Russians   1  percent;    others   1.3  percent.     There  were  73.7 
percent  men  and  26.  7  per  cent  women  in  the  student  body,    The  distribution 
of  graduates  according  to  faculty  was,     in  1927,     as  follows:    theology 

and  philosophy,    58;    liberal  arts,     7;    law,      100;    mathematics    and  natural 

2 
sciences,     7;     medicine,     47;     engineering,     3. 

From  1930,     the  University  of  Kaunas    was  called  the   University 
of  Vytautas  the  Great.     The  organization  of  the  university  remained  the 
same,     except  that  the  veterinary  department  in  the  faculty  of  medicine 
was  closed,      In  August,      1936,     a  separate  veterinary  academy  was 
established. 

The  University  of  Kaunas  was  an  autonomous  institution  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Education.     It  received  its  funds  from 
the  State  Treasury.      The  research  carried  on  could,     by  necessity, 
not  be  very  important,     since  the  staff  of  the  university  was  for  a 
number  of  years  confronted  with  too  many  administrative  and  peda- 
gogical problems,     Medicine  was  the  only  field  in  which  a  contribution 
of  international  importance  was  made,     probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  percentage  of  foreign-trained  scientists  was  relatively  high  among 
the  medical  researchers. 


2 

The  University  of  Lithuania,     Feb,      16,      1922  -  Feb,      16,      1927 

(Kaunas,   1927),     pp.   367-370 
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Almost  all  faculties  published  their  own  periodicals,    of  which  the 
following  are  the  best  known:  Tauta  ir  Zodis  (Nation  and  the  Word)  and 
Musu  Tautosaka  (Our  FolLclore)  of  the  faxulty  of  liberal  arts  (  the  latter 


was  edited  by  Professor  Kreve-Mickevicius);  Elonominiu  Moksli^  3iblioteka 
(Library  of  Economics)  of  the  economics  department  within  the  faculty  of 
la  : ,  and  Medi  cina  (Medi  cine)  of  the  medical  faculty 

The  University  of  Vilnius  was  reopened  in  1939*   Some  members  of 
the  faculty  of  K    una  a   University  were  appointed  faculty  members  of  Vilnius 
University,    but  WotliWar  II  interrupted  the  development  of  this  University,, 

B.,  The  Soviet  Period 

The  Lithuanian  Academy  of  Sciences  was  founded  on  the  basis  of 
scientific  associations  and  institutions  formerly  active  in  Vilnius,    By  the 
end  of  1940,    the  Institute  of  Lithuanian  History  and  Culture  was  the  center 
of  all  scientific  institutions  in  Soviet  Lithuania,    But  this  institute  soon 
proved  inadequate,   and  on  January  16,    1941,    the  Institute  of  Lithuanian 
History  and  Culture  was  reorganized  as  the  Academy  of  the  Sciences  of  Lithu- 
anian  S.S.R.    T'i:'    teen  academicians  were  elected,   among  them  Vincas 
Mykolaitis-Putinas,    Dzidas  Budrys,    Augustinas  Janulaitis,    Tadas  Iva- 
nauskas,    Juozas  Matulis,    Antar  .  ?.s  Purenas  and  Kazys  Salkauskas,    Four 
institutes  were  formed  within  the  Academy  :  the  institute  of  the  Lithuanian 
1  anguage,   the  institute  of  Lithuanian    literature,   the  institute  of  History 
and  the  institute  of  Ethnolcy   . 

When  the  Germans  occupied  Lithuania,    they  closed  the  Academy 
and  dismissed  its  staff..     For  some  time,    however,    at  least  part  of  the 
Academy  continued  to  function,    since  many  members  of  the  staff  were 
willing  to  work  without  pay,      But  conditions  became  increasingly  difficult.. 
In  1943,    in  retaliation  for  their  failure  to  mobilize  Lithuanians  into  the 
German  army,    the  Germans  arrested  Professor  Jurgutis,   the  president 
of  the  academy,   and  a  number  of  other  members,   and  deported  them  to 
Germany..      They  confiscated  the  equipment  of  the  building  and  a  garment 
shop  was  opened  on  the  premises  of  the  institute  of  History,,     Many  books 
were  looted;  all  books  by  Jewish  authors  were  burnt0 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks,    therefore,    of  the  restored  Soviet 
government  in  1945  was  to  re-open  the  Academy:  to  repair  the  buildings 
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and  to  employ  scientists.    By  1946,   the  Academy  began  to  expand,    and 

by  1949  it  was  completely  reorganized  into  basic  subdivisions  for  the 

theoretical  and  applied  natural  sciences  and  the  social  sciences.      There 

are  six  institutes  of  the  natural  sciences:  the  institutes  of  chemistry  and 

chemical  technology,    geography  and  geology,   biology,    experimental 

medicine,    agriculture,   and  technological  sciences.     The  section  of  the 

social  sciences  has  four  institutes   :  Lithuanian  language,    Lithuanian 

literature,    Lithuanian  history,    and  economics  and  law.     There  also 

belong  to  the  Academy  several  botanical  gardens,   a  library,    three 

ethnological-historical  museums,   and  several  research  laboratories 

and  farms  , 

The  Lithuanian  Academy  of  Sciences  is  in  a  somewhat  subordinate 

position  to  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences,     The  present  president  of 

the  Lithuanian  Academy,    J,  J,   Matulis,    is  a  regular  member  of  the 

Lithuanian  Academy  and  a  "corresponding"  member  of  the  USSR  academy 

of  sciences  (a  "corresponding"  member  is  lower  in  rank  than  a  regular 

member),     In  1949,   the  Lithuanian  academy  had  15  regular  members, 

11  corresponding  members,    16  doctors  of  science,    26  professors,   and 

17  bachelors  of  science.      The  Academy's  periodical  is   "Herald  of  the 

3 
LSSR  Academy  of  Sciences,  " 

There  exists  a  Council  for  Coordinating  the  Scientific  Work  of  the 
Academies  of  Sciences  of  the  Union  Republics,  A  session  of  this  coun- 
cil was  held  in  June,    1951,   with  scientists  from  the  Ukraine,    Belorussia, 

Azerbaidzan,    Georgia,    Armenia,    Uzbekistan,    Kazakhstan,    Tadzhikistan, 

4 
Latvia,    Lithuania,    and  Estonia  participating,        J,  J,    Matulis,    president 

of  the  Lithuanian  Academy  of  Sciences,    never  seems  to  tire  of  pointing 

out  the  strong  bonds  that  exist  between  the  Lithuanian  Academy  and  those 

of  other  republics,   and,    particularly,   the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences.  ^ 

The  highest  goal  for  every  member  of  the  Lithuanian  Academy  of 

Sciences  seems  to  be  to  become  a  member  of  the  USSR  Academy  of 


Bol 


shaia  Sovetskaia  Entsiklopediia  I  (1949),    569-570, 


4Pravda,    June  26,    1951,    p,    2, 

5 
See,    for  example,  Izvestia,    May  22,    1949,    p.    2;  Pravda, 

Dec.    29,    1951,    p.    1. 
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Sciences,   but,   in  1949,    only  three  Lithuania?,  scientist?  were  said  to  be 
members  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Science ss   which  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  goal  is  not  easy  to  reach. 

Out  of  the  12  institutions  of  higher  learnings    only  three  will  be 
mentioned  in  this  section:  the  University  of  Vilnius,   the  Medical 
Institute  of  Kaunas,   and  the  Kaunas  Polytechnic  urn.     Th>s  is  a  rather 
arbitrary  decision,   based  on  a  merely  formal  criterion:  these  seen  to  be 
the  only  institutions  of  higher  learning  from  which  candidates  for  the 
Lithuanian  Academy  of  Sciences  are  recruited.     Whether  their  scientific 
standards  are  actually  higher  than  those  of  the  nine  other  institutions  is 
not  known  to  this  writer. 

The  University  of  Vilnius  is  a  school  with  an  old  tradition8     From 
1578  to  1773  it  was  a  Jesuit  academy;  in  1773,   when  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  was  forbidden  in  Lithuania,   the  academy  was  reorganized  and 
expanded  until  it  became  the  University  of  Vilnius  in  1803,   with  four 
faculties:  physics  and  mathematics,   medicine,   law  and  political  science, 
literature  and  art.     Thereafter,    Vilnius  University  changed  its  name 
and  administration  several  times,    depending  on  the  political  circum- 
stances of  the  mom  ent.     During  World  War  II,   the  Germans  closed 
the  University  of  Vilnius  d  ;.ring  their  occupal   on  of  Lith    ania  and  de- 
stroyed some  of  its  property.     The  University  now  has  seven  faculties: 
history  and  philology;    law;  economics;  physics  and  mathematics,  chem- 
istry; fine  arts;  and  medicine.     During  the  academic  year  1949/50  the 
University  of  Vilnius  had  362  faculty  members .° 

What  is  now  the  Medical  Institute  of  Kaunas  was  originally  part 
of  the  University  of  Kaunas  (or  the  U  dversity  of  Vytautas  the  Great). 
Until  1943,   it  was  known  as  the  Fac  Ity  of  M<-  b.<  .ne  cf  the  University  of 
Kaunas,     During  the  second  Soviet  occupation,   after  most  of  the  facul- 
ties and  departments  of  Kaunas  University  were  transferred  to  Vilrius, 
the  Medical  Institute  of  Kaunas  was  established  as  a  separate  school. 
The  Institute  now  has  three  departments:  the  departments  of  medicine, 
dentistry,   and  pharmacology,     Although  foreign  students  are  enrolled 
at  the  Medical  Institute,    Lithuanians  are  in  the  majority.       According 


6Bol,  Sov.   EnU    VIIIJ1951),    74-75.  7Ibid. ,   XX  (1953),    393. 
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to  recent  reports,    some  students,    certainly  Russians,   are  taught  in  the 
Russian  language.      These  students  are  not  required  to  take  any  exami- 
nations in  the  Lithuanian  language,    while  those  who  take  their  medical 

courses  in  the  Lithuanian  language  are  requried  to  pass  examinations  in 

8 
Russian. 

The  Polytechnicum  of  Kaunas  is  a  combination  of  the  former 

Faculty  of  Technology  of  the  University  of  Kaunas  and  some  other 

technological  schools  of  lower  rank.     In  1953,   the  Polytechnicum  had 

five  faculties:  mechanics,    electrical  engineering,    chemical  engineering, 

Q 

hydraulic  engineering,   and  civil  engineering. 

There  are  several  scientific  societies  for  students  in  Lithuania. 
In  1949,    when  the  State  University  of  Kaunas  still  existed,   the  Students' 
Scientific  Society  of  Kaunas  University  included  45  scientific  circles 
with  350  members.     This  society  was  then  engaged  in  various  research 
projects,   as  well  as  in  administrative  problems,   for  example,    how  to 
improve  production  in  certain  factories,,  *       During  the  same  year  the 
Students'  Scientific  Society  of  Vilnius  University  was  reported  to  have 
47  circles  with  600  members. 

According  to  a  report  of  Matulis,   the  president  of  the  Lithuanian 
Academy  of  Sciences,   in  1949,    most  of  the  scientists  of  the  academy 
were  engaged  in  problems  of  "vital  significance  to  the  national  economy,  " 
and  attempted  to  "coordinate  the  field  and  factory  with  the  laboratory.  " 
The  institute  of  biology  was  conducting  research  on  the  lowlands  of  the 
Nemunas  river  with  the  purpose  of  converting  the  meadows  there  into  a 
feed  base.     The  institute  of  agriculture  was  conducting  research  on  the 
cartography  of  Lithuanian  soils.      The  institute  of  experimental  medicine 
counted  among  its  members  the  outstanding  scientists  Kairiukstis  and 
Banaitis.     The  former  is  known  for  his  research  on  tuberculosis  and  the 
latter  for  his  work  on  traumatic  shock.     The  institute  of  technological 
sciences  was  engaged  in  research  on  new  metal-working  techniques, 
utilization  of  waste  products,   and  construction  of  new  machines.     The 


8Tiesa,    June   11,    1955.  9Bol.   Sov.    Ent,    XX  (1953),    393. 

10Izvestia,   Sept.    16,    1949,    p.    1. 
HBol,   Sov.    Ent.    VIII  (1951),    74-75. 
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institute  of  geography  prepared  an  administrative  map  of  the  Lithuanian 
republic     It  also  completed  a  research  project  entitled     "Types  of 
Villages  and  Settlements  in  the  Lithuanian  Republic"  which  was  used  to 
plan  new  collective  farm  installations,.     The  institute  of  economics 
studied  collective  farm  organization  a nd  provided  the  data  according  to 
which  the  electrification  of  agriculture  was  to  be  planned.     Several 
scientific  expeditions  were  planned  for   1949 »     One  was  to  study  the  marine 
fauna  of  some  Baltic  regions,   another  planned  to  do  research  on  geology 
in  collaboration  with  the  Latvian  Academy  of  Sciences,   and  an  archeologi- 

y  i2 

cal  expedition  planned  to  work  in  Zemaitija0 

Although  research  in  the  natural  sciences,    particularly  applied 
natural  sciences,    seems  to  have  priority,    other  sciences  are  not  neglected. 
The  institutes  of  Lithuanian  language  and  literature  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  prepared  and  published  a  one-volume  dictionary  of  the  Lithuanian 
literary  language,     A  three-volume  dictionary  of  the  literary  language  and 
the  Lithuanian  dialects  is  in  preparation.     The  institutes  of  language  and 
literature  are  also  preparing  dictionaries  of  various  scientific  termi- 
nologies.    Geological,    geographical,    and  legal  dictionaries  were  planned 

in  1954.     Several  conferences  were  concerned  with  the  establishment  of 

13 

a  normative  Lithuanian  grammar  and  a  reform  of  Lithuanian  spelling. 

In  1951,   a  conference  on  ethnography  took  place  which  was  organ- 
ized jointly  by  the   U.S^S^R,   Academy  of  Sciences,     the  N.    N.    Liiklukho- 
Maklai  Institute  of  Ethnography,   and  the  Academies  of  Sciences  of  the 
Lithuanian,    Latvian,    and  Estonian  republics.     The  conference  was 
attended  by  ethnographers  and  historians  from  Moscow,    Leningrad, 
Belorussia,   the  Ukraine,    Latvia,    Lithuania,   and  Estonia,     The  conference 
was  concerned  with  the  "culture  of  the  socialist  nations,   the  origin  of  the 
people  of  the  Baltic  area,   and  methods  of  research.     Much  attention  (was) 

devoted  to  the  study  of  changes  in  the  lives  of  the  Baltic  peoples  during 

14 
the  years  of  Soviet  rule.  "         From  the  last  sentence,   it  can  be  concluded 


12 

Izvestia,   May  22,    1949,    pp*    60  =  61, 


T.    I.    Btichiene,"Iaz   koznanie   v    3  ovetskoi  Litve.  "  "Linguistics  in 
Soviet  Lithuania",     Voprosy  Iazykoznania.  (Moskva:  '  zdatelstvo  Akademn 
Nauk  S.  S.  S.  R.  )  No.   1,    1954,   pp.   173-175. 


14Pravda,    Nov.    14,    1951,    p.    1. 
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that  it  was  not  an  ethnographic  conference  at  all,     but  rather  a  conference 
on  Communist  ideology. 

vVhatever  research    n  history  is  done,     it  is  clearly  designed  to 
denounce  the  Lithuanian  governments  of  the  period  of  independence, 

All  scientists  are  expected  to  participate  in  public  political  work, 
ranging  from  giving  lectures  and  reports  to  the  people  to  engaging 
in  propaganda  campaigns  among  the  workers  of  Vilnius       Many  scientists 
were  repeatedly  blamed  for  neglecting  research  on  Communist  ideology, 
and  the  lack  of  instructors  competent  to  teach  Communist  ideology  was 
pointed  out  repeatedly.. 


15 

V.    Bodarenko,  "  Central 'nij  Gosudarstvennij  Archivlitcvskoi 

S,   S,    R'.:  ,       (Central  State  Archive  of  L.    G,    3     R)  ,      Voprosy  Istorii, 

FEb.    1951,     No,    2,     pp     155-156, 

See  for  example,     Pravda,    I. .arch  11,      1952,     p,    2, 
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APPENDIX  A„     VULNERABILITIES 

The  following  remarks  are  principally  applicable  to  the  autochthon- 
ous population  of  Soviet  Lithuania,   that  is,   to  the  ethnically  Lithuanian 
part  of  the  population,    and  only  to  a  lesser  extent  to  the  other  ethnic 
groups  living  in  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Lithuanian  Republic*     The 
vulnerabilities  listed  are  based  upon  dissatisfactions  of  the  autochthon- 
ous population  which  are  caused  by  the  political,    economic  and  social 
policies  of  the  Soviet  regime  in  Lithuania,     These  dissatisfactions  may 
be  grouped  under  various  headings,   according  to  their  sources, 

1)  Feelings  of  fear  and  irgecurity  are  nearly  universal  among  all 
groups  of  the  population  and  are  caused  by  mass  deportations  of  the  local 
population;  arrests  based  on  slight  suspicion  of  disloyalty  to  the  Soviet 
regime;  stringent  punishments  for  infractions  of  strict  labor  discipline; 
fear  of  punishment  for  failing  to  adhere  properly  to  the  current  Party  line; 
and  the  fear  of  being  utilized  as  a  scapegoat  by  one's  superiors  (who  are 
mostly  Russians). 

2)  Religious  oppression  in  a  country  such  as  Lithuania,   which  had 
a  strong  religious  and  even  clerical  tradition,   is  widely  opposed  among 
the  population,    though  it  is  probably  felt  most  keenly  by  middle-aged  and 
older  groups.     This  oppression  manifests  itself  through  closure  of  houses 
of  worship;  arrests  of  members  of  the  clergy;  official  pressure  on  the 
population  to  abstain  from  religious  services;  antireligious  indoctrination 
of  children  in  the  schools,   and  propagation  of  atheistic  propaganda  through 
the  press,    radio  and  lectures. 

3)  Lack  of  freedom  of  communication  is  especially  felt  by  the  Lith- 
uanian population,    in  which  nearly  every  family  had  relatives  in  foreign 
countries  and  especially  in  the  United  States,,     Communication  with  these 
relatives  is  now  extremely  limited  and  the  material  assistance  which  was 
frequently  received  from  abroad  has  practically  ceased  to  be  possible. 
Communication  with  persons  exiled  to  Siberia  is  also  restricted.     Fear  of 
spies  and  informants  even  among  one's  friends  tends  to  inhibit  interperson- 
al communication  and  to  maintain  an  atmosphere  of  mistrust  and  suspicion. 

4)  Economic  deprivation  and  lack  of  economic  freedom  are  manifest 
in  the  impoverishment  of  practically  the  entire  population,   with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  privileged  group.     Thus,   nationalization  of  the  larger  enter - 
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prises,   the  enforced  and  very  unpopular  collectivization  of  agriculture, 
and  the  strict  regimentation  of  the  economy  with  the  purpose  of  expanding 
the  productive  base  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer,   have  generally  lower- 
ed the  standard  of  living  of  the  Lithuanian  population,      The  socialist  system 
of  economy  and  communal  living  were  not  favorably  received  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  population,    especially  by  the  large  number  of  those  who, 
through  the    ownership  of  land,    had  achieved  a  solid  basis  for  their  own 
livelihood.     Peasant  dissatisfaction  with  the  collectivized  system  of  agri- 
culture  is  especially  intense.     Other  economic  restrictions,    such  as 
those  on  movements  from  one  place  of  work  to  another,   the  necessity  for 
certain  specialists  to  work  in  a  place  of  the  government's  choosing,    im- 
position of  methods  of  production  not  familiar  to  the  population- -all  these 
call  forth  widespread  dissatisfactions. 

5)  Inequality  of  treatment  is  deeply  resented  by  Lithuanians  who 

see  the  favoritism  shown  by  Russians  in  supervisory  positions  to  Russians 
in  subordinate  positions,      In  addition,   the  existence  of  a  great  disparity 
in  standards  of  living  between  high  administrative  and  Party  functionaries 
(mostly  Russians  and  Lithuanian  Communists)  and  the  large  masses  of 
the  Lithuanian  population  is  resented  by  the  latter  on  national  as  well  as 
on  economic  grounds, 

6)  Lack  of  cultural  freedom  is  especially  felt  by  the  Lithuanian  pop- 
ulation whose  literacy  was  high  and  which  is  now  fully  exposed  to  cultural 
influences  foreign  to  its  national  heritage .     The  differences  between  the 
Lithuanian  language  and  culture  and  the  Russian  language  and  culture 
make  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
the  content  of  Lithuanian  national  culture  felt  even  more  keenly.      Lack  of 
cultural  freedom  is  particularly  felt  by  Lithuanian  intellectuals  who  had 
already  matured  during  the  period  of  independence,   and  who  now  must 
hew  closely  to  the  current  Communist  Party  line  and  are  cut  off  from 
their  accustomed  contacts  with  Western  thought.      There  is  no  opportunity 
for  the  expression  in  art  of  true  national  feelings.     Restrictions  are  im- 
posed on  both  artistic  content  and  form  in  the  creations  of  Lithuanian 
writers  and  artists,    and  values  foreign  to  Lithuanian  culture  are  imposed 
through  increasing  utilization  of  the  Russian  language  and  increasing 
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indoctrination  of  the  Lithuanian  youth  in  Soviet  Russian  values.     Cultural 
alienation  of  their  children  in  the  schools  and  various  Communist  organ- 
izations is  of  course  strongly  resented  by  most  parents. 

7)  Political  and  national  oppression  are  felt  especially  keenly  by 
those  who  experienced  the  independent  existence  of  the  Lithuanian  nation 
and  who  witnessed  the  manifold  development  of  the  life  of  the  nation  dur- 
ing that  period.     The  feeling  is  still  alive  that  the  Lithuanian  nation  is 
now  subservient  to  a  regime  whose  institutions,    culture  and  leaders  are 
foreign  to  Lithuanian  national  aspirations  and  national  aimsQ     Politically, 
restrictions  are  placed  on  the  forming  of  associations  and  the  expression 
of  political  views.     Any  criticism  of  or  opposition  to  the  regime  is  for- 
bidden,  and  the  influence  of  the  mass  of  the  people  upon  government 
decisions  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  population  is  very  slight  indeed. 

In  general,   these  dissatisfactions  combine  those  which  would  be 
felt  by  a  people  who,   having  once  enjoyed  a  certain  moderate  standard  of 
living  in  a  relatively  free  economy,   have  been  reduced  to  a  lower  standard 
of  living  in  a  highly  regimented  economic  system;  who,   in  addition,   having 
lived  under  a  political  regime  which,   if  authoritarian,   was  at  least  not 
totalitarian  to  the  extent  of  exterminating  all  opposition  and  harnessing 
the  entire  life  of  the  nation,    including  artistic  creativity,   to  its  own  ends, 
are  now  subjected  to  a  thorough  and  complete  modern  totalitarian  regime; 
and  who,   finally,    having  created,   after  centuries  of  foreign  rule,   a  nation- 
al state,   are  once  again  under  the  evident  control  of  men  and  institutions 
imported  into  the  country,   by  force,   from  across  the  frontier.      While 
several  of  these  causes  of  dissatisfaction  exist  elsewhere  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  throughout  the  satellite  countries,   it  must  be  emphasized  that, 
in  Lithuania,    economic  deprivation  is  joined  not  only  to  very  unpopular 
political  institutions,   but  to  domination  by  the  same  foreign  element  which 
was  driven  out  two  decades  before.     Neither  a  Communist  regime  created 
autonomously  by  the  Lithuanian  Communist  Party,   without  external  assist- 
ance,   nor  imperial  or  even  republican  Russian  rule,   would  be  popular  in 
Lithuania;  but  no  system  could  be  so  unpopular  as  the  present  combination 
of  the  two  elements  in  the  form  of  Communist  institutions  and  Russian 
personnel  and  control. 
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These  dissatisfactions  are,    of  course,   felt  in  varying  degrees  by 
different  elements  of  the  population,   and  least  of  all,    perhaps,   by  the 
young.     But,   in  general,   the  social  groups  among  which  discontent  is 
most  widespread  are  probably  the  following;  those  age  groups  which 
remember  life  well  during  the  period  of  Lithuanian  independence  (gen- 
erally persons  25  years  of  age  or  older);  persons  who  held  responsible 
or  economically  favorable  positions  during  the  period  of  independence 
(insofar  as  they  are  still  in  Lithuania);  persons  who  have  been  deprived 
of  their  property;  and  intellectuals  who  are  unwilling  to  follow  the  Party 
line  in  their  work. 
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APPEI  DIX  Bc 


FOLKLORE 

Da  in  a 


Jungfer  describes  many  dainas  as  ballads  in  which,    however,   the 
description  of  moods  and  emotions  is  much  more  emphasized  than  the 
description  of  events.     Only  relatively  few  dainos  are  mythical  in  content. 
Some  describe  the  sun  as  the  mother,   the  moon  as  the  father,    and  the  stars 
as     ;i  -te    s;     some  are  about  Perkunas,   the  thundergod.      In  some  dainos, 
an  old  pagan  god  has  become  a  Christian  saint;  e.g.,   the  Lithuanian  god 
of  the  fields,    Kupalo.has  become  St,    John. 

Metamorphoses  of  persons  into  trees  or  birds  are  common  themes 
of  the  mythical  dainos. 

The  great  majority  of  Lithuanian  dainos  are  love  songs  and  wedding 
songs.      The  singers  are  almost  exclusively  young    girls. 

FcTrns  and  Means  of  Expression  of  the  Dainos. 

Most  dainos  have  several  stanzas;  only  some  very  old  ones  and 
among  modern  ones,    some  joke  songs  are  "dainuskas",    i.  e.  ,    dainos  con- 
sisting of  but  one  stanza.     Diminutives  are  used  very  frequently  not  only 
with  nouns,    but  also  with  adjectives       Certain  adjectives  have  become 
stereotypes:    the  boy's  stirrups  are  "golden",  the    windows  of  a  poor  hut 
are  shiny  like  "diamonds",    the  boats  on  the  sea  have  "silken"  sails.      Many 
such  stereotype  adjectives  are  used  tautologically.     Certain  colors, 
especially  green  and  white,    are   so  well  linked  that  even  things  that  are  of 
a  different  color,    are  called  green  or  white. 

Other   stereotype  techniques  are  repititions  of  infinitives  which  pro- 
duce a  certain  strengthening  of  meaning. 

Most  dainos  are  in  dialogue  form.     Most  metaphors  for  human  life 
are  taken  from  the  animal  world,    in  particular  the  birds.      The  call  of  a 
cuckoo  is,    e.  g.  ,    a  symbol  for  a  weeping  mother,    or  a  mourning  orphan;  a 
falcon  sitting  on  a  tree  means  a  boy  courting  a  girl;  if  he  breaks  the 
branches  of  the  tree  and  flies  away,    it  means  that  he  seduced  the  girl;  the 
leaves  of  a  tree  are  words,   the  dew  is  tears,    etc.  .  . 
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The  Raudos 


The  Lithuanian  funeral  songs,    called  raudos,    are  mentioned  in 
chronicles  as  early  as  in  the  fourteenth  century.      The  older  raudos  are  in 
rhythmic  prose,    and  cannot  be  called  songs.      Their  melodies  were  of  a 
mournful  monotony.      Old  women  were  paid  for   singing  them  at  funeral 
services.     It  was  believed  that  the  raudos  reconciled  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  and  prevented  them  from  returning  as  Furies  to  the  living.      The 
younger  raudos  are  usually  songs  consisting  of  several  stanzas.      The 
authors  of  all  raudos  seem  to  be  girls  or  women:     a  daughter  would  mourn 
her  father  or  mother,    or  a  mother  would  mourn  her  children.      There   seams 
to  be  no  raudos  of  wives  for  their  husbands.      Raudos  in  the  form  of  songs 
were  still  alive  in  the  1930 's  in  the  area  of  Dzukija. 

Fairy-tales  and  legends 

Lithuania  has  many  fairy-tales  in  common  with    Russia,    India,    and 
Greece.      Only  some  peculiarly  Lithuanian  fairy  tales  shall  be  mentioned 
here.      Lithuanian  fairy-tales  abound  in  good  and  evil  spirits  and  demons 
whica, according  to  Juugfer,    can  all  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the    old 
Lithuanian  ancestor  worship  and  belief  in  immortality. 

The  most  important  figures  among  these  spirits  seem  to  be  the 
"laume".      They  are  mostly  evil  spirits  who  appear     as  women.      They  tor- 
ture people  in  nightmares,   they  steal  little  children,    and  they  play  all 
kinds  of  tricks  on  people,    particularly  on  Thursday  nights.      Some  of  them 
are  good  spirits  who  help  desolate  people  and  children.     Some  of  them 
even  marry  mortal  men  and  make  unusually  good  wives. 

Aitvaras  is  a  male  demon  who  flies  through  the  night  as  a  fiery 
snake,    and  usually  disappears  in  a  poor  peasant's  chimney.      Whomever 
Aitvaras  visits,    will  become  rich,    provided  that  the  peasant  feeds  him 
milk  and  white  bread. 
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Lithuanian  Folkloristic 


The  study  of  Lithuanian  folklore  b'^an  in  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.     By  1930,    collections  of  12,  000  songs  with  3,  000  melodies  and  4,  000 
fairy-tales  and  legends  had  been  published.      The  most  important  Lithuanian 
students  of  folklore  in  the  nineteenth  century  were  Stanewicz,    Daukantas, 
Valancius,    Jonas  and  Antanas  Juskevicius,    Sabaliauskas,    Basanavicius, 
and  Volteris.     Some  important  German  students  of  Lithuanian  folklore  in 
the  nineteenth  century  were  Bezzenberger,    Brugman,    Chr.    Bartsch, 
Sauerwein,    and  Schleicher.     Among  the  contemporaries,    Niemi  of  Finnland 
is  best  known. 

After  the  Lithuanian  University  was  founded,    the  department  of 
humanities  included  Lithuanian  folkloristic.      In  1930,    it  was  assigned  to 
a  special  "committee  for  folklore.  "     The  journal  "Tauta  ir  Zodis"  (People 
and  Language)  of  the  department  of  humanities  as  well  as  the  publications 
of  the  "committee  for  folklore"  contain  important  material.      In  1935,    the 
committee  was  replaced  by  a  separate  research  institute.      Its  publications 
appeared  under  the  title  "Tautosakos  Darbai"  ("Papers  on  Folkloristic"). 
The  second  issue  contains  a  catalogue  of  motifs  of  Lithuanian  folklore  in 
Lithuanian  and  English  by  J.    Balys.      In  1938,    the  institute  had  collected 
112,000  songs,    21,  000  tales,    49,000  sayings;  34,000  puzzles,    and  55,000 
texts  concerning  superstition  s.      Among  twentieth  century  Lithuanian 
scholars  of  folkloristic,    Kreve -Mickevicius,    Balys     Sruoga,  Mykolas, 
Birziska  and  Jonas  Balys  are  the  most  important  ones. 


SOURCES:    Victor   Jungfer,    Litauen,    Antlitz  eines  Volkes   (Tubingen; 
Patria-VerlagTubingen,    1948). 

Antanas  Vaic'iulaitis;  Outline  History  of  Lithuanian  Literature 
(Chicago:     Publications  of  the  Lithuanian  Cultural  Institute; 
Chicago,    1942) 
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APPENDIX  C. 

TABLE  OF  EQUIVALENTS 

Length 

1  kilometer  equals  0,62137  miles 

1  meter  equals  39.37  inches  or  3,28  feet 

1  centimeter  equals  0.  3937  inches 

Area 

1  hectare  equals  2,471  acres 

1  square  kilometer  equals  100  hectares  or  0,  3861  square  miles  or  247,  1 
acres 

Weight 


1  kilogram  equals  2,2046  lbs, 

1  centner  equals  100  kilograms  or  220,46  lbs 

"        3    67  bushels  wheat  or  potatoes 

"         3,94  bushels  rye  or  corn  (maize) 

"        4.  59  bushels  barley  or  millet 

"        4.90  bushels  rice 

11        5,  25  bushels  buckwheat 

"        6*  89  bushels  oats 

Crop  Yield  and  Population  Density  Ratio 

1  centner  per  hectare  equals  89.22  lbs,    per  acre 

"  L  49  bushels  wheat  or  potatoes  per  acre 

"  1,  60  bushels  rye  or  corn  (maize)  per  acre 

"  1.  86  bushels  barley  or  millet  per  acre 

11  2,  12  bushels  buckwheat  per  acre 

11  1,  98  bushels  rice  per  acre 

"  2.  79  bushels  oats  per  acre 

"  0,0405  metric  ton  sugar  beets  per  acre 

1  person  per  square  kilometer  equals  2?  59  persons  per  square  mile 

Value 


1922-1933  Litas  equalled  .  10  US,    gold  dollar 

1933-1940  Litas  equalled  about  17    U.SS    cents , 

1  ruble  officially   equals  20  cents  at  official  rate,   but  with  widely  fluctu- 
ating value  on  the  non  official  market. 
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LITHUANIA:  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION 
BY  APSKRITIS  (COUNTY)  :  1938 


Population  density: 

Sq.    Ml. 
Above  200 

150-200 

120-150 


Cities: 


90-120 


•••  •••• 


_j 


5q  .   Km* 
Above  77 

58-77 

46-58 

39-46 


Above  100,000 

25,000-100,000 

10,000-25,000 


Source:   Lletuvos  Statlstlkos  Metrastls.  1938  (Statistical 
Yearbook  of  Lithuania  for  1938),  Central  Statis- 
tical Bureau,  Kaunas,  1939,  P«  13^ 


LITHUANIA:  POLITICAL  SUBDIVISIONS 
January  1 ,  1939 


Provisional  national  capital. 


A  County  seats. 


Each  apskritls  (county)  bears  the  name  of  its  county  seat 
with  two  exceptions:   Selnal  (seat  in  Lazdljai),  and 
Trakal  (Kaisladorys ) . 


Source:   Zemes  Uklo  Mlnlsterljos  Metrastis.  1916-1938 

TYearbook  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  1918- 
1936),  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Kaunas,  Lithuania 
1939. 
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LITHUANIA:  TRANSPORTATION  NETWORK 

i  i  <  i  i  Railroads  -  wide  gauge. 
'  i  '  i  '  i  Railroads  -  narrow  gauge. 

Hard- top  highways. 

■   Transportation  hubs. 
S*?  Navigable  rivers. 


Sources : 

1 .  Map i  Lltovskaya  SSR,  Latvlyskaya  SSR,  &  Sstonskaya 
SSR,  1:750,000,  Moskva,  1954. 

2.  Map,  Solshaya  Sovletskaya  Enclklopedlya .  1954.  Vol.  25 
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LITHUANIA:    INDUSTRIAL  ECONOMY 


Industry : 


O     O 

9     Q  Q°     g 


K 
C 

L 
S 


Food  Processing 

•  Sugar  Refinery 
Machinery  construction  &  metal  working 
Textiles 

Paper  &   wood  products 
Construction  materials 
Miscellaneous  consumer  goods 
Chemicals 
Ceramics 
Leather  working 
Shipbuilding 


Minerals: 


Peat 


Source:   Jeograflchesklv  Atlas  3SSR,  Moskva,  195^ 


LITHUANIA:  ADMINISTRATIVE  CENTERS 
January  1,  1955 


National  capital 
Rayon  centers: 


1.  Akmene 

2.  Alytus 

3.  AnykSSiai 

4.  Ariogala 

5.  Birzai 

6.  Daugai 

7.  Dotnuva 

8.  Druaklninkai 

9.  Dusetoa 

10.  Dukataa 

11.  Eialakea 

12.  Ignalina 

13.  Jeznas 

14.  Jonava 

15.  Jonlakelia 

16.  JoniSkia 

17.  Jurbarkaa 

18.  Kaiaiadorya 

19.  Kalvarija 

20.  Kapaukaa 

(Mariampole) 

21.  Xazli}-Ruda 

22.  Kedalnlal 

23.  Kelme 

24.  Klaipeda 

(Memel) 

25.  Kovarskaa 

26.  Kretlnga 

27.  Kudirkos 

Naumieatla 


28.  Kuplskls 

29.  Kuraenal 

30.  Kybartal 

31.  Lazdljal 

32.  Linkuva 

33.  MaSelkiai 

34.  Moletai 

35.  Naujojl  Vilnla 

36.  Nemencine 

37.  Obelial 

38.  Pabrade 

39.  Pagegiai 

40.  Fakruojia 

41.  Pandelya 

42 .  Panemune 

43.  Panevezya 

44.  Pasvalys 

45.  Plunge 

46.  Prlekule 

47.  Prienal 

48.  Radvillakia 

49.  Ramygala 

50.  Raseinial 

51.  Rietavas 

52.  Roklskls 

53.  Seklal 

54.  §alantal 

55.  Salcininkai 

56.  Seda 

57.  Seduva 


58.  Siaulial 

59.  Silale 

60.  Silute 

61.  Simnas 

62.  Slrvintoa 

63.  Skaudvlle 

64.  Skuodas 

65.  Smeliai 

66.  Svencioneliai 

67.  Svencionya 

68.  Taurage 

69.  TelSlai 

70.  Trakal 

71.  TroSkunai 

72.  Tytuvenal 
73 •  Ukmerge 

74.  Utena 

75.  Uzventia 

76.  Vabalnlnkas 

77.  Varena 

78.  Varnlai 

79.  Velaejal 

80.  Vievls 

81.  Vilijampole 

82.  Vllkavlakla 

83.  Vllklja 

84.  Vilnius 

85.  iagare 

86.  Zarasai 

87.  Zie2marial 


Source:      1.   Map,   Bol'ahaya  3ovetakaya  Enciklopedlva .    1954, 
Vol.   XXV. 


2.   Oateuropa.   No.    3,   June   1952,   Pp.    213-215. 


LITHUANIA  :  LAND  VALUES 


A   < 


ft 


Rayons  with  land  tax  of  3.5  rubles  per  are 


Rayons  with  land  tax  of  3»0  rubles  per  are 


Rayons  with  land  tax  of  2 . 5  rubles  per  are 


Rayons  with  land  tax  of  2.0  rubles  per  are 


Source:   Tlesa.  August  22,  1953. 


PETROZAVODSK 

I 

Timber, 


LENINGRAD 

Looms,        » 
Lathes      / 


MOSKVA 

I 

Turning 

Lathes,    Watches 


CHITA 

Silver    Fox   Skins,  __  JALDA- 

Precious   Metals 

^  —  KURGAN 


Loom    &    Lathe    Equipment 
\ 
SVERDLOVSK 


Motor    Vehicles 
\ 
GOR'KIY 


Casting    Machines 

\ 

KISHINEV 


Tractors 

^STALINGRAD 


ROSTOV 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


Assorted    Iron 

\ 
\ 

MAGNITOGORSK 


Turbines 

I 

I 

I 
I 
YEREVAN 


FLOW  OF  COMMODITIES    INTO   LITHUANIAN  S.S.S.R. 


DES 


Source:      Radio   Vilnius,    1954-55    monitoring    service. 
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LENINGRAD 

Magnetic    Oil   Switches, 
Shoes,    Butter  * 

RIGA  I  ,' 

Electric    Meters      /  S 


K_ 


ARKHANGELSK 

/ 
Knitted    St    Fur 
Clothing 

/ 
/ 


Tractor 

Harrows^ 


GO  R  Wir 
MOSKVA 

/ 

Magnetic    Oil   Switches, 

Shoes,    Furniture,    Plywood 
/ 
/ 
/ 


TOMSK 

NOVOSIBIRSK 

Lathes,    Clothing,  ALTAY 

Tractor   Harrows,  _  MARmME _^ 

Electric   Cranes, 

Machine   Parts,  PROVINCES 

Boilers  CHINA 


SVERDLOVSK 
-A 

Shoes,        * 
Clothing 


N 


^^.^_ 


Steam    Turbines, 

Lathes 
I 

KUYBYSHEV 


Dyeing     ^C^-^.^-^ 

Apparatus   *   ^_     *""~"""-  — 
•  \      N* 

KIEV     \  >^N 

Wood      \ 


Metal   Scaffolds, 
Fashioned   Castings 


Tools    &    Dril- 
ing    Machinery, 

Machine    Parts,  „ A  tai^ljcta a/ 

p.»f,K,;.=t^      —  KAZAKHSTAN 
.Fre  fabricated 


Housing,     Elec- 
tric   Meters 


Silo   Towers 
UKRAINE 


TASHKENT  - 
STALINABAD 


STAL/NO     \ 


V 

STALINGRAD 


Electric 
Meters 

I 

YEREVAN 


FLOW  OF  COMMODITIES    FROM    LITHUANIAN    SS.SR. 

Sources:      Sovetskaya    Litva,    March    3,    1954,    as    cited    in   News    From    Behind    the    Iron 


DES 


Curtain,    October    1954,    p.    14,    and    Radio    Vilnius,    1954-55  monitoring    service. 
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